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u leſs Concern, to find your 
ame in an impertinent Satyre, 


A» than before the daintieſt 1. 
1 cation of a modern Author, I 
conceal it, MOL 
Let me talk never ſo idly to you, this way z 
u are, at leaſt, under no neceſſity of taking 
t to yourſelf ; Nor when I boaſt of your Favou 
need you bluſh to have beſtow'd them, Or 


may now give you all the Attributes, that raiſe 
a Wiſe, and good-natur'd Man, to Eſteem, and 


Happineſs, and not to be cenſured as 4 Flatterer 
by y own or 2 Enemles.- -I place my 
own firſt j becauſe as they are the greater Num- 
ber, I am afraid of not paying the greater Re- 
ſpect to them, Yours, if ſuch there are, I 
imagine are too well-bred to declare themſelves : 
But az there is no Hazard, or viſible Terror, in 
an Attack, upon my defenceleſs Station, my 
Cenſurers have generally been Perſons of an in- 
trepid Sincerity, Having therefore ſhut the 
Door againſt them, while I am thus privately 
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. addrefling you, I have little to apprehend, from 
either of them. 

Under this Shelter, then, I may ſafely tell you, 
That the greateſt Encouragement, I have had to 
ubliſh his Work, has riſen from the ſeveral 

ours of Patience you have lent me, at the 
Reading it. It is true, I took the Advantage of 

ur Leiſure, in the Country, where moderate 

atters ſerve for Amuſement; and there indeed, 
how far your Good-nature, for un old N 
tance, of your Reluctance to put the Vanity of 
un Author but of Countenance, may have cur- 
tied you, I cannot be fure 4 and yet Appearuns 
ees five me ſtronger Hopes 1 For was not the 
Complaiſanee of a whole Evening's Attention, 
6s mueh as an Auther of Importance ought te 
have expected } Why then way { defited the 
next Day to glve you ag ſheoh ure f Ot 
why was I kept a third Day wi ou to toll 
mere of the fume ter 1 * 


T: 
How have Made e i 45 ' 


vl are geesuhtable for them / Ne, 107 wil 
ather f6 far Aatter myself, as te (lippeſy It po 
ble, that your having been & Lover of ih Mage 
and one of thefy few udges Whe yy 
the Uſe, and Value of it under A right Regula» 
tlen) might ineline you te think fo eepleus an 
Aeceount of it a lefs ted leus Amuſement, than 
It may naturally he, te ethers of different 
Senſe, who may have leſs Concern, er Taſte 
for It, But be all this as it may z the Brat ls 
now born, and rather than ſee it ſtarve, upon the 
Bare Pariſh Proviſion, I ehuſe thus clandeſtine! , 


to drop it at your Door, that it may exerciſe 
One of your Many Virtues, your Charity, in 


ſupporting it, 
* | If 
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If the World were to know, into whoſe 
Hands I have thrown it, their Regard to its 
Patron might incline them, to treat it as One 
of his Family : But in the Conſciouſneſs of what 
I am, I chuſe not, Sir, to ſay who you are. 
If your Equal in Rank, were to do publick 
J alle to your Character, then indeed, the Con- 
eealment of your Name might be an ynneceſ(« 
ſary Difidetice : But am I, lr, of Conquer 
enough, in any Gulſe, to do Honour to Mr. 
Were I to ſet him in the moſt laudable Lights, 
that Truth, and good Benſe could. give hit of 
his ewn I. kene would require j- M officious 
Mite would be loft in that general Eſteem, and 
Regard, which People of the firft Cenfeguenee, 
even of different Parties, have a Pleafüre, In 
paying him; Eneemiums te Superlors, from 
Authors of lower Life, as they are naturally lla⸗ 
ble te Sifplelen, ean add very little iſ tg 
What before was viſible ts the publlek Eye | 
Ws Offerln ſs the Bills they are genes 
rally drefi'd (h) like „ Theenſs, evaporates 
en the Altar, and rather gratify the pile than 
* 7 
ut you, Ale, are te be appreseh'd In Terms, 
within the Reach of eemmen genſe i The hes 
neſt Oblatlen of a ehearful Heart, le as much 
as you deſire, er I am able te bring you 1 A 
Heart, that has Juft Sence enough, to mix Re- 
; With Intimacy, and is never mere de- 
lighted, than when your rural Hours of Lel- 
admit me, with all my laughing S$plrits, 
to be my idle ſelf, and In the whole Day's 
Poſſeſſion of you | Then, indeed, I have Rea» 
ſon to be vain ; 1 am, then, diſtinguiſh'd, by a 


1 


Pleaſure too great, to be conceal'd, and could 
| 7: -&-4 almoſt 


) 
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almoſt pity the Man of graver Merit, that dares 
* not receive it, with the ſame unguarded Tran- 
ſport | This Nakedneſs of Temper the World 
_ place, in what Rank of Folly, or Weak- 
neſs they pleaſe ; but till Wiſdom, can give me 
ſomething, that will make me more heartily 
happy I am content, to be gaz'd at, as I am, 
without leſſening my Reſpect, for thoſe, whoſe 
Paſſions may be more ſoberly cover'd, 

Yet, Sir, will I not deceive you z 'tis not the 
Luſtre of your publick Merit, the AMuence of 
your Fortune, your high Figure in Life, nor 
thoſe honourable Diſtinctions, which you had 
rather deſerve than be told of, that have fo 
many Years made my plain Heart hang after 
you : Theſe are but incidental Ornaments, that, 
tis true, may be of Service to you, in the 
, Worlds Opinion; and though, as one among 
the Crowd, I may rejoice, that Providence has 
ſo deſervedly beſtow'd them; yet my particular 
Attachment has riſen from a meer natural, and 
more engaging Charm, The Agreeable Compa. 
nion ! Nor is my Vanity half ſo much grati- 
fied, in the Honour, as my Senſe is in the De- 
light of your Society! When I ſee you lay aſide 
the Advantages of Superiority, and by your own 
Chearfulneſs of Spirits, call out all that Nature 
has given me to meet them; then ' tis I taſte you! | 
then Life runs high! I defire! I poſſeſs youl 3 

Yet, Sir, in this diſtinguiſh'd Happineſs, [ale = 
not up my farther Share of that Pleaſure, or of 
that Right I have to look upon you, with the 
publick Eye, and to join in the general Regard 
ſo unanimouſly pay'd to that uncommon Vir- 
tue, your Integrity This, Sir, the World allows 
fo conſpicuous a Part of your Character, — 

| ow- 
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however invidious the Merit, neither the rude 
Licenſe of Detraction, nor the Prejudice of 
Party, has ever, once, thrown on it the leaſt 
Impeachment, or Reproach. This is that com- 
manding Power, that in publick Speaking, makes 
you heard with ſuch Attention | This it is, that 
diſcourages, and keeps ſilent the Inſinuations of 
Prejudice, and Suſpicion ; and almoſt renders 
your Eloquence an unneceſſary Aid, to your 
Aſertions : Even your — conſcious of 
your Integrity, hear you rather as a Witneſs, than 
an Orator---- But this, Sir, is drawing you too 
near the Light, ' Integrity is too particular a Vir- 
tue to_ be cover'd with a general Application, 
Let me therefore _ talk to you as at Tuſcu- 
lum (for ſo I will call that ſweet Retreat, which 
your own Hands have rais'd) where like the 
fam'd Orator of old, when publick Cares per- 
mit, you paſs ſo many rational, unbending 
Hours : There! and at ſuch Times, to have been 
admitted, ſtill plays in my — more like 
a fictitious, than a real Enjoyment! How many 
golden Evenings, in that Theatrical Paradiſe of 
water'd Lawns, and hanging Groves, have I 
walk'd, and prated down the Sun, in ſocial 
Happineſs! Whether the Retreat of Cicero, in 
Coſt, Magnificence, or curious Luxury of Anti- 
quities, might not out- blaze the ſimpler Mun- 
ditiis, the modeſt Ornaments of your Villa, is not 
within my reading to determine : But that the 
united Power of Nature, Art, or Elegance of 
Taſte, could have thrown ſo many varied Ob- 
jets, into a more delightful Harmony, is be- 
yond my Conception. 

When I conſider you, in this View, and as 
the Gentleman of Eminence, ſurrounded =_ 
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times, admitted to my more than hor 
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the general Renevalence of Mankind * rejoice, 
Sir, for you, and for myſelf; ta ſee 10 in this 
particular Light of Merit, and myſelf, ſome- 
Share of 
Ou. 
If this Apology for my paſt Life, diſcoura 
you not, from holding me, in your uſual Fa. 
— let me quit this Pom Stage, the World, 


whenever I may, I ſha 
Part of any I have undertaken, ſince you firſt 


condeſcended to laugh with, 
S I X, 
Dur myſt obedient, 


moſt oblig d, and 


moſt humble Servant, 


* 
November 6. 
1739. 
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CH A P, I, 


The Tutredulsion. The Aus bers Birth. 
Various Fortune at School, Not lild & 
theſe he loud there. Why, A Digest. 


f on up Raillery, The Uſe aud Abn/e of 
„ #t be Comforts of Folly, Vanity 7 
. Greatneſs, Latghtng, #0 bad Phi/oſs: 
» 

1 © U know, Air, I have often toll yaw 


that one time or ether 1 aud give the 
Pablick fome Memoirs of my own Life 3 
at which you have never fail'd te laugh, 
like & Friend, without ſay lng a word ta 
Aiſhade me from it z concluding, 1 ſuppale, that ſuch 
a Wild Thought could not poſſibly require a ſerious An- 
wer, But you ſee 1 wo earneſt. And now you 
| wi 
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will ſay, the World will find me, under my own 
Hand, a weaker Man than perhaps I may have paſs'd 
for, even among my Enemies, -—— With all m 
Heart! my Enemies will then read me with Pleaſure, 
and you, perhaps, with Envy, when-Fou find that 
Follies, without the Reproach of upon them, 
are not inconſiſtent wit 1 why 7 
make my Follies publick ? Why not ? I have paſs'd 
my Time very pleaſantly with them, and I don't re- 
collect that they have ever been hurtful to any other 
Man living. Even admitting they were injudiciouſly 
choſen, would it not be Vanity in me to take Shame to 
myſelf for not being found a Wiſe Man ? Really, Sir, 
my Appetites were in too much haſte to be uk to 
throw away my Time in purſuit of a Name 1 was 
ſure I could never arrive at: 

Now the Follies 1 frankly confeſs, I look upon as 
in ſome meaſure, diſcharged 3 while thoſe 1 eoncen 
are ſtill keeping the Account open between me and 
my Conſcience: 1 me the Fatigue of being upon a 
eohtinual Guard te hide them, is mote than the Repu: 
tation ef being without them san Fepay: If this be 
Weakneſs, de/e#d/t ogg have fyeh eomforta: 
ble Numbers 6n my fide, that were all Men ty blufh, 
thatare not Wiſe, I am afraid, in Ten, Nine Parts ef 
the World ought te be aus of Countenance 3 But 3} 
finee that fort 6 . is what they dan't eare tes 
come into, why ſhauld 1 be afraid of being ſtar'd at, 
far not being particular } Or it the Particularity lies 
in owning my Weakneſs,"willmy wiſelt Reader be ſo 
inhumane as not to pardon it ? But if there ſhould be 
ſuch a one, let me, at leaſt, beg him to ſhew me that 
ſtrange Man, who is perfect] Is any one more unhap- 
py, more ridiculous, than he who is always labouring 
to be thought ſo, or that is impatient, when he is not 
thought ſo ? Having brought myſelf to be eaſy, un- 
der whatever the World may ſay of my Undertaking, ! 

on may till ask me, why I give myſelf all this trou- 
ble? Is it for Fame, or Profit to myſelf, or Uſe or 
'Delight to others? For all theſe Conſiderations —— | 
KS 1 ne or | 
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neither Fondneſs nor Indifference : If I obtain none of 
them, the Amuſement, at worſt, will be a Reward 
that muſt conſtantly go along with the Labour, But 
behind all this, there is ſomething inwardly inciting, 
which I cannotexpreſs in few Words; I muſt there- - 
fore a little make bold with your Patience. 

A Man who has paſs'd above Forty Years of his 
Life upon a Theatre, where he has never __ to 
be Himſelf, may have naturally excited the Curioſity 
of his SpeAntors to know what he really was, when in 
no body's Shape but his own; and whether he, u ho by 
his Profeſſion had ſo long been ridiculing his Renefac- 
tors, might not, when the Cont. of his Profeſſion was 
off, deſerve to be 1 at himſelf; or from his be. 
ing often ſeen. in, the moſt flagrant, and immoral 
Characters ; whether he might not ſee as great a 
Rogue when he look'd into the Glaſs himſelf, as when 
he held it to others. | = 

It was, doubtleſs, from a Suppefition that this fort 
of Cuxiofity wou'd eompenſate their Labours, that fa 
many hafty Writers have been eneourap'd t publiſh the 
Lives of the late Mits. O/dfeld, Me. Wilks, and My: 

„in less time after their Deaths than ene cou'd 
ſuppoſe it colt te tranſcribe them 
eW, Sir, when my Time eames, left they ſhay'd 
think it worth while to handle my Memory with the 
fame Freedom, I am willing ta prevent its being ſa 
al beſmeapd (or at beſt but flatly white-waſh'd) by 
taking yon me to give the Publick 'This, as true a 
Pitture of myſelf as natural Vanity will permit me to 
draw : For, to promiſe you that I ſhall never be vain, 
were a Promiſe that, like a Lgoking-glaſs too large, 
| — 5 break itſelf in the making : Nor am I ſure I 
ought wholly to avoid that Imputation, becauſe if Va- 
Wnity be one of my natural Features, the Portrait 
ou'd not be like me without it. Ina Word, I may 
alliate, and ſoften, as much as 1 pleaſe z but, upon 
2" honeſt Examination of my Heart, I am afraid the 
me Vanity which makes even homely People em- 
ploy Painters to preſerve a flattering Record of their 
B 2 Perſons, 
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Perſons, has ſedueed me to print off this Charo Oſtu- 
ro of my Mind, 

And when 1 have done it, you may reaſonably ask 
me, of what Importance ean the Hiſtory of my pri- 
vate Life be to the Publick ? 'To this, Indeed; I can 
only make you a ludicrous Anſwer, which is, That 
the Publick very well knows, my Life has not been a 
private one; that 1 have been employed in their Ber⸗ 
vice, ever fine many of thelt Grandfathers were 
bones Men j And tho* I have voluntarily lald dewn my 
lt, they have n (ſoit of Right ke enquire inte my 
Conduct, (for which they have ſe well paid me) and te 
call tay the Account of it, urin my hare of Ad- 
miniſtration in the State of the 't heatre, 'This Werk, 
therefure, which, I hope, they will net expect a Man 
of my haſty Head ſheu'd conflle ta any regular 
Method ; (For I ſhall make no ſeruple of nen 
Hiſtory, when I think a Digreſſion may make it 
lighter, for my Reader's 1222 This Work, I 
ſay, ſhall not only contain t 
my Mind, (as in Louis the Fourteenth his Cabinet you 
have ſeen the growing Medals of his Perſon from In- 


fancy to Old Age, ) but ſhall likewiſe include with them 


the Theatrical Hiſtory of my Own Time, from my firſt 
—_— on the Stage to my laſt Exit. 
f then what ] ſhall advance on that Head, may any 


ways contribute to the Proſperity or Improvement of 


the Stage in being, the Publick muſt of conſequence 
have a Share in its Utility. 
This, Sir, is the beſt Apology I canꝰ make for being 


my own Biographer. Give me leave therefore to o- 


pen the firſt Scene of my Life, from the very Day [ 
came into it; and tho' * my Profeſſion] I 
have no reaſon to be aſham'd of my Original; yet I am 
afraid a plain dry Account of it, will ſcarce admit of a 
better Excuſe han what my Brother Bays makes for 


Prince Prettyman in the Rehearſal, viz. I only do it, 
for fear I ſhould be thought to be no body's Son at all; 


for if I have led a worthleſs Life, the Weight of my 
Pedigree will not add an Ounce to my intrinſic Value. 


e various Impreſſions of 


But 


| Bethlehem Hoſpital, are no ill 


better than any Boy's in 7 Form. 
3 
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But be the Inference what it will, the fimple Truth l. 
this, 
I was born In Lender, on the 6th of Nevember, 
1671, In Southampton-Street, facing Sonthamplon- 
Houſe. M Father, Cains Gabriel C bbhey, Was a Na- 
tive of Helfetn, who came into Fuglaud ſome time be- 
fore the Reſtoration of King Charles 11; to folloW his 
Profeſlion, which was that of a Btatuaty, Ge. The 
Baſh Relieve on the Pedeſtal of the Great Column in 
the City, and the two Figures of the Lynaticts, the 
Ravins and the Melancholy, over the Gates of 
onuments of his Fame 
as an Artiſt, My Mother was the Daughter of M7 
liam Colley, fy; of a very ancient Family of G/aiz: 

in RAe, where ſhe Was bern. My Me⸗ 
ther's Brother, Heard Colley, why (who gave me 
my Chriſtian Name) being the laſt Heir Male of it, 
the Family is now extinct. I ſhall only add, that in 
Wright's Hiſtory of Rut/andpire, publiſh'd in 1684, 
the Ca/ley's are recorded as Sheriffs and Members of 
Parliament from the Reign of Henry VII. to the latter 
end of Charles I. in whoſe Cauſe chiefly Sir Antony 
Colley, my Mother's Grandfather, ſunk his Eſtate 
from 'Three Thouſand to about Three Hundied per 
Annum. 

In the Year 1682, at little more than ten Years of 
Age, I was ſent to the Free-School of Grantham in 
Lincolnſhire, where I ſtaid till I got through it, from 
the loweſt Form to the uppermoſt. And iuch Learn- 


ing as that School could give me, is the moſt I pretend 


to (which, tho' I have not utterly forgot, I can not 


ay I have much improv'd by Study) but even there [ 


remember I was the ſame inconſiſtent Creature I have 


been ever ſince | always in full Spirits, in ſome ſmall 


Capacity to do right, but in a more frequent Alacrit 


co do wrong; and conſequently often under a worſe 
Character than I wholly deſerv'd : A giddy Negli- 
Pence always poſſeſs'd me, and ſo much, that | remem- 
ber | was once whip'd for my hene, tho' my Maſter 


of it was 
nd (whatever 
Shame 


told me, at the ſame time, what was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
N 
| 
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Shame it may be te own it) I have ebſerv'd the fame 


odd Fate has frequently attended the courſe of my latter 
Conduct in Life, The unskilful openneſs, er in plain 
Terms, the Indliſeretlen I have always ated with from 
my Youth, has drawn more ill-will towards me, than 

en of worſe Morals and more Wit might have met 
with, My Ignorance, and want of Jealouſy of Man» 
kind has been ſo ſtrong, that it is with ReluQance Je- 
ven yet believe any Peron, I am acquainted with, can 
be cap ble of Envy, Malice, or Ingratitude: And to 
ſhew you what a 4 ortification it was to me, in my ve- 
ry boyiſh Days, to find myſelf miſtaken, give me 
leave to tell you a chool Story. 

A great Boy, near the Head taller than my ſelf, in 
ſome wrangle at play had inſulted me ; upon which I 
was fool-hardy enough to give him a box on the Ear ; 
the blow was ſoon — with another, that brought 
me under him, and at his Mercy. Another Lad, whom 


I really lov'd, and thought a good natur'd one, cry'd out 


with ſome warmth, to my Antagoniſt (while I was 
down) beat him, beat him ſoundly ! This ſo amaz'd me, 
that I loſt all my Spirits to reſiſt, and burſt into Tears! 
When the Fray was over I took my Friend aſide, and 
ask'd him, how he came to be ſo earneſtly againſt me ? 
To which, with ſome glouting Confuſion, he replyd, 
becauſe you are always jeering, and making a Jeſt of 
me to every Boy in the School, Many a Miſchief have 
I brought upon myſelf by the ſame Folly in riper 
Life. Whatever Reaſon I had to reproach my Com- 
nion's declaring againſt me, I had none to wonder at 
t, While I was ſo often hurting him: Thus 1 deſerv'd 
his Enmity, by my not having Senſe enough to know I 
had hurt him ; and he hated me, becauſe he had not 
_ enough to know, that I never intended to hurt 
m 


As this is the fliſt remarkable Error of my Liſe I can || 
recollect. I cannot paſs it by without throwing out 
ſome farther Refleions upon it 1 whether flat or ſpiri- 
ted, new or common, falſe or true, right or wrong. 
they will be till my own, and conſequently like |! 
mez 1will therefore boldly go on ; for 1 am * 8 

8 


{ 
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blie'd to give you my own, and not a PlQure 
to Pew 4, wil the Weakneſs, as the Linn of my 
Underſtanding, It is not en what 1 write, but en my 
Reader's Curiofity I relle te be read through i At 
worſt, though the Impartlal may be tir'd, the Ill-na- 
tur'd (no ſmall number) 1 know will ſee the bottom of 


mo. | 
What I abſerv'd then, upon my having undeſigned- 
ly provok'd my School-Friend into an Enemy, is a 
common Caſe in Society z Errors of this kind often 
ſour the Blood of Acquaintance into an inconceivable 
Averſion, where it is little ſuſpedded. It is not 
enough to ſay of your Raillery, that you intended 
no Offence; if the Perſon you offer it to has either a 
wrong Head, or wants a Capacity to make that diſtinc- 
tion, it may have the ſame effect as the Intention of the 
groſſeſt Injury: And in reality, if you know his Parts 
are too ſlow to return it in kind, it is a vain and idle 
Inhumanity, and ſometimes draws the Aggreſſor into 
difficulties not eaſily got out of: Or to give the Caſe 
more ſcope, ſuppoſe your Friend may have a paſſive 
Indulgence for your Mirth, if you find him filent at 
it; tho' you were as. intrepid as Cæſar, there can be 
no Excuſe for your not leaving it off. When you are 
conſcious that your Antagoniſt can give as well as take, 
then indeed the ſmarter the 1it the more agreeable the 
Party : A Man of chearful Senſe, _ Friends 
will never be grave upon an Attack of this Kind, but 
rather thank you that you have given him a Right to 
be even with you: There are few Men (tho' they may 
be Maſters of both) that on ſuch occaſions had not ra- 
ther ſhew their Parts than their Courage, and the 
Preference isjuſt ; a A have one, and only 
a Man can have the other. Thus it happens, that in 
the coarſe Merriment of common People, when the 
Jeſt begins to (ell into earneſt for want of this Elee- 
tion you may obſerve, he that has lealt \Vit generally 
gives the firlt blow, Now, as among the better ſort, 
a readineſs of Wit is not always u Sign of intrinſic 
Merit; ſo the want of that readineſs is no Reproach 
to a Man of plain Senſe and Civility, who therefore 
| (methinks) 
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(methinks) ſhould never have theſe —— of Liberty 
taken with him. Wit there becomes abſurd, if not in · 
ſolent ; ill-natur'd I am ſure it is, which Imputation 
a generous Spirit will always avoid, for the ſame rea- 
ſon that a Man of real Honour will never ſend a 
Challenge to a — le. The inward Wounds that are 
given by the inconſiderate _ of Wit, to thoſe that 
want it, are as dangerous as thoſe given by Oppreſſion 
to Inferiors ; as long in healing, and perhaps never 
forgiven, There is beſides (and little worſe than this) 
a mutual Groſſneſs in Raillery, that ſometimes is 
more painful to the Hearers that are not concern'd in 
it, than to the Perſons engag'd. I have ſeen a couple 
of theſe clumſy Combatants drub one another with as 
little Manners or Mercy as if they had two Flails in 
their Hands 3 Children at play with Caie-knives could 
not give you more Apprehenſion of their doing one an- 
other a Miſchief, And yet when the Conteſt has been 
over, the Boobys have look d round them for Appro- 
bation, and upon being told oy were admirably well 
match'd, have fat down (bedawb'd as they were) con- 
tented, at making it a drawn Battle, After all that I 
have ſaid, there 18 no clearer way of giving Rules for 
Raillery than by. Fxample. Eh 

There are two Perſons now living, who, tho' very 
different in their manner, are, as far as my Judgment 
reaches, complete Maſters of itz the one of a more 

lite and extenſive Imagination, the other of a 

nowledge more cloſely uſeful to the Buſineſs of Life : 
The one gives you — Pleaſure, and ſeems al- 
ways to be taking it 
till his Buſineſs is over, and then gives you as much as 
if Pleaſure were his only Buſineſs, The one enjoys his 
Fortune, the other thinks it firſt neceſſary to make it; 
though that he will enjoy it then, I cannot be poſitive, 


becauſe when a Man has once pick'd up more than he 


wants, he is apt to think it a Weakneſs to ſuppoſe he 


has enough. But as I don't remember ever to have 


ſeen theſe Gentlemen in the ſame Company, you muſt 
give me leave to take them ſeparately. 


3 the other ſeems to take none, 


The f 


* 


1 
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The firſt of them, then, has a Title, and — no 
matter what; I am not to ſpeak of the great, but the. 
*3 happy part of his Character, and in this one ſingle 
Wi 44 not of his being an illuſtrious, but a delightful 
ompanion. 
In Converſation he is ſeldom ſilent but when he is 
attentive, nor ever ſpeaks without exciting the Atten- 
tion of others; and tho) no Man might with leſs diſ- 
"7 pleaſure to his Hearers, pe the alk of the Com- 
pany, he has a Patience in his Vivacity that chuſes to 
ivide it, and rather gives more Freedom than he 
takes ; his ſharpeſt Replies having a mixture of Po- 
liteneſs that few have the command of ; his Expreſſion 
is eaſy, ſhort, and clear; a Riff or ſtudy'd Word ne- 
ver comes from him; it is in a ſimplicity of Style that 
he gives the higheſt Surprize, and his | eas are always 
adapted to the Capacity and Taſte of the Perſon he 
IF ſpeaks to: Perhaps you will underſtand me better if I 
ive you a particular Inſtance of it. A Perſen at the 
niverſity, who from being a Man of Wit, eaſily be- 
came one of his Acquaintance there, from that He- 
quaintance found no difficulty in heing made one of 
his Chaplains : This Peron afterwards leading a Life 
that did no great Honour to his Cloth, oblig'd his Pa- 
tron to take ſome gentle notice of it j but as his Patron 
knew the Patient was ſqueamiſh, he was introduc'd to 
ſweeten the Medicine to his 'Taſte, and therefore with 
a ſmile of good-humour told him, that if to the ma- 
ny Vices he had already, he would give himſelf the 
trouble to add one more, he did not doubt but his Re- 
putation might ſtill be ſet up again. Sir Crape, who 
could have no Averſion to fo pleaſant a Doſe, defiring 
© to know what it might be, was anſwered, Hypocri/y, 
Door, only a little Hypocriſy! This plain Reply can 
need no Comment; but ex pede Herculem, he is every 
where proportionable. I think I have heard him ſince 
Way, the Doctor thought Hypocriſy ſo deteſtable a Sin 
\ that he dy'd without committing it. In a word, this 
Gentleman gives Spirit to Society the Moment he 
comes into it, and whenever he leaves it, they who 
have Buſineſs have then leiſure to go about it. 


Having 
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Having often had the Honour to be je ſelf the 
utt of his Raillery, I muſt own I havereceiv'd more 
leaſure from his lively manner of raiſing the Laugh 

againſt me, than I could have felt from the ſmootheſt 

flattery of a ſerious Civility. Tho' Wit flows from 
him with as much eaſe as common Senſe from another, 

he is ſo little elated with the — 1 he may have o- 

ver you, that whenever your good Fortune gives it a- 

gainſt him, he ſeems more pleas'd with it on your ſide 

than his own, I he only advantage he makes of his 

__— Rank is, that by always waving it him- 

ſelf, his inferior finds he is under the greater Obligati - 

on not to forget it, 

When the Conduct of ſocial Wit is under ſuch Re- 
2 how delightful muſt thoſe Conwivia, thoſe 

eals of Converſation be, where ſuch a Member pre · 
ſides ; who can with ſo much eaſe (as Shakeſhtar 
phraſes it) /t the Table in a roar. I am in no pain 
thattheſe imperſect Out- lines will be apply'd to the Per- 
ſon I mean, becauſe every one that has the Happineſs 
to know him, muſt know how much more in this par- 
ticular Attitude is wanting to be like him. 

The other Gentleman, whoſe bare InterjeQions of 
Laughter have Humour in them, is ſo far from having 
a Title, that he has loſt his real name, which ſome 
Years ago he ſuffer'd his Friends to railly him out of; 
in lieu of which they have equipp'd him with one the 
thought had a better ſound in good Company. He is 
the firſt Man of fo ſociable a Spirit, that I ever knew |} 7 
capable of quitting the Allurements of Wit and Plea- de 
ſure, for a ſtrong Application to Buſineſs ; in his 1, 
Youth (for there was a Time when he was young 2 . 
ſet out in all the hey-day Expences of a modiſh Man 
of Fortune; but finding himſelf over-weighted with or 
Appetites, he grew reſtiff, kick'd up in the middle of fh, 
the Courſe, and turn'd his Back upon his Frolicks a- 
broad, to think of Improving his Eſtate at home: In an 
order to which he clapt Collars upon his Coach-horſes, the 
| and that their Mettle might not run over other Peo - 
| ple, he ty'd a Plough to thelr Tails, which tho! it 

might give them @ more ſlovenly Air, would 1 
* | 
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'him to keep them fatter in a foot pace, with a whiſtling 
Peaſant beſide them, than in a full trot, with a hot- 
headed Coach-man behind them, In theſe unpolite 
Amuſements he has laugh'd like a Rake, and look'd a- 
bout him like a Farmer for many Years. As his Rank 
and Station often find him in the beſt Company, his 
eaſy Humour, whenever he is called to it, can till 
make himſelf the Fiddle of it. 
And tho' ſome ſay, he looks upon the Follies of the 
World like too ſevere a Philoſopher, yet he rather 
chuſes to laugh, than to grieve at them; to paſs his 
time therefore more eaſily in it, he often endeavours to 
conceal him elf, by aſſuming the Air and Taſte of a 
Man in faſhion ; io that his only Uneaſineſs ſeems to 
be, that he can't quite prevail with his Friends to think 
him a worſe Manager, than he really is ; for they car- 
their Raillery to ſuch a height, that it ſometimes 
riles to a Charge of downright Avarice againſt him, 
Upon which head it is no eaſy matter to be more mer- 
ry upon him, than he will be upon himſelf, Thus 
while he ſets that Infirmity in a pleaſant Light, he ſo 
diſarms your Prejudice that, if he has it not, you can't 
iind in your Heart to wiſh he were without it. When- 
ever he is attack'd where he ſeems to lie ſo open, if 
his Wit happens not to be = for you, he receives 
you with an aſſenting Laugh, till he has gain'd time to 
whet it ſharp enough fora Reply, which ſeldom turns 
out to his diſadvantage. If you are too ſtrong for him 
JM (which may poſſibly happen from his being oblig'd to 
defend the weak fide of the Queſtion ) his laſt Reſource 
is to join in the Laugh, till he has got himſelf off by 
an ironical Applauſe of your Superiority. 
ik 1 were capable of Envy, what I have obſerv'd 
of this Gentleman would certainly incline me to it; 
for ſure to get through the neceſſary Cares, of Life, 
with a Train of Pleaſures at our Heels, in vain calli 
after us, to give a conſtant Preference to the Buſineſs © 
the Day, and yet be able to laugh while we are about 
it, to make even Society the ſubſervient Reward of it, 
Is a State of Happineſa which the yarn * of 
oral Wiſdom will not eaſily teach us to exceed, When 
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If of Happineſs, I go no higher than that which 
is — * World we — tread upon z and 
when I ſpeak of Laughter, I don't ſimply mean that 
which every Oaf is capable of, but that which has its 
ſenſible Motive and proper Seaſon, which is not more 
limited than recommended by that indulgent Philoſo- 


phy, 


Cum ratione in ſanire. 


When I look into my preſent Self, and afterwards caſt 
my Eye round all my Hopes, I don't ſee any one Pur- 
ſult of them that ſhou'd ſo reaſonably rouze me out of 
a Nod in my Great Chair, as a call to thoſe agreeable 
Parties I have ſometimes the 1 to mix with, 
where I always aſſert the equal Liberty of leaving 
_ when my Spirits have done their beſt wi 
t | 


Now, Sir, as I have been making my way for a- 
bove Forty Years through a Crowd of Cares, Call 
which, by the Favour of Providence, 1 have honeſtly : 
gt rid of ) is it a time of Day for me to leave off theſe ® 

ooleries, and to ſet up a new Character? Can it be 
worth my while to waſte my Spirits, to bake my 
Blood, with ſerious Contemplations, and perhaps im- 
pair uy Health, in the fruitleſs Study of advancing 
myſelf into the better Opinion of thoſe vetry==yery 7 
few Wiſe Men that are as old as t am ? No, the Part 
| have added in real Life, ſhall be all of a plece, 


mus GOP VERY ad lmum, 


Qyaliz ab incepta proceferit, Hor. 


I will not go out of my CharaRter, by —— to be 
wiſer than 1 can be, or by being more affectedl) pen- 
ſive than I need be z whatever I am, Men of Senſe will 
know me to be, put on what Diſguiſe I will; I can 
no more put off my Follies, than my Skin; I have 
often try'd, but they ſtick too cloſe to me; nor am 1 
ſure my Friends are diſpleas'd with them ; for, beſides 
that in this Light I afford them frequent matter of 
Mirth, they may poſlibly be leſs uneaſy at _ - 
| oibles, 
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Foibles, when they have ſo old a Precedent to — 
them in countenance : Nay, there are ſome fran 
enough to confeſs, they envy what they laugh at; and 
when I have ſeen others, whoſe Rank and fortune have 
laid a ſort of Reſtraint upon their Liberty of — 
their Company, by pleating themſelves, I have ai 
ſoftly to myſelf, — Well, there is ſome Advantage 
in having neither Rank nor Fortune | Not but there 
reamong them a third Sort, who have the particular 
Kappine s of unbending into the very Wantonneſs of 
Good-humour, without depreciating their Dignity x 
He that is not Maſter of that Freedom, let his Condi- 
tlon be never ſo exalted, muſt ſtill want ſomething to 
come up to the — of his Inferiors who enjoy 
it. f Socrates cou'd take plenſure in playing at Eves 
r Odd with his Children, or Alan divert himſelf 
in riding the Hobby-horſe with them, am I oblig'd to 
be as eminent as either of them before I am as frolicks 
ſome ? It the Emperor Adrian, near his death, cou'd 
play with his very Soul, his Animu/a, Ke. and regret 
that it cou'd be no longer companionable z if Great- 
neſs, at the ſame time, was not the Delight he was ſ@ 
loth to part with, ſure then theſe chearful Amuſements 
I am contending for, muſt have no inconfiderable ſhare 
In our Happineſs z he that does not chule to live hig 
own way, ſuffers others to chuſe for him. Give me 
'$ the Joy I always took in the End of an old Seng, 


My Mind, my Mind it a Kingdom to me ! 


e Lean pleaſe myſelf with my own Follies, have not 
Ie plentiful Proviſion for Life } If the World thinks 
mea Trifler, 1 don't deſire to break in upon their WiC 
dom; let them call me = Fool, but an Unchearful 
one | I live as I write ; while my Way amuſes me, 
It's as well as I wiſh it; when another writes better, L 
can like. him too, tho' he ſhou'd not like me. Not our 
preat Imitator of Horace himſelf can have more Plea- 
ure in Writing his Verſes, than I have in reading them, 
tho“ I ſometimes find myſelf there (as Shake/pear terms 
t. diſpraifingly ſpoken of: 2 he is a little free with 
mes 
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me, I am ein in good company, he is as blunt 
with my Betters ſo that even here 1 might laugh in 
my turn, My Superiore, 5 _y be mended 
by bim but, for my part, 1 own myſelf incorrigible : 
I look upon my Follies as the belt part of my Fortune 
and am more concern'd to be a good Hugband © 
them, than of that z nor do I believe I ſhall ever be 
rhim'd out of them. And, if I don't miltalke, I am j 
ſupported in my way'of thinking by Horace himſelf; WW 
who, in excuſe of a looſe Writer, ſays, 4 | | 


_ Pretulerim ſeriptor deſirur, inerſſut videri, 4 
Dum mea delectent, mala me, aut denique fallant, 9 
Quan ſapere, et ring. $ 


which, to ſpealt of myſelf as a looſe Philoſopher, I 
have thus ventur'd to iinltate : 
Ae, avbile my laughing Fillen can deceive, 4d 
Hen in the dear Delirium let me live, } 5 


Rather than l wy Want, and ,. 


We had ence a merry Monarch ef gur own, whe 3 
thought eliearſulneſs fo valuable a Blefling, that he 
would have quitted one of his Kingdoms where he Wt; 
cou'd not enjoy it: where, among many other hard , 
Conditions they lud ty'd him to, his ſober Subjedts * 
wou'd not ſuffer him to laugh on a Sunday 4 and tho! 
this might not be the avow'd Cauſe of his Elopement, 
I am not ſure, had he had no other, that this alone 
might not have ſerv'd- his turn z at leaſt, he has my 
heurty Approbation either way z for had I been under 
the fame Rellriètion, tho' my ſtay ing were to have 
made ine his Sueceſlor, 1 ſhou'd — have choſen to 
follow him, 4 10 
How far his Subjects might be in the right, is net 
my Affair to determine 1 perhaps they were wiſer than i 1 
the Frogs in the Fable, and rather chole to have a i 
Jog. than a Stork for their King yet I hope it will 
be no Offence to ſay, that King Log himſelf mult have i 
made but a very ſimple Figure in Hitory. | R | 
| The 


4 
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The Man who chuſes never to laugh, or whoſe be- 
calm'd Paſſions know no Motlon, ſeems to me only in 
the quiet State of a green Tree he vegetate), le 
true, but ſhall we ſay he lives ? Now, Sir, for Amuſe» 
ment. Reader, take heed | for I find a ſtrong im» 
pulſe to talk impertinently 1 if therefore you are not 
* as fond of ſeeing, as I am of ſewing mylelf in all 
my Lights, you may turn over two Leaves together, 
and leave what follows to thole who have more Curl- 
oſity, and leſs to do with their Time, than you have. 
—— As I was ſaying then, let us, for Amuſement, ad- 
7 vance this, or any other Prince, to the moſt glorious 
Throne, mark out his Empire in What Clime you 
leaſe, fix him on the higheſt Pinnacle of unbounded 
wer and in that State let us enquire into his degree 
of Happineſs make him at onee the Terror and the 
Envy of his Nelghbouts, ſend his Ambitlen out te War, 
and gratify it with extended Fame and Viderles j 
8 bring him in triumph heme, with great unhappy Cap: 
tives behind him, through the Aeelamatlens of his 
People, to repoſibfs his Realms in Peace. Well, 
when the Duſt has been bruſht from his Purple, what 
will he de next } Why, this envy'd Monarch (who, 
we will allow to have a more exalted Mind than ta 
be wy we with the trilling Flatteries of a congratu- 
lating Circle ) will chuſe to retire, I preſume, to enjoy 
in private the Contemplation of his Glory z an Amuſe» 
ment, you will ſay, that well becomes his Station | 
But there, in that pleaſing Rumination, when he has 
made up his new Account of Happineſs, how much, 
pray, will be added to the Balance more than as it 
8 ſtood before his laſt Expedition? From what one Article 
will the Improvement of it appear ? Will it ariſe from 

Wit he conſcious Pride of having done his weaker Enemy 
n Injury ? Are his Eyes ſodazzled with falſe Glory, 


IN 

— bat he thinks it a leſs Crime in him to break into the 
man Þ 'alace of his princely Neighbour, becauſe he gave him 
it ime to defend it, than for a Subject feloniouſly to plun 


ler the Hoyſe of a private Man ? Or is the Outrage 
df Hunger and Neceſſity more enormous than the Ra- 
age of Ambition? Let us even ſuppoſe the wicked 
O2 Uſage 
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Uſage of the World, as to that Point, may keep his 
Conſcience quiet; ſil), what is he to do with the ins 
finite Spoil that his imperial Rapine has brought home! 
Is he to fit down, and vainly deck himſelf with the 
Jewels which he has plunder'd from the Crown of an- 
other, whom Self-defence had compell'd to oppoſe him ? 
No, let us not debaſe his Glory Into ſo low a Weak 
neſs, What 1 then, are theſe ſhining "Treas 
_ {ures feed for? Is thelr vaſt Value in ſeelng his vul⸗ 
gar Bubſetts flare” at them, wiſe Men finile at them, 
ve his Children play with them ? er ean the new Fx- 
tent of his Deminlons add a Cublt te his Happineſs “ 
Was net his Empire wide enough before to de good In! 
And enn it add to his Delight that now no Monareh 
has ſueh room to do miſchief in } Hut farther If even 
the great Aut, to whoſe Reign ſuch Praiſes are 
liven, cou'd not enjoy his Days of Peace, free from 
6 Terrors of repeated Conſpiracles, which loſt him 
more Quiet to ſuppreſs, than hie Ambition coſt him 
to provoke them, What human Eminence is ſecure ? 
In what private Cabinet then muſt this wondrous Mo- 
narch lock up his _—_ that common Eyes 
are never to behold it ? Is 
ſoner to its own Superiority ? Or does he at laſt poorly 
lace it in the Triumph of his * Devaſtations ? 
ne Mement's Search into himſelf will _ ſhew 
im, that real and reaſonable Happineſs can have no 
xillence without Innocence and Liberty, What a 
Mockery is Greatneſs without them ? How loneſome 7 
muſt be the Life of that Monarch, who, while he go- 
verns only by being fear'd, is reſtrain'd from letting 
down his Grandeur ſometimes to forget himſelf, and to 
Humanize him into the Benevolence and Joy of Socie- 
ty ? To throw off his cumberſome Robe of Majeſty to 
be a Man without Diſguiſe, to have a ſenſible Taſte of 


it, like his Perſon, a Pri- 


Life in its Simplicity, till he confeſs, from the ſweet 8 


Experience, that dulce eff defipere in loco, was no 5 
Fool's Philoſophy. Or # 


the gawdy Charms of Pre- 


eminence are ſo ſtrong that they leave him no Senſe of 


a leſs pompous, tho' a more rational Enjoyment, none 
ſure can envy him, but thoſe who are the Dupes of 
an equally fantaſtick Ambition, My 


— RR OT OT”. 


= an unhappy Man, | 
* — for, are not ſometimes admitted to relieve 
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My Imagination is quite heated and 1 in 
dreſſing up this Phantome of 1 but 
z 


hope it 
has not made me ſo far miſunderſtood, as not to fave 
allow'd, that in all the Diſpenſations of Providence 
the Exetciſe of a great and virtuous Mind is the mo 
elevated State of Happineſs : No, Sir, 1 am not for 


"TM fotting up Galety againſt Wiſdom 1 nor for preferring 
dhe Man of Pleafure te the Philoſopher 4 but for ſhew⸗ 


ing, that the Wiſeſt, or Greateſt Man, is very nedr 
f the unbending Amuſements I am 


m. 
How far Imay have overrated theſe Amuſements, let 


# graver Caſulſta deeide 1 whether they affirm, or geſect, 


What I have aflbried, hurts not my Purpoſe 4 which 14 
not to give Laws to othets but to ew by what 
Laws I govern myſelf ! If I am miſguided, 't Nature's 
Fault, and I follow her, from thi; Verſugſlon 4 Ihat 
as Nature has diſtinguiſh'd our Species from the mute 
Creation, by our Rilibility, her eſign maſt have been, 
by that Faculty, as evidently to raiſe our IIappineſo, 
as by our Os Sublime (our etected Faces) to lift the 
Dignity of our Form above them. | 
otwithſtanding all I have ſaid, I am afraid there is 
anablolute Power, in what is ſimply call'd our Conſti- 


AFtution, that will never admit of other Rules for Hap» 
pineſo, than her own z from which ( be we never ſo wile 
or weak) without Divine Aſſiſtance, We only can re. 
eeive it: So that all thiz my Parade, and Grimace of 


Philoſophy, has been only — mighty Merit of 
ollowing my own Inclination, very natural Va- 
ity | Though it is ſome. ſort of Satisfaction to know 
he does not impoſe upon me. Vanity again! Hows 
ver, think it what you will that has drawn me into 
his copious Digreſſion, tis now high time to drop it: 


chan therefore in my next Chapter return to my 
Fool, from whence, 1 fear, I have too long been 


ruant. 
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CHAP, Il, 


Ih that writes of himſelf, not ei tir'd, 
Boys may give Men Leſſons, The Authors 
Preferment at School attended with M 
fortunes, The Danger of Merit among 
Equals, Of Satyriſls and Backbiters, 
What effeft they have had upon the Aulber. 
Stanzas publiſld by himſclf againſt himſelf, 


T often makes me ſmile, to think how contentedly 
I have ſate my ſelf down, to write my own Life ; 


nay, and with leſs Concern for what may be ſaid of i 


it, than I ſhould fee!, were I to do the ſame tor a de- 
ccas'd Acquaintance, This you will caſily account for, 
when "uy conſider, that n»thing gives a Coxcomb more 
Delight, than when you ſuffer him to talk of himſelf; 
which ſweet Liberty I here enjoy for a whole Volume 
together! A Privilege, which neither cou'd be allow'd 
me, ner wou'd become me to take, in the Company [I 


am generally admitted to; but here, where I have all 
the Talk to myſelf, and have no body to interrupt or 
contradict me, ſure, to fay, whatever I have a ming 
other People ſhou'd know of me, is a Pleaſure which 


none but Authors, as vain as myſelf, can conceive. —— 
But to my h iſtory. 
However litt e worth notice the Life of a Schov!- 


boy may be ſuppos'd to contain; yet, as the Paſſions of J 


Men and Children have much the fame Motives, and 


differ very little in their Effects, unleſs where the elder 1 
Experience may be able to conceal them: As therefore 


what ariſes from the Boy, may poſlibly be a Leſſon to 


the Man, I ſhall venture to relate a Fact, or two, that |} 


happen'd while I was ſtill at School. 

n February, 16 J died King Charles IF. who 
being the only King I had ever ſeen, I remember 
(young as I was) his death made a ſtrong Impreſſion 
upon me, as it drew Tears from the Eyes of Multi- 
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tudes, who look'd no further Into him than I did! But 
ſt was, then, a fort of a 8ehool-Dottrine to regard our 
Monarch as a Delty 4 as In the former Reign it was te 
ina he was accountable to this World, as well as to 
that above him. But what, perhaps, gave King Charlie. 
II. this peculiar poſſoſſon of ſo many Hearts, was 
his affable and enly manner In converſing 1 a Quality 
that goes farther with the greater Part of Mankind 
than many higher Virtues, which, in a Prince, might 
more immediately regard the publick Proſperity Even 
his indolent Amuſement of playing with his Dogs, and 
feeding his Ducks, in St. — ark, (which I have 
ſeen him do) made the common People adore him, 
and conſequently overlook in him, what, in a Prince 
of a different 'T'emper, they might have been out of 
humour at, | 

I cannot help remembring one more Particular in 
thoſe Times, tho! it be quite foreign to what will fol- 
low, I was carry'd by my Father to the — in 
Whitehall ; where I ſaw the King, and his royal Bro- 
ther the then Duke of York, with him in the Cloſet, 
and preſent _ the whole Divine Service. Such 
Diſpenſation, it ſeems, for his Intereſt, had that un- 
happy Prince, from his real Religion, to aſſiſt at ano- 
ther, to which his Heart was ſo utterly averſe... [ 
now proceed to the Facts I promis'd to ſpeak of. 

King Charles his Death was judg'd, by our School- 


4 maſter, = m_ Subject to lead the Form I was in, 


into a higher kind of Exerciſe ; he therefore enjoin'd 
us, ſeverally, to make his Funeral Oration : This ſort 
of Taſk, ſoentirely New to us all, the Boys receiy'd 
with Aſtoniſhment, as a Work above their Capaci- 
ty ; and tho' the Maſter perſiſted in his Command, 
they one and all, except my ſelf, reſolv'd to decline it. 
But I, Sir, who was ever giddily forward, and thought- 
leſs of — ſet my ſelf round!y to work, 
and got through it as well as I could. I remember to 
this Hour, that ſingle Topick of his Aﬀability (which 
made me mention it before) was ths chief Motive that 
warm'd me into the Undertaking ; and to ſhew how 
+ n - yery ' 
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very childiſh a Notion I had of his Character at that 
time, I rais'd his Humanity, and Love of thoſe who 
ſery'd him, to ſuch height, that J imputed his Death 
to the Shock he receiv'd from the Lord Arlington's 
being at the point of Death, about a Week before 
him. This Oration, ſuch as it was, I produc'd the 
next Morning : All the other Boys pleaded their 1n- 
ability, which the Maſter taking rather as a mark 
of their Modeſty than their Idleneſs, only ſeem'd to 
uniſhiþy ſetting me at the Head of the Form: Pre- 
erment dearly bought! Much happier had I been to 
have ſunk my Performance in the general Modeſty 
of declining it. A moſt uncomfortable Life I led a- 
mong em, for many a Day after! I was ſo jeer'd, '% 
laugh'd at, and hated as a pragmaticaFBaſtard (hoot Wo 
boys Language) who had betray'd the who'e Form, 
that ſcarce any of 'em would keep me company ; and 
tho” it ſo far advanc'd me into the Maſter's Favour, 
that he wou'd often take me from the School, to give 
me an Airing with him on Horſe-back, while the 


were left to their Leſſons ; you may be ſure, ſu ; 


envy'd Happineſs did not encreaſe their Good-will to 
me : Notwithſtanding which, my Stupidity cou'd take 9 
no warning from their Treatment. An Accident of 
the ſame nature happen'd ſoon after, that might have 4 
frighten'd a Boy of a meek Spirit, from attempting 4 
any thing above the loweſt Capacity. On the 23d f 
April following, being the Coronation-Day of the 
new King, the School petition'd the Maſter for leave 
to play; to which he agreed, * any of 
the Boys wou'd produce an Eng/ib Ode upon that 
Occaſion.— The very Word, Oh, I know, makes 
ou ſmile already: and ſoit does me; not only becauſe | 
t ſtill makes ſo many poor Devils turn Wits upon 
it, but from a more agreeable Motive; from a RefleQi- 7 
on of how little 1 then thought that, half a Cen- 
tury afterwards, I ſhou'd be call'd upon twice a Year, } 
by my Poſt, to make the ſame kind of Oblations to 
an wnexceptionable Prince, the ſerene Happineſs of 
whoſe Reign my halting Rhimes are ill ſo unequal | 
Wes This, I own, is Vanity withoug Diſguiſe ; Hy 
| #4 | 
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Mac olim meminiſſe juvat : The remembrance of the 
miſerable Proſpect we had then before us, and have 
ſince eſcap'd by a Revolution, is now a Pleaſure, 
which, without that Remembrance, I could not ſo 
heartily have enjoy'd. The Ode I was ſpeaking of 
ſell to my Lot, which, in about half an Hour I pro- 
duc'd. I cannot ſay it was much above the merry Style 
of Sing / Sing the Day, and ſing the Song, in the 
Farce: Yet, bad as it was, it ſerv'd to get the School 
Ja Play-day, and to make me not a little vain upon it; 
8 which laſt Effect ſo diſguſted my Play-fellows, that 
they left me out of the Party I had moſt Mind to be 
of, in that Day's Recreation. But their Ingratitude 
ſerv'd only to increaſe my Vanity; for I conſider'd 
them as ſo many beaten Tits, that had juſt had the 
Mortification of ſeeing my Hack of a Pega/us come 
in before them. This low Paſſion is ſo rooted in our 
Nature, that ſometimes riper Heads cannot govern it. 
have met with much the ſame filly fort of Coldneſa, 
even from my Cotemporaries of the Theatre, from 
having the ſuperfluous Capacity of writing my ſelf the 
CharaQers I . acted. 8 
Here, perhaps, I may again ſeem to be vain ; but 
if all theſe Facts are true (as true they are) how can 
help it? Why am I oblig'd to conceal them? The 
crit of the beſt of them is not ſo extroardinary as to 
have warn'd me to be nice upon it; and the Praiſe 
due to them is ſo ſmall a Fiſh, it was ſcarce worth 
WM while to throw my Line into the Water for it. If I 
confeſs my Vanity while a Boy, can it be Vanity, 
when a Man, to remember it? And if I have a tole- 
rable Feature, will not that as much belong to my 
WP icture, as an Imperfedion? In a Word, from what 
have mentioned, I wou'd obſerve only this; That 
vhen we are conſcious of the leaſt comparative Merit 
n ourſelves, we ſhould take as much care to conceal 
he Value we ſet upon it, as if it were a real Defect: 
Jo be elated, or vain upon it, is ſhewing your Mo- 
ey before People in want z ten to one, but ſome 
ho may think you have too much, may borrow, or 
pick your Pocket before you get home. He who 
__ 
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aſſumes Praiſe to himſelf, the World will think over. b 
Pays himſelf. Even the Suſpicion of being vain, Wl 
ought as much to be dreaded as the Guilt itſelf. Ce/ar 
was of the ſame Opinion, in regard to his Wife's 
Chaſtity. Praiſe, tho' it may be our due, is not like 
a Bank Bill, to be paid upon Demand; to be valua- 
ble, it muſt be voluntary. When we are dun'd for 
it, we have a Right and Privilege to refuſe it. f 
Compulſion inſiſts upon it, it can only be paid as 
Perſecution in Points of Faith is, in a counterfeit 
Coin: And who, ever, believ'd Occaſional Confor- 
mity to be ſincere ? Nero, the moſt vain Coxcomb of ³ 
a Tyrant that ever breath'd, cou'd not raiſe an un- 
feigned Applauſe to his _ by military Execution: 
Even where praiſe is deſerv'd, Ill-nature and Self- con- 
ceit (Paſſions, that poll a majority of Mankind) will 
with leſs reluctance part with their Money, than their 
Approbation. Men of the greateſt Merit are ford 
to ſtay 'till they die, before the World will fairly | 
make up their Account: Then, indeed, you have a 
Chance for your full Due, becauſe it is leſs grudg'd 
when you are incapable of enjoying it : Then, pe -* 
haps, even Malice ſhall heap Praiſes upon your Me. 
mory z tho' not for your ſake, but that your ſurvi- | 
ving Competi:ors may ſuffer by a Compariſon, *Tis 3 
from the ſame Principle that Satyr ſhall have a thou - 
ſand Readers, where Panegyric has one. When [ 
therefore find my Name at length, in the Satyrical 
Works of our moſt celebrated living Author, I never 
look upon thoſe Lines as Malice meant to me, (for 
he knows I never provok'd it) but Profit to himſelf : 
One of his Points muſt be, to have many Readers: 
He conſiders that my Face and Name are more known 
than thoſe of many thouſands of more conſequence in 
the _—_ That therefore, right of wrong, a Lick 1 
at the Larreat will always be a ſure bait, ad ca, 
elm wor ＋ to eateh him little Readers : And that ih 
to gratify the Unlearned, by now and then -interſper- JW 
ſing thoſe merry Sacriflees of an old Aequalntanee to 
their 'Vaſte, is u plece of quite right Poetical o_ i 
ut 


—— 
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_ put as a little bad Poetry, is the greateſt Crime he 
_ Jays to my charge, I am willing to ſubſcribe to his O- 
n 11 1 . 2 . . 

pinion of i. That this fort of Wit is one of the eaſi- 
85 ea ways too, of pleaſing the generality of Readers, is 


vident from the comfortable Subſiſtence which our 
eekly Retailers of Politicks have been known to pick 
for op, merely by making bold with a Government that 
11 had unfortunately neglected to find their Genius a bet- 
la: er Employment. | 
ie . Hence too ariſes all that flat Poverty of Cenſure and 
IInvective, that ſo often has a Run in our publick Pa- 


ke 
a- 


— i K ders, upon the Succeſs of a new Author; when, God 
. * [ nows, there is ſeldom above one Writer among hun- 
on: dreds in — at the ſame time, whoſe Satyr a Man of 
on. Pommon Senſe ought to be mov'd at. When a Maſter 
„in n the Art is angry, then, indeed, we ought to. be a- 


Warm'd ! How terrible a Weapon is Satyr in the Hand 
f a great Genius? Yet even there, how liable is Pre- 
adice to miſuſe it? How far, when general, it may 
eform our Morals, or what Cruelties it may in- 
fi by being angrily particular, is perhaps above my 
Peach to determine. 1 ſhall therefore only beg leave 
o interpoſe what [I feel for others, whom it may per- 


£©Y 
Ce 
1 


ei. nally have fallen upon. When I read thoſe Morti- 


ying Lines of our moſt eminent Author, in his Cha- 


* racer of Atticus ( Atticus, whoſe Genius in Verſe, 
* nd whoſe Morality in Proſe, has been ſo juſtly admir'd) 
ca] Though 1 am charni'd with the Poetry, my Imagi« 
1c ation is hurt at the Severity of it; and tho' I allow 
. he Satyriſt to have had perſonal Provocation, yet, 
le. ethinks, for that very Reaſon, he ought not to have 
— roubled the Publick with it : For as it is obſerv'd in 


he 242d Tattler, In all Terms of Reproof, where 


way che Sentence appears to ariſe from Perſonal Hatred, 
ok mor Paſſion, it is not then made the Cauſe of Man⸗ 


* kind, but a Miſunderſtanding between two Per- 
„ ſons.“ But if ſuch kind of Satyr has its Incontella- 
le Greatneſs If its exemplary Brightneſs may not 
miſlead inferior Wits inte a barbarous Imitation of its 
* Severity, then I bave only admir'd the Verſes, and ex - 
p d nb yfelf, by bringing them under (6 fry ulous a 


lon} 
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Reflection: But the Pain which the Acrimony of thoſe W 
Verſes gave me, is, in ſome meaſure, allay'd, in find- W 
ing that this inimitable Writer, as he advances in . 
Years, has ſince had Candour enough to celebrate the 
ſame Perſon for his viſible Merit. Happy Genius ! 
whoſe Verſe, like the Eye of Beauty, can heal the 
deepeſt Wounds with the leaſt Glance of Favour, 9 
Since I am got ſo far into this Subject, you muſt 
give me leave to go thro' all I have a mind to ſay up» | 
on it z becauſe | am not ſure, that in a more proper 
Place, my Memory may be fo full of it. I cannot 
find, therefore, from what Reaſon, Stayr is allow'd 3 
more Licence than Comedy, or why either of them | 
(to be admir'd) ought not to be limited by Decene; "2 
and Juſtice, Let J wwenal and Ariftephancs have taken 
what Liberties they pleaſe if the Learned have no- 
thing more than their Antiquity to juſtify their lay- 
ing about them, at that enormous rate, I ſhall win 
they had a beiter Excule for them ! The Perſonal Ridi- 
eule and Scurrility thrown upon Secrates, which Pu- 
tarch too condemns z and the Buldneſs of 7 avenal, in 
Writing real Names over guilty CharaQers, I cannot 
think are to be pleaded in right of our modern Liber- q 
ties of the ſame kind. Facit indignatio ver ſum, may | 
be a very ſpirited Expreſſion, and ſeems to give a 
Reader hopes of a lively Entertainment : But I at a+ 
frald Reproof is in unequal Hands, when Anger l. 
its Executioner 3 and the! an outrageous InveAtive may 
carry ſome Truth in it, yet it will never have that 
natural, eaſy Credit with us, which we gave to the 
— Ironies of a col Head. The Satyr that en 
ſmile eireum prætcordia ludit, and ſeldom fails to bring the 
Reader quite over to his Side, whenever Ridicule and 
Folly are at variance;..But whena Perſon ſatyrla'd is us'd 
with the extremeſt Rigour, he may ſometimes meet with 
Compaſlion, inſtead of Contempt, and throw back the 
Odium that was deſign'd for him, upon the Author. 
When I would therefore diſarm the Satyriſt of this In- 
dignation, I mean little more, than that I wou'd take from 
him all private or perſonal Predjudice, and wou'd [9b 4 
| ve 
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1.ave him as much general Vice to ſcourge as he pleaſes, 
and that with as much Fire and Spirit as Art and Na- 
ture demand to enliven his Work, and keep his Reader 
awake, 

Againſt all this it may be objected, That theſe are 
Laws which none but PRs Writers will obs 
ſerve, and only Men Eminence ſhould give. I 

rant it, and therefore only ſubmit them to Writers of 
etter Judgment. 1 pretend not to reſtrain others 
7 from chuſing what I don't like z they are welcome (if 
they pleaſe too) to think I offer theſe Rules, more from 
an Incapacity to break them, than from a moral Hu- 
manity, Let it beſo! All, That will not weaken 
the ſtrength of what I have aſſerted, if my Aſſertion 
be true. And though I allow, that Provocation is not 
apt to weigh out its Reſentments by Nrachms and 
Seruples, 1 thall Rill think, that no publick Revenge 
can be honourable, where it la not limited by Juſtice 3 
and if Honour is inſatiable in its Revenge, it loſes 
what it contends for, and ſinks itſelf, if not into 
Cruelty, at leaſt into Vain-glory. 

This ſo ſingular Concern which I have ſhewn for o- 
thers, may naturally lead you to aſk me, what I feel 
for myſeit, when I am unfavourably treated by the 
elaborate Authors of our daily Papers, Shall I be 
ſincere, and own my — Its uſual Effect ls to 
make me vain | Fer I eonſſder, if I were quite good 
for nothing, theſe Pidlers in Wit would not be con» 
cern'd to take me to pieces, or (not to be quite fo vain) 
when they moderately charge me with only Ignorance 
or Dulueſs, I foe nothing in That which an honeſt 
Man need be alham'd of 1 There i _ a goed Soul, 
# who, from thoſe ſweet Slumbers of the Brain, are ne» 
ver awaken'd by the leaſt harmful Thought; and 1 
em ſometimes attempted to think thoſe Retailers of 
Wit may be of the ſame Claſi z that what they write 
proceeds not from Malice, but Induſtry ; and that I 
ought no more to reproach them, than | would a Laws 
yer that pleads againſt me for his Fee; that their De- 
traction, like Dung, thrown upon a Meadow, tho? it 
may ſeem at firſt to deform _ roſpect, in a little time 

1c 
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it will — of itſelf, and leave an involuntary Crop 
of Praiſe behind it. * ft 
When they confine themſelves to a ſober Criticiſm 
upon what I write ; if their Cenſure is juſt, what an- 
(wer can I make to it? If it is unjuſt, why ſhould I 
{ſuppoſe that a ſenſible Reader will not ſee it, as well 
as myſelf ? Or, admit I were able to expoſe them, by 
A laughing Reply, will not that Reply beget a Rejoin- 
der ? And though they might be Gainers, by having the 
worſt on't, in a Paper War, that is no Tem tation 
for me to come into it. Or (to make both ſides lem 
conſiderable) would not my bearing IIl-language, from WW 
a Chimney-ſweeper, do me leſs harm, than it would 
be to box with Kim, tho! I were ſure to beat him 
Nor indeed is the little Reputation L have, as ati Au. 
thor, worth the trouble of a Defence. Then, as oO . 
Eritieliſm can poſtibly make me worſe than 1 really 
am ſo nothing | ay er my ſelf ean poſſibly make me 
better i When thefefore @ determin'd Erltiek comes 
amd with Wit and Outrage, ke take from mie that | 
mall Pittanee 1 have, | would ne mere difpute with 8 
him, than I wou'd 16fift a Gentleman of the Read, e 
live a little Pocket-money, Men that gie in want | 
themſelves, ſeldam make a Conſblenee of taking it 
it from others. Whoever thinks 1 have too much, ib 
welcome to whut ſhare of it he plenſÞs; Nay, to inake ® 
him more merciful (as | partly gueſs the worlt he can 
ſay of what 1 now write) I will prevent even the Im- \ 
putation of his doing me Injuſtice, and honeltly ſay it i 
anyſelf, %. That of all the Aſſurances I was ever 
uilty of, this, of writing my own Life, is the moſt 
ardy, 1 beg his Pardon ! —Impudent is what I 
ſhou'd have ſaid ! That thro' every Page there runs n 
Vein of Vanity and Impertinence, Which no French 
Frſigns mamoires 1 Fun up to! but, as this is a 


wt 
KCC Saw 1 1 __ E „ —— — tw 


common Error, I freſume- the Terms of Doating "i 
Tyr, Old Fool, or Conceited Coxcomb, will carry 
Contempt enough for an impa tial Cenſor to beſtow 
on me; that my Style is unequal, pert, and frothy 1 

patel\ and party» colour'd, like the Cont of an Har/e- 
gain low and pompous, cramm'd with Epithets, 


— ſtrewed [ 


Bly £3. wo wy tos 


PA — 


» 
1 — 
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* frew'd with Scraps of ſecond-hand Latin from com- 
mon (Quotations z _—_— aiming at Wit, without 
ever hitting the Mark; a mere Ragouſt, toſs'd up 
from the Offals of other Authors: My Subject be. 

low all bens but my own, which, whenever I keep to, 

is flatly dawb'd by one eternal Egotiſm : That I want 
4 nothing but Wit, to be as an accompliſh'd a Coxcomb 
here, as ever | attempted to expoſe on the Theatre: 
Nay, that this very Confeſſion is no more a ſign of my 
2 Modeſty, than it is a Proof of my judgment; that, 
n in I you may roundly tell me, that — Cina (or 


| 
Id I Cibber ) vult videri Pauper, et ff Panper, 
„ ue lente Cluna cries, I'm Poor and Low, 
10 You may believe him be 5s feat fo. 
59 


Well, sir Eritick ! and what ef all this? Now k 
| laid myfelf at gout Feet, what will you di with 
me ? Expoſe me! Why, dear Sir, due: net every Man 
that welies, expoſe hinfelf } Can you make me mee 
vidieulous than Nature has maile me ? You eau net 
ſure age, that I would lefs the Pleafhre of Writing, 
becauſe you might poſlibly ee me a Vleek lend, r 
erhaps might plealantly tell other People they guglit 
io think me ſo too, Will nat they Jude a: well from 
Wat / ſhy, as from what 7% lay then you at 
"oF tack me merely to diveit yourſelf, your Excaſe for 
IF writing will be no better than mine. But perhaps you 
may want Bread: If that be tlie Caſe, even go to 
Dinner, i' God's Name! 

14 If our belt Authors when teiz'd by theſe Triſlers, 
© 2 have not been Maſters of this Indifference, I ſhou'd 
not wonder if it were disbeliev'd in me ; but when it 


ry ſeem {o incredible ; And though I confeſs, the com + 
— plete Revenge of making them Immortal Dunces in 
nn A mmortal Verſe, might be glorious z yet, if you will 
"ye call it Inſenſibility in me, never to have winc'd at 
— them, even that * has its Happineſs, ny 

2 Wat 


£ 
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what could Glory give me more ? For m ve | * 

a 1001 had ho Lon to thi 7 Wider 11 9 
me a 4 it voy flew ek into TY 4 1 

on 4 as jt Happens vel ik * pon hey wort 

at their d ee agalnſt the Wing. If u Serib⸗ 

blet cannot be eafy; beeaufe he fanties | have ion good 

I Opinion of uy wn Produetient, let him * ite on. 

and mertiß) 0. we hi — the Cha ity io be 6yt of 

temper MYR h H 1 Him quiet; ol 28 

6 Bf, if reality, / Ned y (HING — 

repreſented, the“ bel jv i me by Perſons tg wh BIN 

I am up RAWN, ugh me 107 more Cancery 


"ay What M * og mne in "Lo * e 1 
wy thaſs with whom ns by only, hore my 1 
harafter can affect me 4 and ture ta ſky, 
n find out a new way of Wiking that will make 
ſ my Time there ba eſt agreeably 3 
ou ſee, Sir, how hard it is for þ « Man that is ny? i 
lug of himſelf, to know when to give over but If 
you are tired, lay me aſide till you have a freſh Appe - 
lite; if not, I'll tell you a Story. | 
In the Year 1730, there were many Authors, whoſe | 
Merit wanted nothing but Intereſt to recommend them 
to the vacant Lawre/, and who took it ill, to ſee it at 
laſt conferr'd upon a Comedian] inſomuch, that they 
were reſolv'd, at leaſt, to ſhew Specimens of their ſu- 
1 Pretenſions, and accordingly enliven'd the pub- I! 
ck Papers with ingenious Epigrams, and ſatyrical 


f 


A 


Flirts, at the unwort — Succeſſor : Theſe Papers, my 


Friends, with a wicked Smile, would often put into 9 
my Hands, and deſire me to read them fairly in 

1 | This was a Challenge which I never de- 
clin and, to do my doughty Antagoniſts juſtice, || 
I always read them with as much impartial Spirit, 
as if I had writ them my ſelf. While I was thus 
beſet on all ſides, there ha ppen n'd to ſtep forth a 4 
cal Knight-Errant to my Aſſiſtance, who was Erd 0 
enough to publiſh ſome — Stanzas in wy t 
Favour, Theſe, you may be ſure, the Raillery of 
Friends could do no leſs than ſay, I had gr I 

| myſe 
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myſelf, To deny it; 1 — 40 oy but have con- 


4 Red thelt with 1 8 vote — 
. em, is it | yore 1 - len — 
— No ts — R _ , kt lr —_ 

„ few, what wu Id not be eafily eemprehendedl, 

gd 7 1155 105 i have & Day's 0 ines; and. f Woul 
i print a Explanation ts it: 16 egneſucde; in tw 
8 « afige | fork this Letter; With ſeme deggerel 


bh mes at the Bettem; 
fo the Author of the Whitehall Rvening Fuſt. 


IR. 
1.5 HE Verſii to the Laureat, in yours of Satur- 
i 


day laſt, baue occafion'd the following Reply, 
> I 155 you'll give a place in 3 _ " 
brew that abe can br guich, as abel ſm , 
a proper Occaſſon: And, ar I think it the lonueſt l artof 
a Scenndrel to make bold with any Man' Character Y 
Print, without ſubſcribing, the true Name of the Au- 
thor z 1 therefore deſire, if the Laureat it concern'd 
enough, to a the Queſtion, that yoa will tell him 
"Wy ame, and avbere J live i till then, 1 be leave 
„, knonun by no other than that of, 


Your Servant, 
Monday, Jan, 11, 1730. | 


Francis FAIRPLAY, 


heſe were the Verſes. 
1 


Ah, hah! Sir Coll, is that thy Way, 
Thy own dull Praiſe towrite ? 
And weu'd'ſt thou fland for ſure a Lay? 
No, that's too ſtale a Lite, ' 
D 3 Nature, 
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II. 
Mu and 4. one 


may 0s 
ining Ro 
a play % C at /. 2 * 


III. 


Who ſee: thee in Tago's Part, 
But thinks thee ſuch a Rogue Þ 
And i: not glad with all his Heart, 
To hang /o ſad a Dog ? 


IV. 


When Bays thou play „, Thy/elf thou art; 
For ther by Ide, , af 

» Mo Blickbead beiter ſuits the Part, 

Than ſuch a Coxcomb Wit. 


V. 


In Wronghead too, thy Brains wwe 
Who might do well at Plough ; © fee, 

As fit for Parliament was be, N 
2 for the Laurel, Thon. 


VI. 


| my thy protected Verſe on Court, 
nd try it on the Sta 

' There it will make —＋ better Sport, 

And ſet the Tonun in Rage. 


VII. 


* — and Wits, and ans and Smarts, 
will, Where H ng} Jon #6t 1 oth Dub 
il % tw their Parts, t6t My 
Ard nd i ts the Devil, : 


nn * r 


e „ „ Aa SiD@A4iccac oa . 


But, | 
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VIII. 
n 


I Delight 
Blond | chou'l nd it all, 


IX. 


But. ab / in 
0 —— th 
7 542 


| j Thunder, "i ſaid, the Laurel dares: ; 
[ Nought but thy Bronws could blaſt it : 


And yet . O curftl, provoking Stars ! 
Thy Conort is, t 1 it, 


This, Sir, I offer as a Proof, that I was ſeven 
= Years ago the ſame cold Candidate for Fame, which I 
would ffill be thought ; you will not eafily ſuppoſe I 
could have much Concern about it, while, to gratify 
tue merry Pique of my Friends, I was capable of ſeem- 
ing to head the Poetical Cry then againſt me, and at the 
ſame time of never letting the Publick know, till this 
Hour, that theſe Verſes were written by myſelf : Nor 
do I give them you as an Entertainment, but merely 
A to ſhew you this particular Caſt of my Temper. 
1 When I have ſaid this, I would not have it thought 
KAffectation in me, when I grant, that no Man worthy 
the Name of an Author, is a more faulty Writer than 
'F myſelf ; that I am not Maſter of my own Language, 
I too often feel, when I am at a Loſs for expreſlion : 
I know too that I have too bold a Diſregard for that 
Correctneſs, which others ſet fo juſt a Value upon: 
This I ought to be aſham'd of, when I find that per- 
ſons, of perhaps colder I — are allow'd to 
JW write better than myſelf. enever I ſpeak of any 
ching that highly delights me, I find it very difficult to 
keep my Words within the Bounds ef Common Senſe 1 
Even when I write toe, the ſame Failing will fome- 
JW titnes get the better of me 4 of which I cannot give 
vou a ſtronger Inſtance, than in that wild Expreſſion I 


„ 5 4 Line in the Bpihgne le Ronurar 


| 
| 
| 
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made uſe of in the firſt Edition of my Preface to the 1 
Provol'd Husband ; where, ſpeaking of Mrs. OJ a- 


feld's excellent Performance in the Part of Lady Towwn- 9 P 
ly, my Words ran thus, vis. It is not enough to ſay, | | 


that here ſhe outdid her uſual Outdoing.— A moſt vile 
Jingle, I grant it! You may well ask me, How could | 


poſſibly commit ſuch a Wantonneſs to Paper ? And N 
TI owe myſelf the Shame of confeſſing, I have no Ex- 


cuſe for it, but that, like a Lover in the Fulneſs of his 
Content, by endeavouring to be floridly grateful, I 


| talk'd Nonſenſe. Not but it makes me ſmile to remem- 


ber how many flat Writers have made themſelves brisk 


upon this ſingle Expreſſion ; wherever the Verb, Outdo, 7 8 
could come in, the pleaſant Accuſative, Outdoing, was 


r 


ſure to follow it. The provident Wags knew, that 
Decies repetita placeret: ſo delicious a Morſel could 
not be ſery'd up too often! After it had held them nine 
times told for a jeſt the Publick has been peſter'd wit 

a tenth Skull, t 


hold of it | Ten Years after it firſt came from me, it 


ſerv'd to enliven the Eloquence of an eminent Pleader i 


before a Houſe of Parliament ! What Author would | 
not envy me fo frolickſome a Fault, that had ſuch pub- 
lick Honours paid to it? 


Aſter this Conſciouſneſsof my real DefeAs, you will | 


eaſily judge, Sir, how little | preſume that my Pueti- 1 


cal Labours may outlive thoſe of my mortal Conte. 


oraries. : 

, At the ſame time that I am ſo humble in my Preten- 
fons to Fame, I would not be thought to undervalue 
itz Nature will not ſuffer us to deſpiſe it, but ſhe may 
ſometimes make us too fond of it, I have known 
more than one good Writer, very near ridiculous, from 
being in tvo much Heat about it. Whoever intrinſical- } 
ly deſerves it, will always have a proportionable Right 
to lt. It can neither be reſign'd, nor taken from you 


by Violence, Truth, which is unalterable, muſt 1 


( owever his Fame may beconteſted) give every Man 
iz Due: What a Poem weighs, it Will be Worth: 
nor i 


oy — 


ick enough to repeat it. Nay, the 1 
very learned in the Law, have at laſt facetioufſy laid ME 
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i} Wor is it in the Power of Human Eloquence, with Fa- 
or or Prejudice, to increaſe or diminiſh its Value. 
Prejudice, tis true, may a while diſcolour it! but it 
vill always have its Appeal to the Equity of good Senſe, 
which will never fail, in the end, to reverſe all falſeJudg- 
1 ment againſt it. Therefore when I ſee an eminent Author 
hurt, and impatient at an impotent Attack upon his 
Labours, he diſturbs my Inclination to admire him z 
grow doubtful of the favourable Judgment I have 
nade of him, and am quite uneaſy to ſee him ſo tender, 
mh a Point he cannot but know he ought not himſelf to 
pe judge of ; his Concern indeed, at another's Prejudice, 
1 br 2 may be natural; but, to own it, 
4 cems to me a natural Weakneſs. When a Work is ap- 
Parently great, it will go without Crutches ; all your 
Art and Anxiety to heighten the Fume of it, then be- 
\F&omes low and little. He that will bear no Cenſure, 
I nuſt be often robb'd of his due praiſe. Fools have as 
ooda Right to be Readers, as Men of Senſe have, 
End — not to give their Judgments too? Methinks 
t would be a fort of Tyranny in Wit, for an Author 
obe publickly putting every Argument to death that 
f ppear'd againſt him i ſo abſolute a Demand for —_ 
ation, puts us upon our Right to diſpute it; Praiſe 
"Js as much the Reader's Property, as Wit is the Au- 
Fhor's ; Applauſe ie not a Tax paid to him as a Prince, 
Put rather a Benevolence given to him as a Beggar z 
and we have naturally more Charity for the dumb Beg- 
r, than the ſturdy one, The Merit of a Writer, 
ind a fine Woman's Face, are never mended by their 
$ — them: How amiable is ſhe that ſeems not to 

now ſhe is handſome. 
To conclude; all I have faid upon this Subject is 
uch better contained in fix I. ines of a Reverend Au- 
hor, which will be an Anſwer to all critical Cenſure 

dr ever. 


2 — — 4 — 
2 — 
* 


i * 
+ 5 
* 


Time i; the Tue Time bat nor Friend, my For 1 
Fus Fame «vill wither, and the Trat vill grow : 


Arm 
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Arn'd ith thi Truth, all Critics Ih. | 
For, if I fall, by my own Pen I die. Pc 
While Snarlers firiue with proud, but fruitleſs Pain, „ 

To wound Immortals, or to 10 the Slain, . 


Sr Wm. * © 


The Author's ſeweral Chances for the Church, Þ 
the Court, and the Army, GoinfJo the . 
Univer/icy., Met the Revolution at Not- 
ingham. Took Arms on that Side. Wha: % 
he ſaw of it, A few Political Thoughts. 


Fortune willing to do for him. His neglefi bl 
of ber. The Stage preferr'd io all her Fa- 


vours. The Profeſſion of an Actor conſi- | 
der d. The Misfortunes and Advantages 
of it 0 by | 

Am now come to that Crifis of my Life, when 

Fortune ſeem'd to be at a Loſs what ſhe ſhould do Wl 
with me. Had ſhe favour'd my Father's firſt Deſigna- WIPE 
tion of me, he might then, perhaps, have had as ſan- 
guine hopes of my being a Biſhop, as I afterwards con- 9 
ceiv'd of my being a General when I firſt took Arms, at the 
Revolution. Nay, after that, I had a third Chance too, In. 
equally as good, of becoming an Under-proper of the e 
State. How, at laſt, I came to be none of all theſe, 
the Sequel will inform you. . 1 

About the Year 1687, I was taken from School to 
Rand at the BleQtion of Children into Wincheſter Col. 
l 77% being, by my Mother's ſide, a Deſcendant 
of William of Wickam, the Founder, my Father 
who knew little how the World was to be dealt with) 
magined my having that Advantage, would be Secu- “ 
nly enough for my Eueceſs, and 4 me imply donn 

ther, Without the leaſt favourable Recommendation 
er Intereſt, but that of my naked Merlt, and a pom. 

| pow | 


* 


— 
_— 
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"ous Pedigree in my Pocket, Had he tack'd a Direc- 
ul jon to my Back, and ſent me by the Carrier to the 
layor of the Town, to be choſen Member of Parlia- 
ent there, I might have had juſt as much chance to 

"Have ſucceeded in the one, as the other. But I muſt not 
Mnit in this place, to let you know, that the Experi- 
1 ce which my Father then bought, at my Coſt, 
Wught him, ſome Years after, to take a more judicious 
re of my younger Brother, Lenvis 'C:bber, whom, 
ich the Prelent of a Statue of the Founder, of his 
on making, he recommended to the ſame College. 
This Statue now ſtands (I think) over the School Door 


% here, and was ſo well executed, that it ſeem'd to ſpeak 
5. for its Kinſman. It was no ſooner ſet up, than 
ie Door of Preferment was open'd to him. 


„Here, one wou'd think, my Brother had the Ad- 
Fantage of me, in the Favour of Fortune, by this his 
Irſt laudable Step into the World.“ I own, I was fo 
Proud of his Suecefs, that I even valued myſelf upon 
t; and yet it is but a melancholy Reflexion to obſerve, 
ow unequally his Profeſſion and mine were provided 
or; when I, who had been the Outcaſt of Fortune, 


do Pould find means, from my Income of the Theatre, 
my M defore I was my own Maſler there, to ſupply, in his 
an- WWigheſt Preferment, his commmon Neceſlities. I can- 
on- Pot part with his Memory without telling you, I had 
the Is ſincere a Concern for this Mother's We'l-being, as 
too, Iny own. He had lively Parts, and more than ordi- 


' the Pary Learning, with a good deal of natural Wit and 
eſe, Humour; but from too great a Diſregard to his 
ealth, he died a Fellow of New College in Oxford, 
| to on after he had been ordain'd by Dr. Compton, then 
Col. Wiſhop of London. I now return to the State of my 
dant Den Affair at #Fincheſter, 
ther After the Election, the moment I was inform'd that 
with) was one of the unſuecefsful Candidates, 1 bleſt my 
een. elk to think What & happy Reprieve | had got, Hot 
oon he confin'd Life of doggy hy bi and the fame Day 
ation ole Polt back ty Lovdew, that I might vrelve tive 


pom WP vvgh te fee a Play (they my darling Delight) betoie 
my 


thankful, and amaz'd at it! 
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my Mother might demand an Account of my travel- i 
ling Charges. When I look back to that time, it al- 
moſt makes me tremble to think what Miſeries, in fif- 


* 


? 
ty Years farther in Life, ſuch an unthinking Head Wl 


.F 


was liable to / To ask, why Providence afterwards | 
took more care of me, than I'did of myſelf, might be 
making too bold an Enquiry intd its ſecret Wilt and | 
Pleaſure : All I can ſay to that Point, is, that I am 


"Twas about this time I firſt imbib'd an Inelination, | 
which I durſt not reveal, for the 8 for, beſides 1 
that I knew it would diſoblige my Father, I had no- 
Conception of any means, practicable, to make my 
way to it, I therefore ſuppreſs'd the bewitching Idea: 
of ſo ſublime a Station, and compounded with my 2 
Ambition by laying a lower Scheme, of only getting 4 
the neareſt way into the immediate Life of a Gentle- : 
man-Collegiate. My Father being at this time em. 
loy'd at Chatſworth in Derbybire, by the then) 
zarl of Devon/Sire, who was railing that Seat from a I 
Gothick, to 4 Grecian, Maynificence, I made uſe of 
the Leiſure I then had, in London, to open to him, 
by Letter, my Diſinelination to walt another Year for 
an uncertaln Preferment at Winchefer, and to entrent 
kim that he would ſend me I by & morter 
Cut, to the Univerſity; W Father, Who was natu⸗ 
rally indulgent to me, rem ts eemply With my Re. 
quell; and Wrote word, that as foen 6s his Aﬀalrs Would | 
permit; he would earry me With him, and ſettle me 
in ſeme College, but rather at Cambridte, where, (du 
ring his late Refidence at that Place, In making toms 
wtatues that now fand upen Trinity College New Li- 7? 
brary, he had eantratted fame Aequalntance with the 
the Heads of Hufen, who might allifh his Intentions 3 
for me, This I lik'd better than to ge diſtaunie- 3 
nane'd to Oy, to which it would have been | 
a fort of Reproach to me, not to have | 
come elected. Atter ſome Months were elaps'd, | 
my Father, not being willing to let me lie too 


n 
x 
Y 
} 
. 
ö 


long idling in London, ſent for me down to wn g 4 1 hy 
eworth, to be under his Eye, till he cou'd 
at 
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at leiſure to carry me to Cambridge. Pefore I could 
ſet out, on m Jonny thither, the Nation fell in la- 
bour of the Revolution, the News being then juſt 
brought to London, That the Prince of Orange, at the 
Head of an Army was landed in the ef, When I 
came to Nottingham, I found my Father in Arms 
W there, among thoſe Forces which the Earl of Devon- 
Lire had rais'd for the Redreſs of our violated Laws 
and Liberties. My Father judg'd this a proper Sea- 
ſon, for a young Strippling to turn himſelf looſe into 
the Buſtle of the World ; and being himſelf too ad- 
vanc'd in Years, to endure the Winter Fatigue, which 
might poſlibly follow, entreated that noble Lord, that 
he would be pleas'd to accept of his Son in his room, 
and that he would give him (my Father) leave to re- 
turn, and finiſh his Works at Chatt/avorth. This was 
ſo well receiv'd by his Lordſhip, that he not only ad- 
mitted of my Service, but promis'd my Father, in re- 
turn, that when Affairs were ſettled, he would pro- 
vide for me. Upon this, my Father return'd to Der- 
Sire, while 1, not & little tranſported, jump'd into 
his Saddle. Thus, in one Day, all my Thoughts of 
the Univerſity were ſmother'd it Atibition ! A flight 
Commiſſion for a Horſe-Officer, was the leaſt View I 
had before me. At this Crifis you cannot but obſerve 
that the Fate of King Famer, and of the Prinee v 
Orange, and that of ff minute a being as my (elf; 
wers all at hee upen the Anvil i In what "nigh 


Wend ſeverally eeme out, the' a good G %% might 
made, Will net then Arwonfrable be the peſt gre: 
fight ; but as my Fortune fremd te be of mall tim: 


portanee te the wee pl Providence theught fit te 


poſtpone It, ill that ef 177 Rulers of Nations, 
eel D Vet, had my Father's Byfinels 
ermitted him to have carried me, one Month ſooner 
a4 he intended) to the Univerſity, who knows but 
y this time, that purer Fountain might have waſh 
1 ImperfeQtions into a Capacity of writing (inſtead 
of Plays and Annual Odes) Sermons, and Paſtoral Let» 
ters, But whatever Care of the Church might, fo, 
have fallen to my ſhare, as : dare ſay it may be —_ in 

ter 
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better Hands, I ought not to repine at my being other- 
wiſe diſpos'd of. 

You muſt, now, conſider me as one among thoſe 
deſperate 'Thouſands, who, after a Patience ſorely 
try'd, took Arms under the Banner of Neceſlity, the 
natural Parent of all Human Laws, and Government, 
I queſtion, if in all the Hiltories of Empire, there is 
one Inſtance of ſo bloodleſs a Revolution, as that in 
Fngland in 1688, wherein Whigs, Tot'es, Princes, 
Prelates, Nobles, Clergy, common People, and a ſtand- 
ing Army, were unanimous. To have ſeen all Eng- 
{and of one Mind, is to have liv'd at a very particular 
ſuncture. Happy Nation! who are never divided 
umong themſelves, but when they have leaſt to com- 

lain of ! Our greateſt Grievance fince that time 
vems to have been, that we cannot all govern 3 and 
till the Number of good Places are equal to theſe 
who think themſelves qualified for them, there mull 
ever be a Cauſe of Contentlon among us. While 
Great Men want great Poſts, the Nation will never 
- Want real er ſeeming Patriots ] and while great Peſts 
are fill d with Perſons, whoſe Capacities are but Hu⸗ 
man, ſuch Perſons will never be allew'd to be without 
Iirrors 4 nat even the Revolution, with all Its Advan= 
tages, It ſeems, has been able to furniſh us with unex- 
ceptionable Siateſmen | for, from that time, | don't 
remember any one Fet of Miniſters, that hive not 
been henitily rail'd at ma Period long enough, one 
would think, (if all of them have been as bad as they 
have been call'd) to make a People deſpair of ever ſee- 
ing a good one: But as it is poſſible that Envy, Pre- 


udice, or Party, may ſometimes have a ſhare in what 
is generally thrown upon 'em, it is not enſy for a pri- 


vate Man, to know who is abſolutely in the right, 


from what is ſaid againſt them, or from what their 


Friends or Dependants may ſay in their Favour : } 
Tho' I can hardly forbear thinking. that they who 
have been /onge/? rail'd at, muſt, from that Circum- 
ſtance, ſhew, in ſome ſort, a Proof of Capacity.---But 

to-my Hiſtory, F 
; ; 
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Tt were almoſt incredible to tell you, at the latter 
end of King James's Time (though the Rod of Arbi- 
trary Power was always ſhaking over us) with what 
Freedom and Contempt the common People, in the 
open Streets, talk'd of his wild Meaſures to make a 
whole Proteſtant Nation Papiſts ; and yet, in the height 
of our ſecure and wanton Defiance of him, we, of the 
Vulgar, had no farther Notion of any Remedy for this 
Evil, than a ſatisfy'd Preſumption, that our Numbers 
were too great to be maſter'd by his mere Will aud 
Pleaſure 3 that though he might be too hard for our 
Laws, he would never be able to get the better of our 
Natute 4 and, that to drive all (aud into Poper 
and Slavery, he would find, would be teaching an old 
Lion to dance. | 

But, happy was it for the Nation, that it had then 
wifer Heads in it, who knew how to lead a Pee le 
5 diſpes'd inte Meaſures for the Publick Preſerva⸗ 
tlon. 
Here, J cannot help reflecting en the very different 
Deliverances 12 met With, at this Tine, and in 
the very ſame Year of the Century before i Ihen (in 
i584) under a glorious Princeſs, who had, at heart 
the Good and Happineſs of her People, we (cater? 
And deſtroy'd the molt formidable Navy of Invader, 
that ever cover'd the Seas i And now (in 638) under 
| Prince, who had allenated the Hearts of his People, 
dy his abſolute Meaſures, to oppreſs them, a foreign 
Power is receiv'd with open Arms, in defence of our 
aws, Liberties, and Religion, which our native 
Prince had invaded | How widely different weie theſe 
o Monarchs in their Sentiments of Glory! But Tau- 


; un rc/igio potuit ſuadere malorum. 


When we conſider, in what height of the Nation 


roſperity, the Succeſſor of Queen Elizabeth came to 


his Throne, it ſeems amazing, that ſuch a Pile ot 
bngliþ Fame, and Glory, which her ſkilful Admini- 
ration had erected, ſhould, in every following Reign, 
own to the Revolution, ſo unhappily moulder away, 

one continual Gradation of Political Errors; All 
hich muſt have been avoided, if the plain Rule, 


E 2 which 
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which that wile Princeſs left behind her, had been ob 

ſetved, win, That the Lowe of ber People aua: the Bl 

ſureft Support of ber Throne, This was the O_ * 
e 


by which the ſo ha pily govern'd herſelf, and thoſe 1 
had the Care of, In this ſhe found Strength to com. 
bat, and Aruggle through more Difleulties, and dan. 
gerous Conſpiracles, than ever Fats Monarch had 
| 
| 


to cope with. At the ſame time that ſhe profeſi'd to 
defire the People's Love, ſhe took care that her AQ. 
ons ſhould % ue It, without the leaſt Abatement ef, 
her Prerogative i the 'Terror of which ſhe ſo artfully e- 
vered, that ſhe ſometlmes ſeem'd to flatter thoſe ſhe 2 
was determin'd ſhould obey, If the four 11 
rd 1 


| Princes had exerels'd thelr Regal Authority with 
| viſible a Regard to the Publick Welfare, It Were hard 
| to know, whether the People of Ir might have 

ever complain'd of them, or even falt the want of that 


| Liberty they now fo happily enjoy, Ts true, tha ff 
| | before her 'Time, our 15 aon | 
| 
| 


nceſtors had many ſucceſoful | 
Conteſts with their Sovereigns for their ancient Right 

and Claim to it yet what did thoſe Succeſſes amount | 
to ? little more than a Declaration, that there wa: 
ſuch a Right in being; but who ever ſaw it ng bo. 
Did not the Actions of almoſt every ſucceeding Reign ! 
ſhew, there were (till ſo many Doors of Oppreſſion leſi AW » 
open to the Prerogative, that (whatever Value our 
moſt eloquent Legillators may have ſet upon thoſe an -t 
cient Liberties) I doubt it will be difficult to fix the e. 
Period of their having a real Being, before the Revo ©! 
lution : Or if there ever was an elder Period of ou. p. 
unmoleſted enjoying them, I own, my poor Judg = tr 
ment is at a Loſs where to place it, I will boldly ,,, 
then, it is, to the Revolution only, we owe the full co 
Poſſeſſion of what till then, we never had more than! . 
rpetually conteſted Right to: And, from thence . 
rom the Revolution it Is, that the Proteſtant Succe A 


| ſors of King William have found their Vaternal Cat de 
| and Maintenance of that Right, has been the ſurelgiſa« 


The c / 


Baſis of their Glory, 


EONS 
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Theſe, Sir, are a few of my ＋ Notions, 
which I have ventur'd to expoſe, that — may ſee 
what ſort of an Tg Subſect I am 4 how wiſe, or 
weale they may have ſhown me, is not my Concern z 
let the welght of theſe Matters have drawn me never 
fo far out of my Depth, I ill flatter my ſelf, that L 
have kept a ſitiple, honeſt Head above Water, And 
it is a ſolld Comfort to me, to conſider that how In - 
fignifieant ſoever my Life was at the Revolution, it 
had fell! the good Fortune te make one, among the 
many, Who biought It about and that I, now, with 
m Gann, as well as wih the Millions, finee bern, 
enjoy the happy Effects of It, | 

But | mult now let you ſee how my partleular Fortune 
went forward, with this Change 11 the Government; 
of which 1 ſhall not pretend to glve you any farther - 
Account than what my ſimple Eyes ſaw of it, 

We had not been many Days at Notr/ugham before 
we heard, that the Prince of Devmark, with ſome o- 
ther great Perſons, were gone off, from the King, to 
the Prince of Orange, and that the Princeſs Anne, 
fearing the King her Father's Re.entment might fall 
upon her, for her Conſort's Revolt, had withdrawn 
herſelf, in the Night, from London, and was then 
within half a Day's Journey of Nottingham on which 
very Morning we were ſuddenly alarm'd with theNews, 
that two thouſand of the Kings Dragoons were in 
eloſe purſuit to bring her back Priſoner to Londa: But 
this alarm it ſeems was all Stratagem, and was but u 
part of that general Terror which was thrown into 
many other Places about the Kingdom, at the ſame time, 
With deſign to animate and unite the People in their 
common Defence z it being then given out, that the 
Iriſh were every where nt our Heels, to cut off all the 
Ptoteſtants within the Reach of their Fury, In this 
Alarm our Troops ſerambled to Arms in as much Or+ 
der as their Conſternation would admit of, when having 
advanc'd ſome few Miles on the London Road, they mes 
the Princeſs in a Coach, attended only by the Lady 
ChurchiH (now — Dewoager of Ma; . 

. 3 {i 
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and the Lady Fitabarding, whom they conduQted Inte 
Nottingham, through the Acclamations of the People i 
The {ame Night all the Noblemen, and the other Per- 
ſons of DiftilnAion, then In Army, had the Heneur 
to (up at her Royal Highneſs Table 14 which was 
then furnished (1 all her neeeſmry Accommodations 
were) by the Care, and at the Charge of the Lord 

%s, At this Entertainment, of which I wav 
a Spectator, ſomething very partleular ſurprig'd me 


found, for 1 being well known in the Lord Devon» 


noble Gueſts at the Table happening to be more 
in number, than Attendants out of Liveries, could bo 


Aire Family, was defir'd by his Lordſhip's Mal: 
# Hotel to aſſiſt at it: The Poſt aflign'd me was to ob· 


ſerve what the Lady Churchil) might call for. Being 


ſo near the Table, you may naturally aſk me, what | j 
I might have heard to have paſs'd in converſation at it? 


which I ſhould certainly tell you, had I attended to a- 


bove two Words that were utter d there, and thoſe | 
were, Some Vin, and Wattr, Theſe, I remember, 


came diſtinguiſh'd, and obſerv'd to my Far, becauſe 
they came from the fair Gueſt, whom I took ſuch plea- 


ſiure to wait on: Except at that ſingle Sound, all my Senſes 


were Collected into my Eyes, which during the whole 


Entertainment wanted no better Amuſement, than of 
ſtealing now and then the delight of gazing on the fair 
Object ſo near me: If ſo clear an Emanation of Beauty, 
ſuch a commanding Grace of Aſpect ſtruck me into a 
Regard that had ſomething ſofter than the moſt pro- 
found Reſpect in it, I cannot ſee why I may not, withj- 
4 the Sun, 
muſt ſometimes loſe its Power to chuſe, and ſhine into equal 
Warmth, the Peaſant and the Courtier. Now to give 
2 Sir, a farther Proof of how good a Taſte my firſt if 
opeful entrance into Manhood ſet out with, I remem- 
ber above twenty Years after, when the ſame Lady had 
given the World four of the lovelieſt Daughters, that 
ever were gaz'd on, even after they were all nobly | 
married, and were become the reigning Toaſts of every | 
Party of Pleaſure, their ſtill lovely Mother had at | 


out offence, remember it; ſince Beauty, li 


the 
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the (me time her Votarles, and her Health very ofte 
took the Lead, in those Inveluntar Team ph of 
Beauty, However preſumptuens, or [mpertinent theſe 
Thoughts might have appear'd at my rſt entertaln⸗ 
Ing them, why may I net hope that my having kept 
them decently ſecret, for full fifty Years, may be now 
a good round Plea for thelr Pardon } Were I now 
3 qualify'd to ay more of this celebrated Lady, I ſhould 
3 conclude it thus ; That ſhe has liv'd (to all Appear» 
"8 ance) u pecullar Favourite of Providence j that fow 
"FM Examples can parallel the Profuſion of Bleffings which 
X have attended fo long a Life of Fellelty. A Perſon 
ſo attractive] a Husband ſo memorably great | an 
Offipring ſo beautiful | a Fortune ſo immenſe | and a 
Title, which (when royal Favour had no higher to 
beſtow ) ſhe only cou'd receive from the Author of 
Nature j a great Grandmother without grey Hair 
Theſe are ſuch conſummate Indulgencies, that we 
might think Heaven has center'd them all in one Per- 
ſon, to let us ſee how far, with a lively Underſtanding, 
the full Poſſeſſion of them could contribute to human 
Happineſs.—1 now return to our military Affairs. 
From Nottingham our Troops march'd to Oxford; 
through every , no we paſs'd the People came out, 
in ſome ſort of Order, with ſuch rural, and rufty 
Weapons as they had, to meet us, in Acclamations 
of welcome, and good wiſhes. This, I thought, pro- 
mis'd a favourable End of our Civil War, when the 
Nation ſeem'd ſo willing to be all of a Side! At Ox. 
erd the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark met, for the 
IM firlt time, after their late Separation, and had all poſ- 
ſible Honours paid them by the Univerſity. Here 
we reſted in quiet Quarters for ſeveral Weeks, till the 
Flight of King 7 ames into Frances when the Na- 
tion _ left to take care of it ſelf, the only Security 
that could be found for it, was to advance the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange to the vacant Throne. The 
publick Tranquility _ now ſettled, our Forces 
were remanded back to Nottingham, Here all our 
Officers, who had commanded them from their firſt 
riſing, receiv'd Commiſſions to confirm them - — 
8 evera 


_ . — — — — 


ire, Lord Steward of his Majeſty's Houſhold, and 


* 1 
— — — * — — — — — = 
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Noblemen, in the Meaſures, which ſoon after brought 2 
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ſeveral Poſts J and at the ſame time, ſich private 
Men as choſe to return te thelr proper Buflneſs or 
Habltatlons, were offer'd thelr Diſcharges, Among 
the {mall number of thoſe, who recelv'd them, I was 
one j for not hearing that my Name was in any of 
theſe new Commiſſions, I thought it tlme for me to 
take my leave of Ambition, as Ambition had before 
ſeduc'd me from the Imaginary Honours of the Gown, 
* — reſol vd to hunt my Fortune in ſome other 
From Nottingham I again return'd to my Father 
at Chattſworth, where | ſtaid till my Lord came 
down, with the new Honours of Duke of Devon- 


Knight of the garter! a noble turn of Fortune! and a 
deep Stake he had play'd for! which calls to my Me- 
mory a Story we 1 then in the Family, which 
though too light for our graver Hiſtorians notice, 
may be of weight enough for my humble Memoirs. 
This noble Lord being in the Preſence- Chamber, in 
King 7 ames's time, and known to be no Friend to the 
Meaſures of his Adminiſtration; a certain Perſon in 
favour there, and deſirous to be more ſo, took occa- 
ſion to tread rudely upon his Lordſhip's t oot, which 
was returned with a ſudden Blow upon the Spot : For 
this Miſdemeanour his Lordſhip was fin'd thirty thou- 
ſand Pounds; but I think had ſome time allow'd 
him for the Payment In the Summer preceding 
the Revolution when his Lordſhip was retir'd to Chatt/- i 
worth, and had been there deeply engag'd with other 


it to bear, King James ſent a Perſon down to him, 
with Offers to mitigate his Fine, upon Conditions of 
ready Payment, to which his Lordſhip reply'd, that 
if his Majeſty pleas'd to allow him a little longer 
time, he would rather chuſe to play double or quit 
with him : The time of the intended Riſing being then w 
ſo near at hand, the Demand, it ſeem*, came too late 
for a more ſerious Anſwer. 


How- |} 
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However low my Ptetenſlons te Preforment were 
at this time, my Father thought that a little Court 
hoy _ ＋ ml ok ve him a _ — 

ving the es of maintaining me, as he n- 
tended at the Univerſity 1 He therefore order'd me 
to draw up a Petitlen to the Duke, and to glve it 
ſome Air of Merit, to put it into Latin, the Prayer 
of which was, that his Grace would be pleas'd to do 
ſomething ( I really forget what) for me How- 
ever the Duke upon receiving it, was ſo good as to 
deſire my Father would ſend me to Lendin in the 
Winter, where he would conſider of ſome Proviſion 
for me. It might, indeed, well require time to con- 
ſider it ; for I believe it was then harder to know 
what I was really fit for, than to' have got me any 
thing I was not fit for: However, to London I came, 
where I enter'd into my firſt State of Attendance and 
Dependance for about five Months, till the February 
following. But alas ! in my Intervals of Leiſure, by 
_ y ſeeing Plays, my wiſe Head was turn'd to 
higher Views, q ſaw no Joy in any other Life than 
that of an Actor, ſo that (as before, when a Candi- 
date at Wincheſter) I was even afraid of ſucceeding 
to. the Preferment I ſought for: Twas on the Stage 
alone I had form'd a Happineſs preferable to all that 


Camps or Courts could offer me, and there was I deter- 


min'd, let Father and Mother take it as th 

pleas'd, to fix my now” ultra. Here I think myſelf 
oblig d, in reſpect to the Honour of that noble Lord, 
to acknowledge, that 1 believe his real Intentions to do 
well for me, were prevented by my own inconſiderate 
Folly; ſo that if my Life did not then take a more 
laudable Turn, I have no one but myſelf to reproach 
for it: for I was credibly inform'd by the Gentle- 
men of his Houſhold, that his Grace had, in their 
hearing, talk'd of recommending me to the Lord 
Shrewsbury, then Secretary of State, for the firſt pro- 
per Vacancy in that Office, But the diſtant Hope of 
a Reverſion was too cold a Temptation for a Spirit im- 
patient as mine, that wanted immediate Poſſeſſion of 
What my Heart was fo differently ſet upon. The At- 
| | luremets 
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lurements of a Theatre are ſtill ſo ſtrong in my Me- 
mory, that perhaps few, except thoſe who have felt 
them, caꝝ conceive: And I am yet ſo far willing to ex- 
cuſe my Folly, that I am convinc'd, were it poſſible 
to take off that Diſgrace aud Prejudice, which Cuſtom 
has thrown upon the Profeſſion of an Actor, many 
a well-born younger Brother, and Beauty of low For- 
tune would gladly have adorn'd the Theatre, who by 
their not being able to brook ſuch Diſhonour to their 


Birth, have paſ:'d away their Lives decently unheeded . Y 


and forgotten. 

Many Years ago, when I was firſt in the Manage- 
ment of the Theatre, I remember a ſtrong Inſtance, 
which will ſhew you what degree of Ignominy the Pro- 
feſſion of an Actor was then held at —A Lady, with 
a real Title, whoſe. female Indiſcretions had occaſion'd 
her Family to abandon her, being willing, iv her di- 
ſtreſs to make an honeſt Penny of what Beauty ſhe had 
left, defir'd to be admitted as an AQtreſs ; when before 
ſhe could receive our. Anſwer, a. Gentleman (probably 
by her Relation's Permiſſion) advis'd us not to enter- 
tain. her, for Reaſons eaſy to be gueſs'd. You may 
imagine we could not be ſo blind to our Intereſt as to 
make an honourable Family our unneceſſary Enemies, 
by not taking his Advice; which the Lady too be- 
ing ſenſible of, ſaw the Affair had its Difficulties ; 
and therefore purſu'd it no farther, Now is it not 
hard that it ſhould be a douht, whether this Lady's 
Condition or ours were the more melancholy ? For 
here, you find her honeſt Endeayour, to get Bread from 
tle Stage, was look'd upon as an Addition of new 
Scandal to her former Diſhonour | ſo that I am afraid, 
according to this way of thinking, had the ſame Lad 
ſtoop'd to have ſold Patches and Pomatum, ina . 
box, from Door to Door, ſhe might, in that Occupa- 
tion have ſtarv'd, with leſs Infamy, than had ſhe re- 
liev'd her Necellities by being fainous on the Theatre. 
Whether this Prejudice may have ariſen from the Abuſes 
that ſo often have crept in upon the Stage, I am not 
clear in ; tho! when that is groſly the Caſe, I will al- 
low there ought to be no Limits ſet to the . 
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of it; yet in its loweſt Condition, in my time, me- 
thinks dere could have been no 2 Pretence of pre · 
ferring the Band- box to the Buſkin, But this ſevere 
1 inion, whether merited, or not, is not the greateſt 
WT Diſtreſs that this Profeſſion is liable to. | 
I ſhall now give you another Anecdote, quite the 
WT Reverſe of what I have inſtanc'd, wherein you will 
eee an Actreſs, as hardly us'd for an Act of Modefty 
(which without being a Prude, a Woman, even upon 
ne Stage, may ſometimes think it neceſſary not to 
to throw off.) This too I am for&d to premiſe, that 
ene Truth of what I am going to tell you, may not 
Moe ſneer'd at before it be known. About the Year 
1717, a young Actreſs, of a deſirable Perſon, fitting 
n an upper Box at the Opera, a military Gentleman 
hought this a * Opportunity to ſecure a little 
offerſation with her; the Particulars of which were, 
probably, no more worth repeating, than it ſeems 
he Damoiſelle then thought them worth liſtening to 
or, notwithſtanding the fine Things he faid to her, 
e rather choſe to give the Muſick the Preference of 
er Attention : This Indifference was ſo offenſive to 
is high Heart. that he began to change the Tender, 
nto the Terrible, and, in ſhort, proceeded at laſt to 
reat her in a Sty!e too groſly inſulting, for the meaneſt 
emale Far to endure unreſented : Upon which, be- 
ng beaten too far out of her Diſcretion, ſhe turn'd 
aitily upon him, with an angry Look, and a Reply, 
hich ſeem'd to ſet his Merit in ſo low a Regard, 
iat he thought himſelf oblig'd, in Honour, to take 
is time to reſent it: This was the full Extent of her 
rime. Which his Glory delay'd no longer to puniſh, 
an 'till the next time ſhe was to appear upon the 
tage: There in one of her beſt Parts, wherein. the 
rew a favourable Regard and Approbation from the 
udience, he, diſpenſing with the Reſpe& which ſome 
eople think due to a polite Aſſembly, began to in- 
rrupt her Performance, with ſach loud and various 
otes of Mockery, ns other young Men of Honour, 
the ſame Place, have ſometimes made my 
undgun- 
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undauntedly merry with : 'Thus, deaf to all Mur- 
murs or Entreaties of thoſe about .him, he purſued 
his Point, even to throwing near her ſuch Traſh, as 
no Perſon can be ſuppos'd to carry about him, s to 
uſe on ſo particular an Occaſion. N 
A Gentleman, then behind the Scenes, being 
ſhock'd at his unmanly Behaviour, was warm e⸗ 
nough to ſay, That no Man, but a Fool, or a Bully, 
cou'd be capable of inſulting an Audience, or a Wo- 
man in fo monſtrous a manner. The former valiant 
Gentleman, to whoſe Far the Words were ſoon 
brought, by his Spies, whom he had plac'd behind the 
Scenes, to obſerve how the Action was taken there, 
came immediately from the Pit, in a Heat, and de- 
manded to know of the Author of thoſe Word, if 
he was the Perſon that ſpoke them to which he 
calmly reply'd, That though he had never ſeen him 
before, yo ſince he ſeem'd ſo earneſt to be ſatlefy'd, BY 
| he would do him the favour to own, That, indeed, 
the Words were his, and that they would be the lai 
Words he ſhould chuſe to deny, whoever they ml 


W ht 
fall upon. To conclude, their Diſpute was ended dhe 


next Morning in h) de- Pari, Where the determin'd 
Combatant, who firſt aſk'd for Satlsfactlon, was o. 
blig'd afterwards to aſk his aq too 4 Whether he 
mended It or not, 1 have not yet heard; but his Anta- 
nift, Ina few Years after, died in ene of the principal 
oits of the Government, | W 4 
New theugh 1 have, ſometimes, known theſe pil | 
lant Infylters ef Audiences, draw themſelves Inte 
Serapes, Which they have leſs heneurably get out eff 
yet, alas | what has that avall'd } This genere 
publick-fpirited Methed of fileneing a few, was but 
repelling the Diſeaſe, in ene Part, to make it break 
out in another ; All Rndeavours at ProteQion art 1 
new Provecations, to thoſe who pride themſelves in 
uſhing their Courage to a Defiance of Humanity. 
yen when a Royal Reſentment has ſhewn it ſelf, in the 
behalf of an injur'd AQor, it has been unable to deſend ] 
him from farther Inſults! an Inſtance of which happen 
* 11 
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in the late King James's time, Mr. Smith (whoſe 
Character as a Gentleman, could have been no way 
impeach'd, had he nat degraded it, by being a cele- 
IT brated Actor) had the Misfortune, in a Diſpute with 
a Gentleman behind the Scenes, to receive a Blow from 
him: The fame Night an account of this Action was 
WF carry'd to the King, to whom the Gentleman was re- 
reſented ſo groſly in the wrong, that, the next Day, 
his Majeſty ſent to forbid him the Court upon it, 'This 
=Z1 dignity caſt upon a Gentleman, only for having mal» 
treated a Player, was look'd upon as the Concern of 
every Gentleman z and a Party was ſoon form'd to al- 
ert, and vindicate thelr Honour, by humbling this fa- 
p vourd Attor, whoſe light Injury had been judg'd 
1 equal to ſo ſevere a Notice, Accordingly, the next 


time Smith atted, he was receiv'd with a Chorus of 

WCat-calls, that ſoon convine'd him, he ſhould not be 
rd to proceed in bis Fart! upon which, without 
es leaſt 5 ſeompoſure, he ordered the Curtain to be 

Iropp'd 3 and, having a competent Fortune of his own, 

hought the Conditions of adding to it, by his remain- 
ng you the Stage, were too dear, and from that Day 
ue quitted it, I ſhall make no Obſervation upon 
0- ble King's Reſentment, or on that of his good Subjedts 3 
ke ow far either Was, or was net right, Is net the peint 
ta. diſpute for : Be that as it may, the unhapp Condi: 
pal en of the After was ſo far from being teliev'd by this 
Royal lnterpoſition in his faveur, that it was the worſe 


rk. 
bis 2 While theſe fort of real Plſtreſſes, en the Stage, 
vl | re ſe unavoidable, it is no wonder that young people 
0 Sen'e (though of low Fortune) ſhould be lo rarely 
vu! und, te (upply a Succeſſion of good Acer. Why 
ea en may we not, in ſome meaſure, impute the Searct- 
of them, to the wanton Inhumanity of thoſe Spee- 
* es, who have made it fo terribly mean to appear 


iy: ere? Were there no ground for this Queſtion, where 
or ad be the Diſgrace of entring into a Society, whoſe 
4 1 ſtitution, when not abus'd, is a delightful School of 
en 


lorality ; and where to excel, requires as ample En- 
dwments of Nature, 3 any one Proſeſlion (that 
ot 


h 
1 — Underſtanding !? If the beit things, therefore, 
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of holy Inſtitution excepted) whatſoever ? But, alas 
as Shake/prar ſays, 


Whert's that Palace, wwhereints, ſometimes 
Foul things intrude not . 


Lee into St. Peter at Rome, and fee what a pres 


ftable Farce 1s made of Religion there Why then iz 


an Adler mere blemiſh'd than a Cardinal? While the 
Exeellenee of the one ariſes from his rr ſeeming 
what he is not, and the Eminence of the other, from 

e moſt {mplous Fallaeles that ean be Impos'd upon 


are moſt liable to Corruption, the Corruption of the 
L © —_ is no Diſprovf of its innate and primitive U- 
tility: 

1 this Light, thereſote, al the Abuſes of the stage, 
all the low, looſe, or immoral Supplements, to Wit, 
Whether, in making Virtue ridiculous, of Viee agree- 
able, er in the decorated Nenſenſe and Abfurdities of 
pantomimical 'Trumpery, I give up te the Contempt 
of every ſenſible Spetator, as ſo much rank Theatfl⸗ 
eal pepery. But cannot fil allow theſe Enormities te 
Impeach the proſefſien, while they are fo palpably ew: 
ing to the deprav'd Taſte of the Multitude, While 
Viee, and Fareical Folly, are the moſt profitable Com- 
modities, why ſhould we wonder that, time out of 
mind, the poor Comedian, when real Wit would bear 
no price, ſhould deal in what would bring him molt 
ready Money ? But this, you will ſay, is making the 
Stage a . of Vice and Folly, or at leaſt keeping 
an open Shop 


the Liberty of ſelling it, without Reproach. That 
this Evil wants a Remedy, is not to be conteſted ; nor 
can it be denied, that the Theatre is as capable of be- 
Ing preferv'd, by a Reformation, as Matters of more 
Importance; which, for the Honour of our national 
Jaile, I could with were attempted ; and then, if 8 

coul 


or it. I grant it: But who do you ex- | 
— ſhould reform it? The Actors? Why fo? If | 

eople are permitted to buy it, without bluſhing, the 
Theatrical Merchant ſeems to have an equal Right to 


1 8 


n. 
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could not ſubfiſt, under decent Regulations, by not be» 
ing permitted to preſent any th "i there, but what 
were wert hy to be there, it would be time enough to een- 
fider, whether it were neceffary to let It totally fall, or 
effettually ſupport it. 

Notwithſtanding all my beſt Endeavours, to recom» 
mend the Profeſſion of an Ader, to a mere general 
Favour, —1 * while It ls liable to ſuch en 

! 


and the Adder himſelf to ſuch unlimited Infults, as 
have already mentlon'd, I doubt, I fay, we mult fel 
leave him adrift, with hls intrinflek Merlt, to ride 
out the Storm as well as he Is able; 
However, let us now turn to the other side of this 
ecount, and ſee what Arne ſtand there, is ba- 
I have laid before yo 


ance the Miifortunes I hi before you: 1 here 
we ſhall ill And ſome valuable Articles of Credit, that, 
ſometimes overpay his incidental Diſgraces, 

Firit, if he has Senſe, he will eonfider, that as theſs 
Tndignities are ſeldem or never effer d him by People 
that are remarkable for any ene goed Quality, he 
evght not te lay them tee cloſe te his Heart i He will 
know tee, that when Mallee, Envy, er a brital Nature, 
ean _ hide er fence themſelves in a Multitude, 
Virtue, Merit, Innocence, and even ſevereign Superl» 
erity, have been, and muſt be equally liable te their 
Inſults ; that therefore, when =y fall upon him in 
the ſame manner, his intrinfick Value cannot be dimi- 
niſh'd by them ; On the contrary, if, with a decent 
and unruffled Temper, he lets them paſs, the Diſgrace 
will return upon his Aggreſſor, and N warm the 
generous Spectator into a Partiality in his Favour, _ 

That while he is conſcious, that as an Actor, he 
muſt be always in the Hands of Injuſtice, it does him 
at leaſt this involuntary Good, that it keeps him ina 
ſettled Reſolution to avoid all Occaſions of provoking 
it, or of even offending the loweſt Enemy, who, 
at the Expence of a Shilling, may publickly revenge 


F 2 That; 
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That, if he excels on the Stage, and is irreproach- 
able in his perſonal Morals, and Behaviour, his profel- 
Gon is ſo far from being an impe iment, that it will be 
oftner a juſt Reaſon for his being receiv'd among People 
of condition with Favour 3 and ſometimes With a more 
lveial Diſtincion, than the beſt, though more profita- 
ble.'1 rade he might have follow d, ould have recom- 
mended him to. | 

That this is a Happineſs te which ſeveral Acters, 
within my Memory, as Betterten, Smith, Montfort, 
Capiain Gr, and Mrs, Bracegirele ( yet living) 
have arriv\d at te which I may add the late celebra: 
ted Mrs, O/4feld, New let us ſuppeſe theſe Perſons, 
the Men, for example, to have been all eminent Mer» 
cers, and the Wemen as famous Milliners, can we 

agine, that merely as ſuch, though endow'd with 
the ſame natural Underſtanding, they could have been 
call'd into the ſame honourable Parties of Converſatl- 
on? People of Senſe and Condition, could not but 
know, it was impoſiible they could have had ſuch va- 
rious Excellencies on the Stage, without having ſome» 
thing naturally valuable in them: And I will take up- 
on me to affirm, who knew them all living, that there 
was not one of the number, who were not capable of 
ſupporting a variety of ſpirited Converſation, tho? the 
Stage were never to have been the Subject of it 

That, to have trod the Stage, has not always been 
thought a Diſqualiſication from more honourable Em- 

oyments ; ſeveral have had military Commiſſions ; 
Car lille and Mileſbire were both kill'd Captains; one, 
in King William's Reduction of Ireland; and the other, 
in his firſt War, in Flanders; and the famous Ben 
Fohnſon, tho' an unſucceſsful Actor, was afterwards 
made Poet-Laureat. 


To theſe laudable Diſtinctions, let me add one more; 


that if publick Applau'e, which, when truly merited, 
is, perhaps, one of the moſt agreeabie Gratifications 
that venial Vanity can feel. A happineſs, almoſt pe- 
culiar to the Actor, inſomuch that the beſt Tragick 
Writer, however numerous his ſeparate Admirers may 
be, yet, to unite them into one general AR of Prai e, 

to 
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ve at once, thoſe thundering Peals of A pproba- 
TRENT a crouded Theatre own out, 1 muſt 
ſill call * r of the skilful Actor, to rails 
rtake of them. | 
* Word, 'twas in this _— Licht only, 
though not perhaps ſo thoroughly eonſider'd, I look 
upon the L ef an Acer, When but eighteen Years 
Age z ner ean you wonder, If the Temptations 
were tee ſtrong for fo warm a Vanity as mine to refift z 
but whether exeuſable, er net, te the Stage, at length 
1 came, and it is from thenee, chiefly, your Curlefl⸗ 
by if you have any left, is to expeRt a farther account 
me. 


CHAP, IV. 


Abort View of the Stage, from the Nar 
1660 to the Revolutian. The King's and 
Duke's Company united, compoſed the beſt 
Set of Engliſh Actors yet known, Their- 
ſeveral Theatrical Characters. | 


T* HO! I have only promis'd you an account of all 
the material Occurrences of the Theatre during 
my own Time; yet there was one which happen'd: 
nqt above ſeven Years before my Admiſſion to it. which. 
may be as well worth notice, as the firſt great Revo» 
lution of it, in which, among numbers, I was involv'd.. 
And as the one will lead you into a clearer View of the 
Qther, it may therefore be previouſly neceſſary to let 
you know that 
King Charles II, at his Reſtoration, granted: two. 
Patents, one to Sir William Davenant, and the other 
to Henry Kilkgrew, Eſq; and their ſeveral. Heirs and 
Aſſigns, for ever, far the forming of two diſtin Com 
panies of Comedians: The firſt were call'd.the King's. 
deryents, and acted at the I heatre - Royal in Drary«. 
Fa Lane 3 
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Laue and the ether the Dale's Company, who ated 
at the Duke's 'Theatre in Dor/et-Gargen, About ten 
of the King's Company were on the Royal Houſhold- 
Eſtabliſhment, having each ten Yards of 8earlet Cloth, 
with a proper quantity of Lace allow'd them for Li- 
veriesz and in their Warrants from the Lord Cham- 
berlain, weile ſtiled Gentlemen of the Great Chamber : 
Whether the like appointments were extended to the 
Duke's: Company, J am not certain; but they were 
both in high Eſtimation with the Publick, and ſo much 
the Delight and Concern of the Couit, that they we e 
not only ſupported by its being frequent!y prelent at 
their publick Preſentations, but by its taking cogni- 
zance even of their private Government, inſomuch, 
that their particular Differences, Pretenſions, or Com- 
plaints, were generally ended by the King, or DA 
perſonal Command or Decifion, Teſides their being 
thorough Maſters of their Art, theſe Actors ſet for- 
wards with two critical advantages, which perhaps may 
never happen again in many _ Ihe one was 
their immediate opening for ſo long Interdicion of 
Plays, during the Civil War, and the Anaichy that 
follow'd it. What — Appetites from ſo lon 
Faſt, muſt the Gueſts of thoſe I imes have had, to that 
high and freſh variety of Entertainments, which 
C gory had left po for them? Never was a 
Stage ſo provided | u 


many ſhining Actors have the warm Scenes of his Ge- 


nius given to Polterity ? without being himſelf, in his 
actlon, equal to his Writing ! a ſtrong Proof that Ac» 
tors, like Poets, muſt be burn ſuch, Eloquence and 
Nlocutlon are quite different Talents: Shaleſpear cou'd Þ 
write Hamlet 3 but Tradition tells q + - the Ghoſt, | 


in the ſame Play, was one of his beſt Performances 
as an actor: Nor is it within the reach of Rule or 
Precept to complete either of them. Inſtiuction, 'tis 
true, may — them equally againſt Faults or Abſur- 
dities, but it ſtops 3 nature muſtdo the reſt ; N 


ndred Years are waſted, and 
another ſilent Century well advanced, and yet what 
ugborn Age ſhall ſay, Sheer has his Equal! "How Þ 
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eel in elther Art, is a ſelf bern Happineſs, which 
comp he more than goed Senſe mil be the Mos 
her of. 

The other Advantage I was ſpeaking of, is, that 
before the Reſtoration, no AQreſſts had ever been ſeen 
upon the Kg Stage. The Characters of Women, 
on former Theatres, were perform'd by Boys, or 
young Men of the moſt efteminate Aſpet, And 
what Grace, or Maſter firokes of Action can we con- 
ceive ſuch ungain Hoydens to have been capable of! 
This Pefet was ſo well conſider'd by Shakefdear, 
that in few of his Plays, he has any greater Depen- 
dance upon the Ladies, than in the Innocence and Sim» 
picity of a Deſdemona, an Ophelia, or in the ſhort 
Specimen of a fond and virtuous Portia, The addi. 
tional Objects then of a real, beautiful Woman, 
could not but draw a proportion of new Admirers to 
the Theatre. We may imagine too, that theſe Ac- 
treſſes were not ill choſen, when it is well known, that 
more than one of them had Charms ſufficient at their 
leiſure Hours, to calm and mollify the Cares of Em- 
pire. Beſides theſe peculiar Advantages, they had a 
rivate Rule or Agreement, which both Houſes were 
appily ty'd down to, which was, that no Play acted 
at one Houſe, ſhould ever be attempted at the other, 
All the capital Plays therefore of Shate/pear, Flet- 
cher, and hen. Johnſon, were divided between they, 


6c 


at by the Approbation of the Court, and their own al- 
W ternate Choice : So that when Hart was famous for 
e- Othello, Retterton had no leſs a Reputation for Hamlet. 
ais By this Order the Stage was ſupp y'd with a greater 
c variety of Plays than could poſſibly have been ſhewn, 
nd had both Companies been employ'd at the ſame time, 
od upon the ſame Play which Liberty too, muſt have 
oft, occaſion'd ſuch frequent Repetitions of em, by their 
ces oppoſite Fndeavours to foreſtal and anticipate one a- 
or nother, that the beſt Actors in the World muſt have 
tis grown tedlous and taſteleſs to the Spectator: For 


hat Plenſure is not languid to Satiety ? It was 
ex herefore one of our Fronts Happineſſes (during my 
ne of being in the Manayement of the Stage) that 

we 
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we had a certain number of ſelect Plays, which no 
other Company had the good Fortune to make a to- 
lerable Figure in, and conſequently, could find little 
or no Account, by adting them againſt us. Theſe 
Plays therefore, 2 many Vears, by not being too 
often ſeen, never fail'd to bring us crowded Audi- 
ences ; and it was to this Conduct we ow'd no little 
ſhare of our Proſperity. But when our Houſes are 
at once (as very lately they were) all permitted to 
act the ſame Pieces, let three of them perform ne- 
ver ſo ill, when Plays come to be ſo harraſs'd and 
hackney'd out to common _ (half of which 
too, perhaps would as lieve ſee them at one Hauſe as 
another) the beſt Actors will ſoon feel that the Town 
has enough of them. | 

I know it is the common Opinion, That the more 
Play - houſes, the more Emulation; I grant it; but what 
has this Emulation ended in ? Why, a daily Conten- 
tion which ſhall ſooneſt ſurfeit you with the beſt 
Plays z fo that when what ought to pleaſe, can no 
longer pleaſe, your Appetite is again to be rais'd by 
ſuch monſtrous Preſentations, as diſhonour the Taſte 
of a civiliz'd People. If, indeed, to our ſeveral 
Theatres, we could raiſe a proportionable number 
of good Authors, to give them all different Employ- 
ment, then, perhaps, the Publick might profit from 
their Emulation : But while good Writers are fo 
ſcarce, and undaunted Criticks ſo plenty, I am afraid 
a good + and a blazing Star, will be equal Ra- 
rities. This voluptuous Expedient, therefore, of in- 
dulging the Taſte with ſeveral Theatres, will amount 
to much the ſame variety as that of a certain Oe- 
conomiſt, who, to enlarge his Hoſpitality would 
| have two Puddings, and two Legs of Mutton, for 
—— Dinner.— But, to reſume the Thread of my 

iſtory. 

Thel two excellent Companies were both proſpe - 
rous for ſome few Years, 'till their Variety of Plays 
— to be exhauſled : Then of courſe, the better 
Actors (which the King's ſeem to have been allow'd ) 


could not fail of drawing the greater . 


| 
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Sir William Dawvenant, therefore, Maſter of the 

Duke's Company, to make Head againſt their Succeſs, 

was forc'd to add Spectacle and Mufick to Action; and 

to introduce a new Species of Plays, ſince call'd Dra- 

matick Opera's, of which kind were the Tempe/, 4. 

che, Circe, and others, all ſet off with the moſt 
nſive Decorations of Scenes and Habits, with the beſt 
oices and Dancers. 

This ſenſual (Supply of Sight and Sound, coming 
in to the Aſſiſtance of the weaker Party, it was no 
Wonder they ſhould grow too hard for Senſe and 
ſimple Nature, when it is conſider'd how many more 


People there are, that can ſee and hear, than think 


ahd judge. So wanton a Change of the publick Taſte, 
therefore, began to fall as heavy upon the King's 
Company, as their greater Excellence in Action, 
had, before, fallen upon their Competitors : Of which 
Encroachment upon Wit, ſeveral good P rologues in 
thoſe Days frequently complain'd. 
But alas! what can Truth avail, when its 
dance is much more upon the Ignorant, than the ſen- 
fible Auditor ? a poor SatisfaQion, that the due Praife 
given to it, muſt at laſt, fink into the cold Comfort 
of Laudatur & Alget. Unprofitable Praiſe 
can hardly give it a Soup maigre, Taſte and Faſhi- 
on, with us, have always had Wings, and fly from 
one publick Spectacle to another ſo wantonly, that I 
have been inform'd, by thoſe, who remember it, that 
a famous Puppet-ſhew, in Sa/izbyry Change (then 
ſtanding where Cecil. Street now is) ſo far diſtreſt theſe 
two celebrated Companies, that they are reduc'd to 
petition the King for Relief againſt it: Nor ought 
we perhaps to think this ſtrange, when, if I milta 
not, Terence himſelf reproaches the Roman Auditors 
of his 'lime, with the like Fondneſs for the Fynam. 
buli, the Rope dancers, Not to dwell too long there- 
fore upon that Part of my Hiſtory, which I have onl 
collefed, from oral Tradition, | ſhall content my ſelf 
with telling you, that An, and Hart now growin 
old (for, above 4 before this Time, they h 
leverally born the King's Commiſſion of Majot and 
| Captain, 
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Captain, in the Civil Wars) and the younger Actors, as 
Goodman, Clark, and others, being impatient toget into 
their Parts, and growing intractable, the Audiences 
too of both Houſes then falling off, the Patentees of 
each, by the King's Advice, which perhaps amounted 
to a Command, united their Intereſts, and both Com- 
panies into one, excluſive of all others, in the Year 
1684. This Union was, however, ſo much in favour 
of the Duke's Company, that Hart left the Stage up- 
on it, and Mebyn ſurviv'd not long after, 
One only Theatre being now in Poſſeſſion of thö 
hole Town, the united Patentees impos'd their own 
rms, upon the Actors y, for the Profits of aQi 
were then divided into twenty Shares, ten of whic 
went to the Proprietors, and the other Moiety to the 
principal Actors, in ſuch Sub-divifions as their diffe- 
rent Merit might pretend to. 'Theſe Shares of the 


king Perſons, call'd Adventurers, who tho! utte 
norant of 'Theatrical Aﬀairs, were ill admitted to a 
proportionate Vote in the Management of them f all 
particular Encouragements to Attors, were by them, 
of Conſequence, look'd yon as fo many Sum deduc- 
ted from their private Dividends, lle therefore 
the Theatrical Hive had ſo many Drones in It, the la- 
bouring Actors, ſure, were under the higheſt Diſcou- 
ragement, if not a direct State of Opprelllon. Thel 
Hardſhip will at leaſt appear in a much ſtronger 


with ſcarce half their Merit, ſucceeded to be 


under a Patent upon five times eaſier Conditions : For 
as they had but half the Profits divided among ten, 
or more of them; we had three fourths of the Whole 
Profits, divided only among three of us: And as they If 
might be ſaid to have ten Taſk-maſters over them, we 


never had but one Aſſiſtant- manager (not an Actor, 
— with us z who, by the Crown's Indulgence was 
ometimes too of our own chuſing. Under this heavy 
Eſtabliſhment then n'd this United Company, 
when I was firſt admitted into the loweſt Rank of it. 
How they came to be reliev'd by King William's 


Patentees were promiſcuouſly ſold out to —_—— 6 
tly ig- 


Light, when compar'd to our latter Situation, who | 
ſea Sharers 
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Licence in 1695, how they were again diſpers'd, ear! 
in Queen p Reign; and from what Accidents For. 
tune took better care of u, their unequal Succeſſor, 
will be told in its Place : But to prepare you for the 
opening ſo large a Scene of their Hiſtory, methinks 1 
ought, (in Jultice to their Memory too) to give you 
dach particular Characters of their Theatrical Merit, 
us in my plain A they ſeem'd to deſerve, Pre- 
ſuming then, that this Attempt may not be diſagreeable 
to the Curious, or the true Lovers of the Theatre, take 
it without farther Preface, 

In the Year 1690, when I firſt came into this Com- 
pany, the principal Actors then at the Head of it 
were, 


Of Men, Of Women, 
Mr. Betterton, Mrs. Betterton, 
Mr, Monfort, Mrs, Party, 
NIr. Kyna 5, f Mrs. Leg z 
Mr *Sand/ford, Mrs. Butler, 
Mr, Nodes, Mrs. Monfort, and 


Mr. Underbil, and Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
Mr. Leigh, 5 


Theſe Actors, whom I have ſelected from their Co- 
temporaries, were all original Maſters in their different 
Stlle, not meer aurleular Imitators of one another, 
which commonly iv the higheſt Merit of the middle 
Rank 1 but Sel Judge of nature, from whoſe various 
Lights they only took their true Inſtrution, If in 
the following Account of them, I may be oblig'd to 
hint at the Faults of others, I never mean ſuch Obſer- 
vations ſhould extend to thoſe who ate now in Poſſeſli. 
on of the Stage ; for as 1 deſign not my Memoirs ſhall 
come down to their 'Time, 1 would not lie under the 
Imputation of ſpeaking in their Dizfavour to the Pub- 
liek, whoſe Approbation they mult depend upon for 
Support, But to my Purpoſe. 

etterton was an Actor, as Shakeſperar was an Au- 
thor, both without Competitors ] form'd for the mu- 
tual Aſſiſtauce, and Litulttacion of each others —_ - 
a ow 
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How Shakeſdear wrote, all Men who have a Taſte 
for Nature may read, and know but with what 
higher Rapture would he ſtill be read, could they con- 
ceive how Betterton . him ! Then might they 
know, the one was born alone to ſpeak what the o- 
ther only knew, to write! Pity it 1s, that the mo- 
mentary Beauties flowing from an harmonious Elocuti- 
on, cannot like thoſe of Poetry, be their own Re- 
cord / That the animated Graces of the Player can 
live no longer than the inſtant Breath and Motion that 
preſents them ; or at beſt can but faintly glimmer 
through the Memory, or imperfe& Atteſtation of a 
few ſurviving Spectators. Could how Betterton ſpoke 
be as hoon as what he ſpoke; then might 
you ſee the Muſe of Shakeſpear in her Triumph, 
with all their Beauties in their beſt Array, riſing into 
real Life, and charming her Peholders. But alas! 
ſince all this is ſo far out of the reach of Deſcription, 
how ſhall I ſhew you Betterton? Should I therefore 
tell you, that all the Othellot, Hamlets, Hotjpmrs, Mack- 
bet he, and Brntn:'s, whom you may have ſeen ſince his 
time have fallen far ſhort of him: This Rill would 
give you no Idea of his particular Excellence. Let us 
ſe then what a patticular Compariſon may do ! whether 
that may yet draw him nearer to you! 

You have ſeen a Hamlet perhaps, who, on the firlt 
appearance of his Father's Spirit, has thrown himſelf 
inte all the ſtraining Veelferation requilite to expreſs 
Rage and Fury, and the Huule hai thunder'd with Ap- 

lauſe 3 tho) the miſ-guided Ader was all the while 
— Shate/prar termi It) tearing a Paſſtien inte Rags 
am the more bold to offer you this particular Inſtance, 
becauſe the late Mr. Addi/fan, while J fate by him, to 
ſee thi+ Scene ated, made the ſame Obſervation, — 
me with ſome Burprize, if I thought Ham/et ſhoul 
be in ſo violent a Paſſion with the Ghoſt, which 
tho' it might have aſtoniſh'd, it had not provok'l 
him ? for you may obſerve that in this beautiful 
Speech, the Paſſion never riſes beyond an almolt 
breathle's Altoniſhment, or an Impatience, limited 
by filial Reverence, to enquire into the ſuſpeRed 
rongs 
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Wrongs that may have rais'd him from his peaceful 
Tomb! and a Deſire to know what a Spirit ſo ſeem- 
ingly diſtreſt, might wiſh or enjoin a ſorrowful Son to 
execute towards his future Quiet in the Grave? This 
was the Light into which Betterton threw this Scene; 
which he open'd with a Pauſe of mute Amazement! 
then riſing — to a ſolemn, trembling Voice, he 
made the Ghoſt equally terrible to the Spectator, as to 
himſelf! and in the deſcriptive part of the natural E- 
motions which the ghaſtly Viſion gave him, the bold- 
neſs of his Expoſtulation was ſtill govern'd by Decen- 
ey, manly, but not braving; his Voice never riſing 
into that ſeeming Outrage, or wild Defiance of what 


1 he naturally rever'd. But alas ! to preſerve this Me- 


dium, between mouthing, and meaning too little, ta 
keep the attention more pleaſingly awake, by a tem- 
per'd Spirit, than by meer Vehemence of Voice, is of 
all the Maſter-ſtrokes of an, Actor the moſt difficult to 
reach. In this none yet have equall'd Betterton. But 
I am unwilling to ſhew his Superiority on! oun- 
ting the Errors of thoſe, who now cannot Aniwer to 
them, let their farther Failings therefore be forgotten! 
or rather ſhall I in fome meaſure excuſe them ? For ! 
am not yet ſure, that ny might not be as much owing 
to the falſe ſu ment of the Spectator, as the Attor, 
While the Million are fo apt to be tranſported, when 
the Divm of thelr Kar is fo reundly rattled 3 while 
they take the Life ef Kleeution to lie in the Strength of 
the Lunge, It is no wender the Ader, whole end 1s ap- 
plaufe, Theuld be fo often tempted, at this eaſy rate, to 
exelte it, Shall I go a little farther ? and allow that 
this Extreme is more pardonable than its oppollte Kf+ 
ror, I mean that dangerous affetation of the Mona- 
tone, or ſplemn Sameneſs of Pronunciation, which to 
my Far is inſupportable z for of all Faults that fo ſre- 
ny paſs upon the Vulgar, that of Flatneſs will 
have the feweſt admirers. That this is an Error of an- 
cient landing ſeems evident by what Hamlet ſays, in his 
Inſtrudtions to the Players, vis. 


Be not too tame, neither, &.. 


G The 
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The Actor, doubtleſs, is as ſtrongly ty'd down to the | 
Rules of Horace, as the Writer. 


Si vis me flere, dolendum «ft 
Primum if/i . 


He that feels not himſelf the Paſſion he would raiſe, 
will talk to a ſleeping Audience : But this never was the 
Fault of Bette ton; and it has often amaz'd me, to 
ſee thoſe who ſoon came after him, throw out in ſome 
Parts of a Character, a juſt and — Spirit, which 
Hetterton himſelf could not but have applauded. And 
yet in the equally ſhining Paſſages of the ſame Cha. 
rafter, have heavily drapg'd the Sentiment along, 
like a dead Weight 4 with a long ton'd Vole, and ah 
ſent Bye, as if they had fairly forgot what they were 
about ! If you have never made this Obfervation, I um 
contented you nend not know, where to apply It, 


A * Excellence In Hefterten, was that he could 


vary uit to the different Characters he aQed, 
Thoſe wild Impatlent Starte, that flerce and ſlaſh- MM 
Ing Fire, which he threw into * never came 
from the unruflled Temper of his Bruzusr(for 1 have, 

more than once ſeen a Brutus as warm as Hotſpur) 
when the Petterton Brutus was provok'd, in his Of 
pute with Caius, his Spirit flew only to his Eye; hi: 
fleady | ook alone ſupply'd that Terror, which he dil. 
dain'd an Intemperance in his Voice ſhould riſe to. 
Thus, with a ſettled Dignity of Contempt, like an 
unheeding Rock, he repell'd upon himſelf the Foam 
of Caf/ins, Perhaps the very Words of Shake/þcar 
Will better let you into my Meaning: F 


Muſt 1 give way, and room, to your raſh Co. (| 
Shall I be ſr:ghted when a Madman tares & 


And a little after, 
There is no Terror, Caſſius, in your Looks Kc. 


No 
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Not but, in ſome part of this Scene, where he re- 
proaches Caſſius, his Iemper is not under this Supprel- 
flion, but opens into that gh: which becomes a 


Man of Virtue z. yet this is t y Spark of anger, 
which Brutus himſelf endeavours to excuſe, 

But with whatever firength of Nature we ſee the 
Poet ſhew, at once, the Philoſopher and the Heroe, yet 
the Image of the AQor's Excellence will be ſtill imper- 
fect to you, unleſs Langunge cou'd put Colours in our 
Words to paint the Voice wich, 

Et, fi vis ſimilem pingere, pinge ſonum, is enjoining 
an Impoſlibility. The moſt that a Yardy4e can arrive 
at, is to make his Portraits of great Verſons {erin to 
think 4 a Shaleſpear froes farther yet, and tell: you 
what his Pictures thought a Netrerron ſteps beyond 
em both, and calls them from the Grave, to breathe, 
and be theinfelves Again, in Veature, Speech, and Me: 
ton. When the 6:ilfhl Acker fhews you all theſe 
Powers vnited, end grotifies at ence your Rye, your 


Far, your Underſtanding, 'Te conceive the Vleaſure 


riſing from ſuch Harmony, you muſt have been pre- 
ſent at it ! "tis not to be told you! 

There cannot be a {tronger Proof of the Charms of 
harmonious Elocution, than the many, even unnatural 
Scenes and Flights of the falſe Sublime it has liſted in- 
to applauſe. In what Raptures have I ſeen an Audi- 
ence, at the furious Fuſlian and turgid Rants in Nat. 
Lee's Alexander the Great| For though I can allow 
this Play a few great Beauties, yet it is not without its 
extravagant Blemiſhes. Every Play cf the ſame Au- 
thor has more or leſs of them, Let me give you a 
Sample from this. Alexander in a full crowd of 
Courtiers, without being occaſionally call'd or pro- 
vok'd to it, falls into this Rhapſody of Vain- glory. 


Can none remember ? Yes, I know all mut 
And therefore they ſhall know it agen. 
(3 2 Me 
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Il hen Glory, like the dausliug Fagle, flood 
Pirch'd on my Bea in the Granic Flood, 
When Fortunes 5 5 Standard trembling bore, 
id the pale Fater Nord frighted on the Shore, 
When the Immortals an the Bills rode, 


And I myſelf apprar'd the leading God, 


When theſe flowing Numbers eame from the Mouth of 
n Bettertsr, the Multitude no more deflied Senſe t9 
them, than our muſical Conne//eurs think it effential 
in the celebrate Airs of an [ta//an Opera, Does not 
this prove, that there 14 very near as much Enchant: 
ment in the Well-govern'd Volce of an Actor, as in the 
Weet pipe of an Eundch? If I tell you, there was no 
one Tragedy, for many Years, more in favour with 
the Town than Alexander, to what muſt we impute this 
its command of publick Admiration ? Not to its intrin- 
ſick Merit, ſurely} if it ſwarms with Paſſages like this 
I have ſhewn you / If this paſſage has Merit, let us 
ſee what Figure it would make upon Canvas, what 
ſort of Picture would riſe from it. If Le Brun, who 
was famous for painting the Battles of this Heroe, had 
ſeen this lofty Deſcription, what one Image could he 
have poſſibly taken from it? In what Colours would | 
he have ſhewn us Glory perch'4 upon a Beaver? How | 
would he have drawn Fortune trembling ? Or, indeed, 
what uſe could he have made of pale Fates, or Immor- 
tali riding upon Billows, with this bluſtering God of 
his own making at the head of 'em ? Where, then, 
muſt have lain the Charm, that once made the Pub- 
lick ſo partial to this I'ragedy ? Why plainly, in the 
Grace and Harmony of the Actor's Utterance. For 
the Aftor himſelf is not accountable for the falſe Poe. 
try of his Author; That, the Hearer is to judge of; 
it pales upon him, the Actor can have no Quarrel to | 
it; who, if the Periods given him are round, imooth, 
ſpirited, and high-ſounding, even in a falſe Paſſion, 
malt throw out the ſame Fire and Grace, as may be 


required in one juſtly riſing from Nature ; where * 
15 
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his Excellencies will then be only more pleaſing, in pro- 
portion to the Taſte of his Hearer. And I am of o- 
inlon, that to the extraordinary Succeſs of this very 
lay, we may impute the Corruption of ſo many Ae- 
tors, and Tragiele Writers, as were immediately miſ- 
led by it. 'T'he unskilful Attor, who imagin'd all the 
Merit of delivering tho'e b'auing Rants, lay enly in 
the Strength, and fraln'd 1\xertion of the Voice, be- 
gan to tear hl Lungs, upon every falſe, or flight Oe- 
caſlon, to arrive at the lame applauſe. And it Is from 
henee 1 Cate our 2 ſeen the ſame Reaſon preva- 
lent, for above fifty Years, Thus equally milguided 
too, many a barren-brain'd Author has ſtream'd into a 
frothy flowing Style, pompouſly rolling into ſoundin 
Periuds, ſignifying ------- - — — z of whi 
Number, in ſome of my former Labours, I am ſome- 


thing more than ſuſpicious, that I may myſelf have 
made one. But, to keep a little cloſer to Betterton. 
When this favourite Play 1 am ſpeaking of, from 
its being too frequently acted, was worn out, and came 
to be gy by the 'T'own, upon the ſudden Death of 


Monfort, Who had play'd Alexander with Succeſs, for 
ſeveral Years, the Part was given to Betterton, which, 
under this great Diſadvantage of the Satiety it had gi- 
ven, he immediately reviv'd, with ſo newa Luſtre, 
that for three Days together it fill'd the Houſe ; and 
had his then declining Strength been equal to the Fatigue 
the action gave him, it probably might have doubled its 
Succeſs ; an uncommon Inſtance of the Power and in- 
trinſick Merit of an Actor. This I mention, not on- 
ly to prove what irreſiſtible Pleaſure may ariſe from a 
judicious Elocution, with ſcarce Senſe to aſſiſt it; but 
to ſhew you too, that tho* Betterton never wanted 
Fire, and Force, when his Character demanded it; 
per where it was not demanded, he never proſtituted 
is Power to the low ambition of a falſe applauſe. And 
further, that when, from a too advanc'd age, he re- 
ſign'd that toilſome part of Ylexunder, the Play, for 
many Years after, pever was able tb impoſe upon the 
G 3 : Publick ; 
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Publick z and leck upon his od henry fuppeft 
ing he falle Fire and Rxtgvaganeles of that Shafakſer, 
ts be a mere ſurpiizing Progf ef his Bkill, than his 
ing eminent in thaſe af SAA hee becauſe there, 
ruth and Nature coming ta his Aſſiſtance, he had not 
the ſame Difficulties ta combat, and conſequently, we 


mult be leſs amaz'd at his Succeſs, where we are more | | 


able to account for it. | 
Notwithitinding the extraordinary Power he ſhew'd 
in blowing . Jexander once more into a blaze of admi- W 
ration, Betterton had ſo juſt a Senſe of what was true, 
or falſe applauſe, that I have heard him ſay, he never 
thought any kind of it equal to an attentive Silence ; 
that there were many ways of deceiving an Audience | 


into a loud one: but to keep them huſht and quiet, 


was an applauſe which only Truth and Merit could ar. 
tive at: Of which art, there never was an equal 
Maſter to himſelf. From theſe various Excellencies, 
he had fo full a Poſſeſſion of the Eſteem and Regard of 
his Auditors, that upon his Entrance into every Scene, 
he ſeem'd to ſeize = the Eyes and Ears of the Gid- 
dy and Inadvertent o have talk'd, or look'd another 
way, would then have been thought Inſenſibility, or 
Ignorance. In all his Soliloquies of moment, the 
ſtrong Intelligence of his attitude and aſpect, drew you | 
into fach an impatient Gaze, and eager ExpeClation, | 
that you almoſt imbib'd the Sentiment with your Eye, 
before the Ear could reach it. N 

As Betterton is the Centre to which all my Obſerva- 
tions upon Action tend, you will give me leave, under 
his Character, to _—_ upon that Head, In the 
juſt Delivery of poetical Numbers, particularly where 8 
the Sentiments ate pathetick, it it ſcarce credible, up 
on how minute an Article of Sound depends their great.“ 
eſt Beauty or Inaffection. Ihe Voice of a Singer is I} 
not more {trialy ty'd to 'I'imeand Tune, than that ofan | 
Actor in 'Theatrical Elocution : The leaſt Syllable too 
long, or too ſlightly dwelt upon, in a Period, depre- 
eiates it to nothing z which very Syllable, if rightly 
touch'd, ſhall, like the heightening Stroke of Light 


from 
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fram a Maſter's Peneil give Life and Spirit te the whele: 
| never heard a. Line Mr dy sone ram Hester tau, 
wherein my ese my fart and my Imagination, 
were not fully fatify'd 3 which, finee his Time | 
eannat equally ſay of any ane Jetar whatſoever ; Nat 
but it is poſlible ta be much his Inferior, with great 
Excellencics z which I ſhall obſerve in another place. 
Had it been pratticable to have ty'd down theclattering 
Hands of all the ill Judges who were commonly the 
Majority of an Audience, to what amazing Perfection 
might the Exg/i4 Theatre have arriv'd, with ſo juſt 
an Actor as Betterton at the Head of it! If what was 
Truth only, could have been applauded, how many 
noiſy Actors had ſhook their Plumes with ſhame, who, 
from the injudicious Approbation of the Multitude, 
have bawl'd and ſtrutted, in the place of Merit? If 
therefore the bare ſpeaking Voice has ſuch Allurements 
in it, how much lels ought we to wonder, however we 
may lament, that the ſweeter Notes of Vocal Muſick 
ſhould ſo have captivated even the politer World, in- 
to an apoſtacy from Senſe, to an Idolatry of Sound, 
Let us enquire from whence this Enchantment riſes; 
I am afraid it may be too naturally accounted for: For 
when we complain, that the fineſt Muſick, purchas'd 
at ſuch vaſt Fxpence, is ſo often thrown away upon the 
moſt miſerable Poety, we ſeem not to conſider, that 
when the Movement of the Air, and lone of the 
Voice, are exquiſitely 'harmonious, tho' we regard not 
one Word of what we hear, yet the Vower of the Me- 
lody is ſo buſy in the Heart, that we naturally annex 
Ideas to it of our own Creation, and, in ſome fort, be- 
come ourſelves the Poet to the Compoler z and what 
Poet is ſo dull as not to be charm'd with theChild of his 
own Fancy ? do that there is even u kind of |.angua 

ina — Sounds, which, like the aſpect of Beauty, 
without Words, ſpegs and plays with the Imagination, 
While this 'Taſte therefore is ſo naturally prevalent, I 
doubt, to Rage Remedies for it, were but givin 

Laws to the Winds, or Advice to Inamorato's: un 


however gravely we may aſſert, that Profit ought al- 
Wu. 
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Ways is be inſeparable from the Delight of the 
Theatre ; nay admitting that the pleaſire would be 
heighten'd by the uniting them! vet, while Inſtrutt⸗ 
en 15 ſo little the Concern of the Auditor, how ean we 
hope that ſs ehelee a Commodity will eame te a Market 
where there is {@ ſeſd m a Demand for et; 

It is nat ta the Actor therefore, but to the vitiated 
and low Taſte of the Spectator, that the Corruptions of 
the Stago (of what kind ſoever) have been owing. If 
the Publick, by whom they mult live, had Spirit 
enough to diſcountenance, and declare againſt all the 
Traſh and Fopperies they have been ſo frequent!y fond 
of, both the Actors, and the Authors, to the beſt of 
their Power, muſt naturally have ſery'd their daily 
Table, with ſound and wholeſome Diet... But I have 
not yet done with my Article of Elocution. 

As we have ſometimes great Con poſers of Muſick, 
who cannot fing. we have as frequently great Writers 
that cannot read; and tho', without the niceſt Far, no 
Man can be Maſter ot poctical Numbers, yet the beſt 
Ear in the World will not always enable him to pro- 
nounce them. Of this Truth, — our firſt great 
Maſter of Verſe and Harmony, was a ſtrong Inſtance: 
When he brovght his Play of Amphtrien to the Stage, 
I heard him give it his firſt Reading to the Actors, in 
which, though it is true, he deliver'd the plain Senſe of 
every period, yet the whole was in ſo cold. ſo flat. and 
unaffecting a manner, that I am afraid of not being 
believ'd, when I affirm it. | 

On the contrary, Lee, far his Inferior in Poetry, was 
ſo pathet.ck a Reader of his own Scenes, that I have 
been info;m'd by an Actor, who was preſent, that while 
Lee was 1eading to Major Mobun at a Rehearſal, 1: 
hun, in the Warmth of his admiration, threw down 
his Part, and ſaid, unleſs | were able to play it. as 
well as you read it, to what purpEſe 101d J undertake 
it? And yet this very Author, whoſe Flocution rais'l 
admiration in ſo capital an A&or, when he attempted 

to 
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ts bean Actor himfelf, wen quitted the Stage, in an 
honeſt Deſpair of ever making any Jn e Figure 
there. From all this 1 would infer, That let eur 
Conception ef what we Are te moot, be ever {6 ſuſt, 
and the Far ever ſo true, yet, When We ars te deliver 
it te an Audience (I will leave | ear out of the queſtion) 
there mult go along with the whole, a natural Freedom, 
and becoming Grace, which is eaſier to conceive than 
to deſeribe ; For without this inexprelſible ſomewhat, 
the Performance will come out oddly diiguis'd, or 
ſome where defectively, unſurprizing to the Hearer, 
Of this Defect too, 1 will give you yet a ſtranger In- 
flance, which you will allow Fear could not be the'Oc- 
caſion of: If you remember Ef/tcourt, you muſt have 
known that he was long enough upon the Stage, not to be 
under the leaſt Reſtraint from Fear, in his Performance: 
This Man was ſo amazing and extraordinary a Mimick, 
that no Man or Woman, from the Coquette to the 
Privy-Counſellor, ever moy'd or ſpoke before him, 
but he could carry their Voice, Look, Mein, and 
Motion, inſtantly into another Company: | have 
heard him make long Harangues, and form various 
Arguments, even in the manner of thinking, of u 
eminent Pleader at the Bar, with every the leaſt Arti- 
cle and Singularity of his Utterance ſo perfectly imitz- 
ted, that he was the very alter ipſe, icarce to be di- 
tinguiſh'd from his Original. Yet more; I have ſcen, 
upon the Margin of the written partof Falſtaff, which. 
he acted, his own Notes and Ob.ervations upon almoſt 
every Speech of it, deſcribing the true Spirit of the 
Humour, and with what tone of Voice, Look, and 
Geſture, each of them ought to be delivered. Vet in 
his Fxecution upon the Stage, he ſeem'd to have loſt 
all thoſe juſt Ideas he had form'd of it, and almoſt thrv' 
the Character, labour'd under a heavy Load of Flat- 
neſs; Ina word, with all his Skill in Mimickry, and 
Knowledge of what ought to be done, he never, upon 
the Stage, could bring it truly into Practice, but was 
upon the whole, a languid, unaffecting Actor. — 
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| J have ſhewn you ſo many neceſſary Qualifications, not | 

| one of which can be ſpar'd in true Theatrical Elocuti- | 

, on, and have at the ſame time proy'd, that with the | 
aſſiſtance of them all united, the whole may ſtill come | 

forth defeQtive ; what Talents ſhall we ſay will infallib- 
ly form an Actor? This, I confeſs, is one of Nature's 
Secrets, too deep for me to dive into; let us content 
our ſelves therefore with affirming, That Genius, 
which Nature only gives, only can complete him. This 
Genius then was ſo ſtrong in Betterton, that it ſhone out 
in every Speech and Motion of him, Yet Voice, and 
Perſon, are ſuch necefary Supports to] it, that by the 
Multitude, they have been preferr'd to Genius itſelf, 
or at leaſt often miſtaken for it. Betterton had a Voice 
of that kind, which gave more Spi:it to Terror, than 
to the ſofter Paſſions ;' of more Strength than Melody. 
The Rage and Jealouſy of Othello, became him better 
than the Sighs and Tenderneſs of Caſtalio: For tho' 
in Caſtalio he only excell'd others, in Othello he ex- 
cell'd himſelf ; which you will eaſily believe, when you 
conſider, that in ſpite of his Complexion, Othello has 
more natural Feauties than the beſt Actor can find in 
a11*the Magazine of Poetry, to animate his Power, 
ard delight his Judgment with, 

The Perſon of this excellent Actor was ſuitable to 
his Voice, more manly than ſweet, not exceeding the 
middle Stature, inclining to the corpulent ; of a ſeri- 
vous and penetrating aſpect; his Limbs nea- the athle- 
tick, than the delicate proportion; yet however 
ſorm'd, there aroſe from the Harmony of the whole a 
commanding Mein of Majeſty, which the fairer-fac'd, 
or (as Shakeſpear calls em) the curled Darlings of his 
Time, ever wanted ſomething to be equal Maſters of. 
There was ſome Yeats ago, to be had, almoſt in every 
—_— a Metzotinto, from Kneller, extremely like 

m. 

In all T have ſald of Berrerfon, J conflue myſelf to 
the Time of his Strength, and higheſt power in ne. 
tlon, that you may make allowances from What he was 
able to execute at fifty, to what you might have None 
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him at paſt ſeventy ; for tho' to the laſt he was with- 
out his equal, he might not then be equal to his for- 
mer ſelf ; yet ſo far was he from being ever overtaken, 
that for many Year: after his deceaſe, I ſeldom ſaw any 
of his parts, in Shakeſpear, ſupply'd by others, but 
it drew from me the Lamentation of Ophelia upon 
Hamlet's being unlike, what ſhe had ſeen him. 


Ah ! ** is me! 


T have ſeen, what ] have ſeen, ſee what I ſee! 


The laſt part this great Maſter of his Profeſſion ac- 
ted, was Melantius in the Maid"'s Tragedy, for his 
own Benefit ; when being ſuddenly ſeiz'd by the Gout, 
he ſubmitted, by extraordinary applications, to have 
his foot ſo far relicy'd, that he might be able to walk 
on the Stage, in a Slipper, rather than wholly diſap- 
2 his Auditors ie was obſerv'd that Day, to 
1ave exerted a more than ordinary Spirit, and met with 
ſuitable applauſe ; but the unhappy Conſequence of 
tampering with his Diſtemper was, that it flew into his 
Head, and kill'd him in three Days, (I think) in the 
ſeventy-fourth Year of his Age. 

I once thought to have fill'd up my Work with a ſe- 
left Diſſertation upon Theatrical act ion, but I find, 


by the Digreſſions I have been tempted to make in this 


account of Vetterton, that all I can ſay upon that 


Head, will naturally fall in, and poſſibly be leſs tedi- 
ous, if diſpers'd among the various Characters of the 
particular Actors, I have promis'd to treat of z I ſhall 
therefore make uſe of thoſe ſeveral Vehicles, which 
you will find waiting in the next Chapter, to carry 
you through the teſt of the Journey, afyour Leiſure, 


CHAP, 
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CHAT . 


"The Theatrical Characters of the Principal ] 
Actors, in the Near 1690, conti nu'd. | 


A few Words to Critical Auditors. 


HO", as I have before obſerv'd, Women were not 

admitted to the Stage, 'till the Return of Kin 
Charles, yet it could not - ſo ſuddenly ſupply'd with 
them, but that there was ſtill a neceſſity, for ſome time, 
to put the handſomeſt young Men into Petticoats; 
which Kynaſton was then ſaid to have worn, with 
Suceeſs ; particularly in the part of Ewadne, in the 
Maid's Tragedy, which I haveſeard him ſpeak of; Þ 
and which calls to my Mind a Hdiculous Diſtreſs that 
aroſe from theſe ſorts of Shifts, which the Stage wa 
then put tow. The King coming a little before his 
uſual Time to a Tragedy, found the Actors not ready 
to begin, When his Majeſty not chuſing to have a 
much Patience as his good Subjes, ſent to them, to If 


know the Meaning of it 3 upon Which the Maſter of Bll fi 
the Company came to the Box, and rightly judging, BY ti 
that the beſt Kxeuſe for thelr Default, would be the BY t© 
true ene, fairly told his Majefty, that the Queen wa (All th 
not _ et! 'The King, Whoſe goed Humour Bll n 
loyd t - © 


6 laugh at a Joſt, as Well as te make one, accep: I 

ted the Exeuſe, which ferv'd to divert him, till the an 
male Qyeen cou'd be effeminated, In a word, %, BY 
lon, at that flme, was fo beautiful a Youth, that the be 
Ladies of Quality prided themſelyes in taking him 
with them in their Coaches, to Hyde-Park, in h. ſon 
Theatrical Habit, after the Play ; which in tho: Ven 
Days, they might have ſufficient time to do, becauſe ſþ 
Plays then, were us'd to begin at four a Clock : "The 
Hour that People of the ſame Rank, are nov {ll f 
going to -Dinner 2—— Of this Truth, I had *fte 


the Curioſity to enquire, and had it 5 thai 
rom 
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from his own Mouth, in his advanc'd Age: And 
indeed, to the laſt of him, his handſomeneſs was 
very little abated ; ev'n at paſt ſixty, his Teeth 
were all ſound, white, and even, as one would wiſh 
to ſee, in a reigning Toaſt of twenty. He had 
ſomething of a formal Gravity in his Mein, which 
was attributed to the ſtately Step he had been ſo early 
confin'd to, in a female Decency. But ev'n that, in 
Characters of Superiority had its proper Graces ; it 
misbecame him not in the Part of Leon, in Fletcher's 
Rule a Wife, &c. w he executed with a deter- 
min'd Manlineſs, and Weſt Authority, well worth 
the beſt Actor's Imitation. He had a piercing Eye, 
and in Characters of heroick Life, a quick imperious 
Vivacity, in his Tone of Voice, that _ the Ty- 
rant truly terrible. There were two Plays of Dryden in 
which he ſhone, with uncommon Luſtre ; in Azrenge- 
Zebe he pla 'd Morat, and in Don Sebaſtian, Muley 
Moloch; in both theſe Parts, he had a fierce, Lion-like 
Majeſty in his Port and Utterance, that gave the Spec- 
tator a kind of trembling Admiration | 

Here I cannot help obſerving upon a modeſt MiC. 
take, which I thought the late Mr. Booth committed 
in his acting the Part of Nerat: There are in this 
ſerce Character ſo many Sentiments of avow'd Barbas 
tity, Infolenee, and Vain-glory, that they blaze even 
to a ludlereus Luſtre, and doubtleſs the Poet intended 
thoſe to make his Spectators laugh, while — ada 
mird them but %% thought It depreciated the 
Dignlty of '1'ragedy to raiſe a (nile, In any part of It, 
and therefore cover'd theſe kind of Seniiments with 
a ſerupulous Coldnels, and unmoved De'ivery, as if 
he had fear'd the Audience might take too familiar a 
Notice of them, In Mr, aalen Cate, Syphax has 
ſome Sentiments of near the ſame Nature, which I 
ventur'd to ſpeak, as I imagin'd Kyna/ffon would have 
done, had he been then living to have ſtood in the 
ſame Character. Mr, Addiſon, who had ſomething 
of Mr. Booth's Diffidence, at the Rehearſal of his Play, 
after it was acted, came into my Opinion, and own'd, 
that even Tragedy, on wm particular Occaſions might 


— 
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admit of a Laugh of Approbation. In Shakeſpray 


Inſtances of them are frequent, as in Mackbeth, Hot 


ſpur, Richard the Third, and Harry the Eighth, all 


which Characters, tho' of a tragical Caſt, have ſome- 
times familiar Strokes in them, ſo highly natural 
to each particuliar Diſpoſition, that it is impoſſible 
not to be tranſported into an honeſt Laughter at them : 
And theſe are thoſe happy Liberties, which tho' few 


Authors are qualify'd to © when juſtly taken, 


may challenge a Place amon r greateſt Beauties, 
Now whether Dryden in his t, feliciter Audet-. 
of may be allow'd the Happineſs of having hit this 
Mark, ſeems not neceſlary to be determin'd by the 
Actor; Whoſe Buſineſs, ſure, is to make the belt of 
his Author's Intention, as in this Part Kyuaſten did, 
doubilefs not without Dyyden's Approbation. For 
theſe Reaſons then, I thought 1 good Friend, Mr, 
Booth (who certainly had many Fxcelleneies ) earry d 
his Reveience for the Buſkin toe far, In net follow 
the held Flights of the Auther, with that Wantonneſ: 
of Spirit which the Nature of thoſe Sentiments deman- 
ded ! For Example | Morat having a eriminal Paſſion 
for Indamora, promiſes, at her Requeſt, for one Day, 
ta ſpare the Life of her Lover Awrenge-Zebe; But not 
chuſing to make known the real Motive of his Mercy, 
when Naurmabal ſays to him, 


®*Tawill not be ſafe to let him live an Hour / 
Morat filences her wich this heroical Rhedomontade, 
1% dot, to ſhew my Arbitrary Power. 


Riſum teneatis ? It was impoſſible not to laugh, and 
reaſonably too, when this Line came out of the Mouth 
of Kynaſton, with the ſtern, and haughty Look, that 
attended it. But above this ty rannical, tumid Superi- 
ority of Character, there is a grave, and rational Ma- 
jeſty in Shateſpear's Harry the Fourth, which tho! not 

ſo glaring to the vulgar Eye, requires thrice the Skill, 
and Grace to become, and ſupport. Of this real Ma- 
jetty Kjna/ton was entirely Maſter ; here every Senti- 
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ment came from him, as if it had been his own, as if 
he had himſelf, that inſtant, conceiv'd it, as if he had 
loſt the Player, and were the real King he perſonated |! 
a Perfection ſo rarely found, that very often, in Actors 
of Repute, a certain Vacancy of Look, Inanity 
of Voice, or ſuperfluous Geſture, ſhall unmaſk the 
Man, to the judicious Spectator; who from the leaſt of 
'thoſe Errors plainly ſees, the whole but a Leſſon given 
him, to be got by Heart,. from ſome great Author, 
whoſe Senſe is deeper than the Repeater's Underſtan- 
ding. This true Majeſty Kyna/ton had ſo entire a Com- 
mand of, that when he whiſper'd the following plain 
Line to Hot/dur, : 


Send tt your Priſfonert, or you'll bear of it ! 


He eonvey'd a more terrible Menace In It than the loud - 
eſt Intemperanee of Volee could ſwell te. But let the 
bold Imltater beware, for without the Look, and uſt 
Rloeution that walted on It, an Attempt of the ſame na- 
ture may fall to nothing, 


Hut the Dignity of this Character appear'd In Aya. 


„en till more ſhining, in the private Scene between the 
King, and Prince his gon: There you ſaw Majeſty, in 
that ſort of Grief, which only Majeſty could feel | 
there the paternal Concern, for the Errors of the Son, 
made the Monarch more rever'd, and dreaded ; His 
Reproaches ſo juſt, yet ſo unmixt with Anger (and 
therefore the more piercing ) opening as it were the 
Arms of Nature, with a ſecret Wiſh, that filial Duty, 
and Penitence awak'd, might fall into them with Grace 
and Honour. In this affecting Scene I thought Ky- 
naſton ſhew'd his moſt maſterly Strokes of Nature; ex- 
preſling all the various Motions of the Heart, with the 
lame Force, Dignity, and Feeling they are written ; ad- 
ding to the whole, that peculiar, and becoming Grace, 
which the beſt Writer cannot inſpire into any Actor, 
that is not born with it. What made the Merit of 
this Actor, and that of Betterton more ſurprizing, was, 
that though they both obſerv'd the Rules of Truth, 
and Nature, they were = as different in their man- 
2 ner 
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net of acting, as in thelr perſonal Form, and Features, 
But W ſtaid too long 1 the Stage, till his Me. 
mory and Spirit began to fail him. I ſhall not there- 
fore ſay any thing of his Imperfefions, which, at that 
time, were viſibly not his 6wn, but the Effects of de- 
eaying Nature. 

Menfort, a younger Man by twenty Years, and at 
this time in his higheſt Reputation, was an Ader of a 
very different Style; Of Perſon he was tall, well made, 
fair, and ef an agreeable Aſpectk ; His Volce elear 
full, and melodious : In Tragedy he was the moſt af. 
fecting Lover within my Memory, His Addreſibs had 
a refillleſs Recommendation from the very Lone of hit 
Voice, which gave his Words ſuch Softneſe, that, ay 
Dryden ſays, 


_ == Like Flakes of monde Snow, 
They melted as they full ! 


All this he particularly verify'd in that Scene of Alex- 
ander, where the Hero throws himſelf at the Feet uf 
Statira for Pardon of his paſt Infidelities. There we 
ſaw the Great, the Tender, the Penitent, the Deſpair- 
ing, the T'ranſported, and the Amiable, in the higheſt 
Perfection. In Comedy, he gave the trueſt Life to 
what we call the Fine Gentleman ; his Spirit ſhone the 
brighter for being poliſh'd with Decency : In Scenes 
of Gaiety, he never broke into the Regard, that was 
due to the Preſence of equal, or ſuperior Characters, 
tho' inferior Actors play'd them; he fill'd the Stage, 
not by elbowing, and croſſing it before others, cr diſ- 
concerting their Action, but by ſurpaſſing them, in 
true and maſterly Touches of Nature. He never laughed 
at his own Jeſt, unleſs the Point of his Raillery upon 
another requir'd it. He had a particular Talent, in 
giving Life to bons Mots and Repartees : The Wit of 
the Poet ſeem'd always to come from him extempore, 
and ſharpen'd into more Wit, from his brillant man- 
ner of delivering it; he had himſelf a good Share of it, 
or what is equal to it, fo lively a Pleaſantneſs of Hu- 
mour, that when either of theſe ſell into his Hands 1 
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the Stage, he wantoned with them, to the higheſt 
delight of his Auditors. The agreeable was ſo na⸗ 
tural to him, that even in that diſſoſute Character or 
the Rowen he ſeetn'd to waſh off the 7 from \'iee, 
and give it Charms and Metit. For tho“ it may be a 
Reprofch to the Poet, to draw ſuch Characters, not 
only unpunifh'd, but rewarded 3 the After may (till 
be allow'd his due Praiſe In his excel'ent Perf mance, 
And this is a diſtinctten which, when this Comedy was 
ated at Whitehall, Ring William's Queen Mary was 
leaſed to make In fayour of Monefart, notwithilanding 
er Diſapprobation of the _ 

He had beſides all-thi-, a Varlety in his Genlus, 
which few capital Actors have ſhown, or perhaps have 
thought it any Additlon ta their Merit to arrive at; 
he could entirely change himſelf ; could at once throw 
off the Man of Senſe, for the bri:k, vain, rude, and lively 
Coxcomb, the falſe, flaſhy Pretender to Wit, and the 
Dupe of his own Sufficiency : Of. this he gave a delight- 
ful inſtance in the CharaQer of Spart in Wycherly's 
Country Wife. In that of Sir Courtly Nice his Excellence 
was ſtill greater: There his whole Man, Voice, Mein, 
and Geſture, was no longer Monfort, but another Per- 
ſon, There, the inſipid, ſoft Civility, the elegant, 
and formal Mien; the drawling Delicacy of Voice, 
the ſtately Flatneſs of his Addreſs, and the empty E- 
minence of his Attitudes were ſo nicely obſerv'd and 
guarded by him, that he had not been an entire Maſter - 
of — had he not kept his Judgment, as it were 
a Centinel upon himſelf, not to admit the leaſt Like - 
neſs of what he us'd to be, to enter into any Part of 
his Performance, he could not poſſibly have ſo com- 
pletely finiſh'd it. If ſome Years after the Death of 
Monfort, I my ſelf had any Succeſs, in either of theſe 
Characters, I muſt pay the Debt, I owe to his Me- 
ny; in confeſſing the Adyantages I receiv'd from the 
juſt Idea, and ſtrong Impreſſion he had given me, from 
his acting them. Had he been remember'd, when I firſt 
attempted them, my Deſects would have been more 
taſily diſcover'd, and conſequently my favourable Re- 
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ception In them, muſt have been very mueh, and juft 


ly abated, If it could be remembered how much he 


had the Advantage of me, in Voice and Pafllon, 1 
could not, here, be ſuſpecled of an affected Modeſty, 
or of over-valuing his Excellence: Hor he ſung a clear 
Counter-tenor, and had en melodious, warbling Throat, 
which cou!d not but ſet off the lait Scene of Sir 
Conrtly with an uncommon Happineſs g which I, alas! 
could not only ſtruggle thro), with the faint Exculee, 
and real Confidence of a fine Singer, under the Imper- 
fection of a feign'd, and ſcreaming Treble, which at 
beſt could only thew you what I would have done, had 
Nature been more favourable to me. 

This excellent Actor was cut off by a tragical|Death, 
in the 33d Year of his Age, generally lamented by his 
Friends, and all Lovers of the 'Theatre. The paiticu- 
lar Accidents that attended his Fall, are to be found at 
large in the Trial of the Lord Mobun, printed among 
thoſe of the State, in Folio. 

Sandford might properly be term'd the Spagnolet of 
the Theatre, an excellent Actor in dilagreeab'e Cha- 
raQers : For as the chief Pieces of that famous Pain- 
ter were of Human Nature in Pain and Agony; fo 
Sanford, upon the Stage, was generally as flagitious 
as a Creon, a Maligni, an Iago, or a Machiawil, 
could make him. Ihe Painter, 'tis true, from the 
Fire of his Genius might think the quiet Objects of 
Nature too tame for his Pencil, and therefore ci to 
indulge it in its full Power, upon thoſe of Violence and 
Horror : But poor Sandford was not the Stage-villain 
by Choice, but from Neceflity z for having a low 
and crooked Perſon, ſuch bodily Defects were too 
ſtrong to be admitted into great, or amiable Chatac- 
ters j ſo that whenever, in any new or revived Play, 
there was a hateful or miſchievous Perſon, Sanford 
Was ſure to have no Competitor for it: Nor indeed 
as we are not to ſuppoſe a Villain, or 'Traitor can be 

ewn for our Imitation, or not for our Abhorrence) 
can it be doubted, but the leſs comely the Actor's Per- 
ſon, the fitter he may be to perform them, The 
Speech. tor too, by noß being milled by a nary 
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Form, may be lefs inelin'd te exevſe the wicked of 
Immoral Views or Hentiments of them. And theugh 
the hard Fate of an Ord4ipyr, might naturally give the 
Humanity of an Audience thrice the Pleaſure that 
could ariſe from the wilful Wickedneſs of the belt ac- 
ted Cream i yet who could ſay that Sandford, In ſueh a 
Part, was not Maſter of as true and jult Actlon, as 
the beſt 'Tragedian could be, whoſe happier Perſon had 
recomm del him to the virtuous Hero, or any other 
more ag Favourite of the Imagination ? In this 
diſadyantegeous Light, then, ſtood Sandford, as an 
AQor 3 admir'd by the Judicious, while the Crowd 
only praiv'd, him by their Prejudice, And fo unuſual 
had it been to ſee Sand/ord an innocent Man in a 
Play, that whenever he was ſo, the Spectators would hard- 
ly give him Credit in ſo groſs an 1mprobability. Let 
me give you an odd Inſtance of it, which I heard Mo- 
fort ſay was a real Fat, A new Play (the Name of 
it I have forgot) was brought upon the Stage, where- 
in Sandford happen'd to perform the Part of an honeſt , 
Stateſman : The Pit, after they had fate three or 
four Acts, in quiet Expectation, that the well - diſſem- 
bled Honeſty of Sandford (for ſuch of courſe the 
concluded it) would ſoon be diſcover'd, or at leaſt, 
from its Security, involve the Actors in the Play, in 
ſome ſurprizing Diſtreſs or Confuſion, which might 
raiſe, and animate the Scenes to come ; when, at laſt, 
finding no ſuch matter, but that the Cataſtrophe had 
taken quite another T'urn, and that Sandford was real- 
y an honeſt Man to the end of the Play, they fairly 
amn'd it, as if the Author had impos'd upon them the 
oo BY moſt frontleſs or incredible Abſurdity, 
c. It is not . but that from Sard/ord's 
y, ſo maſterly perſonating Characters of Guilt, the in- 
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* ferior Actors might think his Succeſs chiefly owing 
ed to the Deſecls of his Perſon 3 and from thenee might 
be take occaſion, whenever they appear'd as Bravo's 
e) or Murtherers, to make themſelves as frightful an 


1 as inhuman Figures, as poſſible. In King Charlest 
he BY fine, this low Skill was carry'd to ſuch an Extrava- 
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gance, that the King himſelf, who was black-brow'd, 
| and of a ſwarthy Complexion, paſs'd a pleaſant Re. 
| mark, upon his obſerving the grim Looks of the 
| Murtherers in Mackbeth ; when, turning to his Peo- 
| le, in the Box about him, Pray, what is the Mean 
| ing, faſd he, that awe never ſee a Rogue in a Play, 
| but, Godsfiſh ! they always clap bim on a black Per- 
| riwig ? when, it is well known, one of the greateſ] 
| ' Rogues in England a/ways wears a fair one] Now, 
whether or no Dr. Oates, at that time, word his own 
Hair, I cannot be poſitive : Or, if his Majeſty poin- 
ted at ſome greater Man, then out of Power, I leave 
thoſe to gueſs at him, who, may yet remember the 
changing Complexion of his Miniſters. This Story 
J had from Betterion, who was a Man of Veracity : 
And, I confeſs, I ſhould have thought the King's Ob- 
ſervation a very juſt one, though he himſelf had been 
fair as Adonis. Nor can J, in this Queſtion, help 
voting with the Court; for were it not too groſs a 
Weakneſs to employ, in wicked Purpoſes, Men, whoſe 
very ſuſpefed ! ooks might be enough to betray them ? 
Or are we to ſuppoſe it unnatural, that a Murther 
ſhould be thoroughly committed out of an old red 
Coat, and a black Perriwig ? 

For my own part, | profeſs my ſelf to have been 
an Admirer of Sandford, and hs ve often lamented, 
that his maſterly Performance could not be rewarded 
with that Applauſe, which I ſaw much inferior Ac» 
tors met With, merely becauſe they ſtood in more 
laudable Characters. bor, tho' it may be a Merit in 
en Audience, to applaug Sentiments of Virtue and 
Honour; yet there ſeems to be an equal Juſtice, 
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that no iſtinion ſhould be made, as to the Excel- n. 
lence of an Actor, whether in a good or evil Charac- WY. 
ter z ſince neither the Vice, nor the Virtue of it, is lo 
his own, but given him by the Poet: Therefore, * 
why is not the Actor who ſhines in either, equal- , 
ly commendable ?=———No, Sir; this may ea- C 
ſon; but that is not always a Rule with us ; the w. 


Spectator will tell You, that when Virtue is applait- ſhy 


ned, he gives part of it to himſelf; becauſe his Ap Nor 
plau 4 
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plauſe, at the ſame time, lets others about him ſee, 
that he himſelf admires it. But when a wicked Ac- 
tion is going forward z when an /ago is meditating 
Revenge, and Miſchief z tho' Art and Nature may 
be equally ſtrong in the Actor, the *peRator is ſhy 
of his Applaule, leſt he ſhou!d, in ſome ſort, be look d 
upon as an Aider or an Abettor of the Wickedneſs in 
view ; and therefore rather chuſes to rob the Actor 
of the Praiſe he may merit, than give it him in a 
Character, which he would have you ſee his Silence 
modeſtly diſcourages. From the ſame fond Principle, 
many Actors have made it a point to be ſeen in 
parts ſometimes, even flatly written, only becauſe 


they ſtood in the favourable Light of Honour and 


Virtue. 

I have formerly known an Actreſs carry this The- 
atrical Prudery to ſuch a height, that ſhe was, very 
near, keeping herſelf chaſte by it : Her fondneſs for 
Virtue on the Stage, ſh. "gan to think, might per- 
ſwade the World, that it had made an Impreſſion on 
her private Life ; and Appearances of it actually went 
ſo far, that, in an Epilogue to an obſcure Play, the 
Profits of which were given to her, and wherein ſhe 
acted a Part of impregnable Chaſtity, ſhe beſpoke the 
Fayour of the [ adies, 5 a Proteſtation, that in Honour 
of their Goodneſs and Virtue, ſhe would dedicate her 
unblemiſh'd Life to their Example, Part of this 
Vellal Vow, I remember, was contain'd in the follow · 
Ing Vetſe, 


Study to live the Character I play. 


WJ But alas! how weak ate the ſtrongeſt Works of Art, 


ſpalr, had vow'd to deſtroy himſelf. wit 
Nef 


when Nature beſieges it ! for tho' this good Crenture 
ſo far held out her Diltalte to Mankind, that they 
could never reduce her to marry any one of 'em 3 
pet we muſt own ſhe- grew, like Cæſar, greater by 
er Fall ! Her firſt herojick Motive, to a Surrender, 
was to ſave the Life of a Lover, who, in his De- 
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erey (in a jealous Biſpute onee in ty 
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the Monk, nor the Veil the Veſtal ; I am apt to think, 


to the Sempronins, than the Cato; or to the Syphax, 


leading steps to the fame Temple of Fame, the? at dif * 
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ſhe was provok'd to reproach him in theſe y 
Words; Villain did I not ſave your Lie? The 
generous Lover, in turn to that firſt tender Obliga. 
tion, gave Life to her firſt-born, and that pious Off. 
ſpring has, ſince, rais'd to her Memory, ſeveral in. 
nocent Grand- children. 

So that, as we ſee, it is not the Hood, that make: 


that if the Perſonal Morals of an Actor, were to be 

weighed by his Appearance on the Stage, the Ad. 
vantage and Favour (if any were due to either ſide) 
might rather incline to the Traitor, than the Hero, 


than the 7 uba : Becauſe no Man can naturally deſire WM 
to cover his Honeſty with a wicked Appearance; but 
en ill Man might poſtibly incline to cover his Gut 
with the appearance of Virtne, which was the Cat Wl ©: 
of the frail Fair One, now mentioned. But be tlii 0 
Queſtion decided as it may, Sardford nlways appeared BY it 
to me the honeſter Man, in proportion to the Spim e 
Wherewith he expos'd the wicked and immoral Charic h 
ters he acted: Por had his Heart been unſound, d le 
tainted with the leaſt Guilt of them, his Cenſeienc AlN w 
muſt in ſpite of him, in any toe near a Reſemblanc 
of himſelf, have heen a Cheek upon the Vivacity of 
his Action. Sardford, therefore, might be faid to 
have contributed his equal Share, with the foremoſt Ac- 
tors, to the true and laudable Uſe of the Stage: Ans. 
in this Light too, of being ſo frequently the Objed s 
of common Diſtaſte, we may honeſlly ale him a The. tt 
atrical Martyr, to Poetical Jultice : Lor in making F 
Vice odious, or Virtie amlable, where does the Mert In 
differ ? To hate the one, or love the other, are but ü n 


W 


ferent Portals. | 

This \aer, in his manner of Speaking; varied very BW © 
myeh from theſe | have alrea x mentioned: i BY i 
Voice had an acute and N Tone, which fre e 
ever . ef his Wards diftinAly upon the 1:4 {| 
He had likewiſe a peeilige kill in his Logk of mark: Bi ff 
ing out te an Audience whatever he judg'd worth (het k 
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ore than ordinary Notice, When he deliver'd a 

Command, he would ſometimes give it more Force, 

by ſeeming to ſlight the Ornament of — In 
e gl 


f. den's Plays of Rhime, he as little as poſſible glut- 

in. ted the Ear with the Jingle of it, rather chuſing 
when the Senſe would permit him, to loſe it, thanto 

ke value it. | | 

nk. Had Sandford liv'd in Shakeſpear's Time, I am 

be confident his Judgment muſt have choſe him, above all 

ad. other Actors, to have play'd his Richard the Third: 


II leave his Perſon out of the Queſtion, which, tho® 
naturally made for it, yet that would have been the 
leaſt part of his Recommendation: Sandford had 
ſtronger Claims to it; he had ſometimes an uncouth 
bu Statelineſs in his Motion, a harſh and ſullen Pride of 
uit WY Speech, a meditating Brow, a ſtern Aſpect, occaſi» 
a4 WY orally changing into an almoſt ludicrous Trium 
tun over all Goodneſs and Virtue : From thence fallin 
nel into the moſt aſlwafive Gentleneſs, and ſoothi 
pi Candour of a deſigning Meart. Theſe, I ay, mu 
rat have preferr'd him to it z theſe would have been Co- 
, o WY lours fo effentially ſhining in that CharaQer, that it 
ent BY Will be no Diſpralſe to that great Author, to ſay, 
Sandſord muſt have ſhewn as many maſterly Strokes 
in it (had he ever aQted it) as are viſible in the Wrl- 


ting it. 
Ae. hben I firſt brought Richard the Third (with 
An ſuch Alterations as 1 — 1 not improper) to the 
gen WY Stage, Sandford was evgay in the Company then ar- 
he. ting under — Willigm's Licence in Lincoln i- Ini 
ung Field otherwiſe you Gunot but ſuppoſe my Intereſt 
dert muſt have offer'd him that Part. What eheduragd 
me, therefore, to attempt it 1— at the Theatre: 
Royal, Wis, that imaging 1 knew how Sandford 
would have (poken every Line of it i If therefore, in 
any Part of it, 1 ſucceeded, let the Merit be given 
ts WW + And hewefar 1 ſucceeded in that Light, theſe 
vnly ean be Judge: who remember him. In erder, 
therefurs, te give you a nearer Idea of Saxd/ora, you 
muſt give me leave — I'd as 1 am to be mſn ta 
ll you, that the late Bir Jae Faxburgh, who was 
an 


n 
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an Admirer of Sandford, after he had ſeen me act jt, 
aſſur'd me, "that he never knew any one Actor (6 

rticularl — by another, ns | had done by Sang: 
Bed In Nichard the Third: Yon have, (aid he, bis 
. Look, _ Gait, _—_— and every Motion 
of him, and bade borrow'd them all, only to ſerve 
you in that Character. If therefore Sir ohn Yan 
Gurgh's Obſervation was juſt, they who remember me 
in Richard the Third, may have a nearer Concep 
tion of Sand/ord, than from all the critical account I 
can give of him, 

I come now to thoſe other Men Actors, who, at 
this time, were equally famous in the lewer Life of 


Comedy. „But I find my ſelf more at a loſs to give h 


you them, in their true and proper Light, than thoſe 
have already ſet before you. Why the 'Tragedian 
warms us into Joy, or Admiration, or ſets our Eyes 
on flow with Pity, we can eaſily explain to another's 
Apprehenſion : But it may ſometimes puzzle the gra. 
yelt SpeQator to account d that familiar Violence of 
Laughter, that ſhall ſeize him, at ſome particular 
Strokes of a true Cottiedian, How then ſhall I de- 
ſerlbe What a better Judge might not be able to ex- 
=! The Rules to pleaſe the Faney cannot (© eaſi- 

be laid down, as theſe that ought to govern the 
ſugment The Decency tee that mult be obſery\! 
n Tragedy, reduees, by the manner of ſpeaking it, 
ene Acker t9 be much mere like another, than they 
ean er need be {\ippes'd te be In Cemedy i "Thee 
the Laws of Action give them ſueh free, and al 
moſt unlimited Liberties, te ay and wanton with 
Nature, that the Voice, Look, and Geſture of a 
Comedian may be as various, as the Manners and 
Faces of the whole Mankind arg different from one 
another. Theſe are the Dil les I lie under. 
Where I want Words, therefore, to deſcribe what 
I may commend, 1 can only hope you will give ere. 
dit to my Opinion : And this Credit I ſhall moſt itand 


in need of, when 1 tell you, that 


Node. 
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Vel whs an Aﬀtor of n quite different Genius ſrom 
any 1 have ever rend, heard of, or ſeen, Unes or be. 
fore his Lime 1 and yet his general Excellence may be 
comprehended In one Article, vis. a plain and palpa- 
ble Simplicity of Nature, which was ſo utterly his own, 
thut he was often as 2 diverting In his 
common Speech, as on the Stage. I ſaw him once, 
giving an account of ſome 'I'able talk, to another Ac- 
tor behind the Scenes, which, a Man of Quality acci- 
dentally lifleving to, was ſo deceiv'd by his Manner, 
that he ask'd him, if that was a new Play, he was re- 
hearſing ? It ſeems almolt amazing, that this Simpli- 
city, {o eaſy to Nee, ſhould never be caught by any 
one of his Succeſſors, Leigh and Underhi// have been 
well copied, though not equall'd by others. But not 
all the mimical Skill of E/court ay as he was for 
it) though he had often ſeen Nes, could ſearce give 
us an Idea of him. Aﬀer this, perhaps it will be 
. leſs of him, when I own, that though I have 
till the Sound of every Line he ſpoke, in my Ear 
(which us'd not to be thought a bad one I yet I have of: 
ten _try'd, by my ſelf, but in valn, to reach the leaſt 
diſtant Likenels of the Pi: Comtea of Nets, Though 
thi: may ſeem little to his Praiſe, it may be negative 
A ing # frood deal to It, becauſe I have never ſeen an 
one After, except himſelf, whem I eould net, at leaſt, 
0 far (nltare, as te give you a mere than tolerable Ne- 
tm of his Manner. But Notes was fo fingular a Spe: 
ien and was f@ form'd by Nature, for the gage, 
at I queſtion If (beyond the trouble of — Words 
by Feat) it ever eaſt him an How's | Abeur te arrive 
4: that h gh Reputation he had, and deſerved, 

Te & haratters he partleularly ſhone In, were 
"ir Martin Marr-all, Gomes in the Spav(/6 Friar, Bir 
Nicbula; Cully in Love in a Tub, Barnaby Brittle in 
the Wanton Wift, Sir Dawy Dunce in the Soldier's 
Fortune, Sofia in Amplytrion, &. Ke. &e. 'To tell 
vou how he ated them, is beyond the reach of Critl- 
eim: | ut, to tell you what Re his ation had upon 
le SpeQtator, iv not * his then is all you 
- WI 
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will _ from me, and from hence I muſt leave you 
to gueſs at him. 

e ſcarce ever made his firſt Entrance in a Play, but 
he was received with an involuntary applauſe, not of 
Hands only, for thoſe may be, and have often been 
partially proſtituted, and beſpoken; but by a Gene- 
ral Laughter, which the very Sight of him provok'd, 
and Nature cou'd not reſiſt; yet the louder the Laugh, 
the graver was his Look upon it z and ſure, the ridi- 
,culous Solemnity of his Features were enough to have 
ſet a whole Bench of Bfhops into a Titter, cou'd he 
have been honour'd (may it be no Offence to ſuppo/e 
it) with ſuch grave, and right reverend Auditors, In 
the ludicrous Diltreſſes, which by the Laws of Co- 
medy, Folly 4s often involy'd ins he ſunk into ſuch 
a mixture of piteous Pullllanimity, end @ Conſternatſon 
th rufully ridiculous and Ineonfolable, that when he hai 
fhogk you, to a Fatigue of Laughter, it became g 
wont point, whether you ought Not to have pity'd 
him, When he debated any matter by himſelf, he 
would hut wp hls Mouth with a dumb ftudinus powt, 
nel roll his fall Rye, into ſueh a vacant Amgseſnem, 
(vch a palpable Ignorance of what to think of it, that 
his lent Perplexity (which would ſometimes hold him 
ſeveral Minutes) gave your Imagination as full Content, 
as the moſt abſurd thing he could {ay upon it, In the 
ChargQer of Sir Martin Marr: all, who [3 _ com. 
mitting Blunders to the p__ of his own Interell, 
when he had brought himſelf to a Dilemma in hi»af- 
fairs, by youly . upon his own Head, and 
was, alterwards afraid to look his governing Servant, 
and Counſellor in the Face z what a copious, and di- 
ſtreſsful Harangue have I ſeen him make, with his 
Looks —— the Houſe has been in one continued 
Roar, for ſeveral Minutes) before he could prevail 
with his Courage to (ſpeak a Word to him ! Then 
might you have, at once, read in his Face Veration-—- 
that his own Meaſures, which he had piqued himſelf 
upon, had fail'd, Ervy--of his Servant's ſuperior 
Wit Diſtreſ. to retrieve, the Occaſion he had loſt. 

Shame 
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Shamt—to confeſs his Folly z and yet a ſullen De- 
fire, to be reconcil'd, and better advis'd, for the future 
What Tragedy ever ſhew'd us ſuch a Tumult of Pa- 
ſions, riſing, at once, in one Boſom! or what buſ- 
kin'd Hero ſtanding under the Load of them, could 
have more effectually, mov'd his Spectators, by the 
molt pathetick — than poor milerable Notes did, 
by this ſilent Eloquence, and piteous Plight of his Fea- 
tures ? 

His Perſon was of the middle ſize, his Voice clear, 
and audible ; his natural Countenance grave, and ſo- 
ber; but the Moment he ſpoke, the ſettled Seriouſhels 
of his Features was utterly” diſcharg'd, and a dry, 
drolling, or laughing Levity took ſuch full Poſſe Mon 
uf him, that J ean only refer the Idea of him to your 
{magination. In forme of his low Chasasters, that 
became it, he had a — Shamble in his Gait, with 
{y contented an Ignorance ih his alpeft, and un auk⸗ 
ward abſurdity in his Geſture, that had you net known 
kim, you could not have bellev'd, that — he 
home have had a Grain of common Benſe. In 3 

ord, 1 am tempted to ſum up the Character of 
Mel, ga a Comedian, in à Farodle of what ade 
Heart Mark Antony lays of Brutus, asu Heto, 


Hi: Li war Laughter, and the Ludicrous 
So mixt, in him, that Nature might fland uf, - 
And ſay to all the World=—=Thi: was an Actor. 


— 1 was of the mercurial kind, and though not 
ſo ſtrict an Obſerver of Nature, yet never ſo wanton in 
his performance, as to be wholly out of her Sight. In 
Humour, he lov'd to take a full Career, but was 
careful enough to ſtop ſhort, when juſt upon the Pre- 
eipice: he had _ Variety, in his manner, and was 
famous in very different Characters: In the canting. 
= Hypocriſy of the Spanj/ Friar, he ſtretcht the 
eil of Piety ſo thinly over him, that in every Look, 
Word, and Motion, you ſaw a 22 wicked Sly 
neſs ſhine through it Here he kept his Vivacity de- 
murely confin'd, till the ended Dury of his Func- 
2 tion 
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tion demanded it; and then he exerted it, with a 
cholerick ſacerdotal Inſolence. But the Friar is a 
Character of ſuch glaring Vice, and ſo ſtrongly drawn, 
that a very indifferent Actor cannot but hit upou the 
broad feſts, that are temarleabſe, in every Scene of 
it oiigh I hive pever pet ſeen any one, that ha; 
WTF them with half the Lruch, and Spirit of Leigh ns 
Veit wis d the Charatter as much above the Poet“ 
Imagination, ne the Charatier has ſometimes rals'(l 9: 
ther Attors above them(elvei,! and | do net doubt, but 
the Peet's Knowledge of Eeizb's Genius ** him ic 
many a pleaſant 8troke of Nature, which without that 
Knowledge never might have enter'd into his Cancep- 
tion. Lie“ was fo eminent in this Character, that the 
late Rarl of Dorſet (who was equally an Adimirer, aud 
a Judge of 'I'heatrical Merit, had a whole Length of 
him, in the Friar's Habit, drawn by Kne/ler ; The 
whole Portrait is highly painted, and extremely like 
him. But no wonder Leigh arriv'd to ſuch Fame, in 
what was ſo completely written for him z when Cha: 
raters that would made the Reader yawn, in the 
Cloſet, have by the Strength of his action, been lift- 
ed into the lowdeſt Laughter on the Stage. Of this 
kind was the Scrivener's great boobily Son in the V/, 
lain ; Ralph, a ſtupid, ſtaring, Under-ſervant, in 
Sir Solomon Single. Quite oppoſite to thoſe were Sir 
Folly Jumble, in the Soldier's Fortune, and his old 
Belfoud in the Squire of Alſatia. In Sir Jolly he was 
all Life, and laughing Humour ; and when Nokes ac- 
ted with him in the 2 Play, they return'd the Ball 
ſo dexterouſly upon one another, that every Scene be- 
tween them, ſeem'd but one continued Reſt of Excel- 
lence But alas! when thoſe Actors were gone, 
that Comedy, and many others, for the ſame Reaſon, 
were rarely known to ſtand upon their own Legs; by 
ſeeing no more of Leigh or Notes in them, the Charac 
ters were quite ſunk, and alter d. In his Sir William 
Belfond, Leigh ſhew'd a more ſpirited Variety, than 
ever I ſaw, any AQor, in any one CharaRter come up 
to: The Poct, 'tis true, had here, exactly * for 
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kim, the Out-lines of Nature; but the high Colour- 
ing the ſtrong Lights and ſhades of Humour, that eh- 
liven'd the whole, and ſtruelt our Adinitation, With 
Burprize and Delight, were wholly owing to the Ab. 
tor, The raly Reader might perhaps, have been 
pleas'd with the Author without difcempefing ea Fea- 
ture 4 but the Speftaier mult have heartily held his 
ws of the Adler would have heartily made them 
ACN TOF its 

Now, though I ebſerv'd before, that V. never 
was tolerably taueh'd by any ef Nis fugceſſhrs 1 yet, 
in this CharaMer, I muſt own, I have ſeen Leigh ex: 
tremely well imitated, by my late facetious Friend 
Ponkethman, who though far ſhort of what was inimi» 
table, in the Original, yet as to the general Reſem- 
blance, was a very valuable Copy of him: and, asI 
know Pentethman cannot yet be out of your Memory, 
] have choſe to mention him here, to give you thenear- 
eſt Idea I can, of the Excellence of Leigh in that parti- 
cular Light : For Leigh had many maſterly Variations, 
which the other cou'd not, nor ever pretended to reach ; 
particularly in the Dotage, and Follies of extreme old 
Age, in the Characters of Fumble in the Fond Husband, 
and the Toothleſs Lawyer, in the City Politichs ; both 
which Plays liv'd only by the extraordinary Perfor- 
mance of Nokes and Leigh, 

There were two other Characters, of the farcical 
kind, Geta in the — and Crack in Sir Court/ 
Nice, which as they are leſs confin'd to Nature, the 1- 
mitation of them was leſs difficult to Penhethman ; who, 
to ſay the 'Truth, delighted more in the whimſical, than 
the natural z therefore, when I ſay he ſometimes re- 
ſembled Leigh, I reſerve this DiſtinQion, on his Ma- 
ſter's ſide 3 that the pleaſant Extravagancies of Leigh 
were all the Flowers of his own Fancy, while the leſs 
fertile Brain of my Friend was contented to make u'e 
of the Stock his Predeceſſor had left him. What I 
have ſaid, therefore, is not to detract from honeſt 
Pinky's Merit, but to do Jultice to his Predeceſſor— 
And though, 'tis true, we as ſeldom ſee a good Ac- 
tor, as a great Poet ariſe from the bare Imitation of an- 

I 3 _ other's 
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other's Genlus yet, if this be a general Ry's 
Pentetbman was the neareſt to an Txception from it! 
for with thoſe, who never knew Leigh, he might very 
well have pal.'d fox a more than common Original. Yet 
again, as my Partiality for Peutetbman ought not to 
lend me from ruth, | muſt beg leave { though out of 
its Place) to tell you fairly what was the belt of him, 
that the Superiority of Leigh may ſtand in its due Light 
= Penkethman had certainly, from Nature, a great 
deal of comic Power about him z but h's Judgment 
was, by no means equal to it; for he would make fre- 

vent Deviations into the Whimſies of an Har/equin, 
y the way, (let me digreſs a little farther ) whatever 
Allowances are made for the Licenſe of that Charac- 
ter, I mean of an Harleguin, whatever Pretences may 
be urg'd, from the Pratice of the ancient Comedy, 
for its being play'd in a Mask, reſembling no part of 
the human Species ; I am apt to think, the belt Ex. 
euſe a modern Actor can plead for his continuing it, is 
that the low, ſenſeleſs, and monſtrous things he ſays, 
and does in it, no theatrical Aſſurance \ could pt 
through, with a bare Face : Let me give — n. 
ſtance of even Penkethman's being out of Countenance 
for want of it: When he firſt play'd Harlequin in the 
Emperor of the Moon, ſeveral Gentlemen. {ho inad- 
vertently judg'd by the Rules of Nature) fancy'd that 
a great deal of the Drollery, and Spirit of his Gri- 
mace was loſt, by his wearing that uſeleſs, unmeaning 
Maſque of a black Cat, and therefore inſiſted, that the 
next time of his acting that Part, he ſhould play with- 
out it: Their Deſire was accordingly comply'd with— 
but alas! in vain Penkethman could not take 
to himſelf the Shame of the Character without being 
conceal'd— he was no more Harl/equin—-his Humour 
was quite diſconcerted / his Conſcience could not, with 
the ſame Eßronterie declare againſt Nature, without the 
Cover of that unchanging Face, which, he was ſure 
would never bluſh for it ! no! it was“ quite another 
Caſe! without that Armour his Courage could not 
come up to the bold Strokes, that were neceſſary to 
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get the better of eommen tenſe, New If this Cir- 
eumſtanee will Juſtify the . of Penlethwan, it 
cannot but throw & wholeſame Contempt on the low 
Merit of an Har/equin, But how farther neceſikry tha 
Mask is ta that Vool's Coat, we have lately had a 
ſtronger Proof, in the I'avour, that the Harlequin Sau- 
wage met with, at Paris, and the ill Fate that fol- 
low'd the ſame Sauvage, when he pull'd off his 
Maſque in Lodo. So that it ſeems, what was Wit from 
an Harlequin, was ſomething too extravagant from a 
human Creature, If therefore Penletbman, in Cha- 
raters drawn from Nature, might ſometimes launch 
out into a few gameſome Liberties, which would not 
have been excus'd from a more corre Comedian; yet, 
in his manner of taking them, he always ſeem'd to 
me, in a kind of Conſciouſneſs of the Hazard he was 
running, as if he fairly confeſs'd, that what he did 
was only, as well as he could dos «That he was wil- 
ling to take his Chance for Succeſs, but if he did not 
meet with it, a Rebuke ſhould break no Squares ; he 
would mend it another time, and would take whatever 
leas'd his Judges to think of him, in — part; and 
f have often thought, that a good deal of the Favour he 
met with, was owing to this ſeeming humble way of 
waving all Pretences to Merit, but what the Town 
would pleaſe to allow him. What confirms me in this 
Opinion is, that when it has been his ill Fortune to 
meet with a Diſgraccia, I have known him ſay apart 
to himſelf, yet loud enough to be heard Of ! 
J believe I am a little wrong here ! which once was 
ſo well receiv'd, by the Audience, that they turn'd 
their Reproof into applauſe. 

Now, the Judgment of Leigh always guarded the 
happier Sallies of his Fancy, from the leaſt Hazard 
of Diſapprobation: he ſeem'd not to court, but to at- 
tack your applauſe, and always came off victorious; 
nor did his highelt aſſurance amount to any more, than 
that juſt Confidence, without which the commendable 
Spirit of every good Actor muſt be abated of 
this Spirit Leigh was a moſt perfect Maſter He was 
much admir'd by King Charles, who us d to-diſtinguiſh 
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him, when ſpoke of, by the Title of bis Ao ; 
Which however makes me imagine, that in his Exile 
that Prince might have receiv'd his firſt Impreſſion of 
good Actors from tlie French Stage z for Leigh had 
more of that farcical Vivacity than Nele, but Node, 
was never languid by his more tri adherence to Na. 
ture, and as far as my ſud ment is worth taking, if their 
intrinſick Merit could be juſtly weigh'd, Notes muſt 
have had the better in the Balance, Upon the unfor- 
tunate Death of 724 Leigh fell ill of a Fever, 

and dy'd in a Week after him, in December, 1692. 
Underhill was a correct, and natural Comedian, his 
rticular Excellence was in Characters, that may be 
called Still-life, I mean the ſtiff, the heavy, and the 
ſtupid z to theſe he gave the exacteſt, and moſt expteſ- 
ſive Colours, and in ſome of them, look'd, as if it 
were not in the Power of human Paſſions to alter a 
Feature ot him. In the ſolemn Formality of Obadiah 
in the Committee, and in the boobily heavineſs of Lo/- 
poop in the Squire of Alſatia, he ſeem'd the immove- 
able Log he ſtood for ! a Countenance of Wood could 
not be more fixt than his, when the Blockhead of a 
Character required it: His Face was full and long 
from his Crown to the end of his Noſe, was the ſhor- 
ter halt of it, ſo that the Diſproportion of his lower 
Features, when ſoberly compos d, with an unwandering 
Eye hanging over them, threw him into the moſt lum- 
piſh, moping Mortal, that ever made Beholders mer- 
ry | not but, at other times, he could be weakened 
into Spirit equally ridiculous In the coarſe, ruſtick 
Humour of ſuſie Cloapate, in —_ Welli, he was 
a delightful Brute ! and in the blunt Vivacity of Sir 
Sampſon, in Love for Love, he ſhew'd all that true per- 
verſe Spirit, that is commonly ſeen in much Wit, and 
ill Nature, This Character is one of thoſe few ſo 
well written, with ſo much Wit and Humour, that an 
Actor muſt be the ne Dunce, that does not appear 
with an unuſu:l Life in it: But it will ſtill ſhew as 
= a Proputtion of Skill, to come near Underhill in 
e acting it, which (not to undetvalue thoſe who ſoon 
came 
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WM came after him) I have not yet ſeen, He was particu- 
larly admir'd too, for the Grave-digger in Hamlet, 
The Author of the Father recommends him to the 
Favour of the Town, upon that Play's being acted 
for his Benefit, wherein, after his Age had ſome 
Years oblig'd him tuleave the Stage, he came on again, 
for that Day, to perform his old Part; but, alas! fo 
worn, and dilabled, as if himſelf was to have lain in 
the Grave he was cigging when he could no more ex- 
cite Laughter, his Infirmities were diſmiſs'd with 1 ity : 
He dy'd ſoon after, a ſuper-annuated Penſioner, in the 
J Lift of thoſe who, were ſupported by the joint Sharers, 
under the firſt Patent granted to Sir Richard Steele, 
The deep Impreſſions of theſe excellent Actors, which 
I receiv'd in my Yonth, | am afraid, may have drawn 
me into the common Foib'e of us old Fellows z which is, 
Fondneſs, and perhaps, a tedious Partiality for the 
J Pleaſures we have formerly taſled, and think are now 
fallen off, becauſe we can no longer enjoy them, If 
therefore I lie under that Suſpicion, though I have re- 
J lated nothing incredible, or out of the reach of a 
good Judge's Conception, I mult appeal to thoſe Few, 
who are about my own Age, for the Truth and Like» 
neſs of theſe Theatrical Portraicts. 
SY There were, at this time, ſeveral others in ſome de- 
ree of Favour with the Publick, Powell, Veròbruggen, 
illiams, &c, But as I cannot think their beſt Im- 
rovements made them, inany wiſe, equal to thoſe I 
ave ſpoke of, I ought not to range them in the ſame 
Claſs, Neither were Wilks, or Dogget, yet come to 
the Stage ; nor was Booth initiated till about fix Years 
JF after them: or Mrs. Of i known, till the 
Lear 17500, | mult therefoie reſerve the four laſl for 
J their 22 and proceed to the Actreſſes, that 
were famous with Pesterten, at the latter end of tlie 
laſt Century, | 
Mrs. Barry was then in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the 
chief Parts in Tragedy: With what Skill ſhe 1 
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Life to them, you will Judge from the Words of Dy. 
den, in his Preface to Cleomenes, where he ſays, 


Mrs. Barry, always excellent, has in this Tragedy Wi 
excell'd her ſelf, and gain'd a Rejutation, beyond any 
Woman ] have ever ſeen on the Theatre. | 


I very perfectly remember her acting that Part; and 
however unneceſſary it may ſeem, to give my Judg. Þ 
ment after Dryden's, I cannot help ſaying, I do not on- 
ly cloſe with. his Opinion, but will venture to add, 


that /tho' Dryden has been dead theſe Thirty Eight . 


Years) the ſame Compliment, to this Hour, may be 
due to Her Excellence. And tho' ſhe was then, nota 


little, paſt her Youth, ſhe was not, till that time, ful- 7 


ly arriv'd to her Maturity of Power and judgment 
From whence I would obſerve, That the ſhort Life of 
Beauty, is not long enough to form a complete Ac. 
treſs, In Men, the Delicacy of Perſon is not ſo ab- 
ſolutely neceſlary, nor the Decline of it ſo ſoon. taken 
notice of. The Fame Mrs. Barry arriv'd to, is a 
Particular Proof of the Difficulty there is, in judging 
with Certainty, from their firſt Trials, whether young 
People will ever make any great Figure on a. Theatre, 
There was. it ſeems, ſo little Hope of Mrs. Bary, 
at her firſt ſetting out, that ſhe was, at the end of the 
firſt Year, diſcharg'd the Company, among other, 
that were thought to be a uſeleſs Expence to it. | 
take it for granted that the Objection to Mrs. Barry, 


at that time, mult have been a defeftive Ear, or ſome 


unskcilful Diſſonance, in her manner of protiouncing : I 
Kut Where there is & prope Voice, and perſon, with 
the addition of a g Utdetitanding, Experience tell © 
us, that ſuch DefeRt is not always invineible 4 of which, I 
not only Mrs. Parry, but the late Mrs. ** are 

A Year, * | 


eminent Tiftanees, Mrs, O/4feld had been 
the 'Theatre-Reyal, before ſhe was obſerv'd te give 
any tolerable Hope of her being an Addreſs ) fo un. 
like, te all manner of Preprlety, was her Openking | 


How unaceountably, then, dow & Cenlus "wy — 
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cage make its way towards Perfection? For, ith- 
| it ling theſe equal Diſadvantages, both theſe addreſles, 
0 p 0 


1 different Excellence, made them elves complete 
Niſtreſſes of their Art, by the Prevalence of their Un- 
erſtanding. If this Obſervation may be of any uſe, 
Sto the Maſters of future Theatres, I ſhall not then 
Have made it to no purpoſe. 


and Mrs. Barry, in Characters of Greatneſs, had a pre- 
dg. Wence of elevated Dignity, her Mein and Motion ſu- 
on- Iperb, and gracefully majeſtic ; her Voice full, clear, 

Wand ſtrong, fo that no Violence of Paſſion could be 


too much for her: and when Diſtreſs, or Tenderneſa 
Wpoſleſs'd her, ſhe ſubſided into the moſt affecting Me- 
| Jody, and Softneſs. In the Art of exciting pity, ſhe 
Had a Power beyond all the Actreſſes ] have yet ſeen, 
Joer what your Imagination can conceive. the for- 


er of theſe two great Excellencies, ſhe gave the moſt 
Idelightful Proofs in almoſt all the Heroic Plays of 


ab- Dryden and Le; and of the latter, in the ſofter Paſ- 
ken {ſions of Ozavay's Monimia and Belvidera, In Scenes 
is a of anger, Defiance, or Reſentment, while ſhe was 
ring impetuous, and terrible, ſhe pour'd out the Sentiment 
ung with anenchanting Harmony, and it was this particu- 
tre, lar Excellence, for which Dryden made her the above- 


Frecited Compliment, upon her acting Caſſandra in his 
J Cleomenes, But here, I am apt to think his Partiality 


ers, for that Charadter, may have tempted his Judgment 
_ I Efftolet it paſs for her M af when he could not 
but know, there wete ſeveral other Characters in 
vine which her action might have given her a fairer Pre- 
ng; IF tetice to the Praiſe he has beſtow'd on her, for Caan 
vith % for, in no part of that, Is there the leaſt ground 
tell for Compaſſion, us in Ni, nor equal euſe for 


Admiratlon, as in the nobler Love. of Clevpatra, or 
che tempeſtudus Jealouſy of Roxaya Twas In thele 
J Lights, 1 thought Mrs, * one With & much 
Abr er Fxeellenee than In dra She Was the 

Ht eren Whoſe Merit was dillingulfh'd, by the In⸗ 
J vlyence of having an annual Benefit Play, which 

Wi granted to her Klone, If 1 miſtake not, 1 n King 
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Fames's time, and which became not common to 9. 
| thers, *till the Diviſion of this Company, after the 
Death of King William's Queen Mary. This great 
Actreſs dy'd of a Fever, towards the latter end of 
Queen Anne; the Year I have forgot; but perhayy 
ou will recollect it, by an Expreſſion that fell from 
— in blank Verſe, in her laſt Hours, when ſhe waz 
delirious, vis. 
Ha, ha! and fo they make us Lords, by Dozen: | 
Mrs. Betterton, tho' far advanc'd in Years, was fo 
t a Miſtreſs of Nature, that even Mrs. Barry, who 
ated the Lady Mackbeth after her, could not in that 
t, with all her ſuperior Strength, and Melody of 
oice, throw out thoſe quick and careleſs Strokes of 
Terror, from the Diſorder of a guilty Mind, which 
the other gave us, with a Facility in her Manner, that 
render'd them at once tremendous, and delightful, 
Time could not impair her Skill, tho* he had brought 
her Perſon to decay. She was, to the laſt, the Admi- 
ration of all true Judges of Nature, and Lovers of 
Shaleſpeur, in whoſe Plays ſhe chiefly excell'd, and 
Without a Rival. When ſhe quitted the Stage, ſeve- 
ral good Actreſſes were the better for het Inſtrue⸗ 
tlon. She was a Woman of an unblemifh'd, and ſober 
Life] and had the Honovy to teach Queen Aue, When 
Prlneeſd, the Part of Semanrdra in Mirhrideter, which 
ſhe acted at Court In King Ghar/er's thme, Aer tho 
Death of My, Hestertan, her Husband, that Prineefi, 
when Queen, oider'd her a Penflon for Life, but (hs 
liv'd not to receive more than the firſt half Year of 


it, 

Mrs, Leigh, the Wife of Leigh already mentlon'l, 
had a very droll way of dreſſing the pretty Foibles of 
ſuperannuated Leauties. She had, in herlelf, a good 
deal of Humour, and knew how to infuſe it into the 
affected Mothers, Aunts, and modeſt ſtale Maids, that 
had miſs'd their Market; of this ſort were the Modith 
Mother in the Chances, affecting to be politely com- 
mode, for her own Daughter; the coquette Prode 
of an Aunt, in Sir Courtly Nice, who prides herſelf in 
being chaſte, and cruel, at Fifty ; and the mg 
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Lady Wibfort, in The Way of the World : In all 
theſe, with many others, ſhe was extremely entertain- 
ing, and painted, in a lively manner, the blind Side of 
Nature. 

Mrs. Butler, who had her Chriſtian Name of Char- 
htte given her by King Charles, was the Daughter 
of a decay'd Knight, and had the Honour of that 
Prince's R 
ent Reſtitution, given to the Stage in kind, what 
had ſometimes taken from it: The Publick, at leaſt, 
$ was oblig'd by it; for ſhe prov'd not only a good Ac- 
treſs, but was allow'd, in thoſe Days, to ſing and 
dance to great Perfection. In the Dramatick Opera's of 
Diocleſian, and that of King Arthur, ſhe was a capital, 
and admired Performer. In ſpeaking too, ſhe had a 
ſweet-ton'd Voice, wh:ch, with her naturally genteel 
Air. and ienſible Pronciation, render'd her wholly 
Miſtreſs of the amiable, in many ſerious Characters. 
In Parts of Humour too ſhe had a manner of blen- 
ding her aſſuaſive Softneſs, even with the Gay, the 
LY; and the Alluring. Of this ſhe gave an a- 
gteeable Inſtance, in her action of the (Villers Duke 
of HBuclingbam's ſecond Cenſtantia in the Chanel. 
In which, if I fhould ſay, I have never ſeen her 
exeveded, 1 might (ill do no Wrong to the late Mes. 
Oldfield's lively Performance of the ſame Character. 
Mrs Oldfield's Fame may ſpare Mrs. Butler's Ae» 
ton this Compliment, without the leaſt Diminutlon, 
er Diſpute of her Superiority, In Characters of mere 
MOEMent, 

Here I eannet help obſerving, when there was but 
one Theatre in London, at what unequal Salaries, com- 

rid ta thoſe of later Days, the hired Actors were then 

eld, by the abſolute Authority of their frugal Maſters, 

the Patentees ; for Mrs, But/er had then but Fort 
Shillings a Week, and could ſhe have obtain'd an ad- 
dition of 'Ten Shillings more (which was refus'd her) 
would never have left their Service; but being offer'd 
her own Conditions, to go with Mr. Aſobury to Dublin 
(who was then raiſing a Company of Actors for that 
Theatre, where there 1 none ſince the — 
tion 


ecommendation to the Theatre; a provi- 
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tion) her Diſcontent, here, prevail'd with her to a6 
cept of his offer, and he found his account in her Va. 
Jue. Were not thoſe Patentees moſt ſagacious Oecono- 
miſts, that could lay hold on ſo notable an Expedient, 
to leſſen their Charge ? How gladly, in my Time of 
being a Sharer, would we have given four times her 
Income, to an actreſs of equal Merit! 

Mrs. Monfort, whoſe ſecond Marriage gave her the 
Name of Verbruggen, was Miſtreſs of more variety of 
Humour, than I ever knew in any one Woman Ac. 
treſs, This variety too was attended with an equal 
Vivacity, which made her excellent in Characters ex. 
tremely different, As ſhe was naturally a pleaſant 
Mimick, ſhe had the Skill to make that Talent uſe 
Fil on the Stage, a Talent which may be ſurpriſing in 
a Converſation. and yet be gpit when brought to the 
Threat'e, which was the Caſe of court ulready 
mentlon'd: But where the Elocution is round, ditlin&, 
voluble, and various, as Mrs, Af wa, the Mis 
mick, there, is a great aſſiſtant to the Actor, No. 
thing, tho! ever ſo barren, if within the Bounds of Ny: 
ture, could be flat in her Hands, She gave many 
heightening Touches to CharaRers but coldly writ. 
ten, and * made an Author vain of his Work, that 
in it ſelf had but little Merit, dhe was ſo ſond of 
Humour, in what low Part ſoever to be found, that 
The would make no ſcruple of defacing her fair Form, 
to come heartily into it ; for when ſhe was eminent in 
ſeveral deſirable Characters of Wit, and Humour, in 
higher Life, ſhe would be, in as much Fancy, when 
deſcending into the antiquated Abigail, of Fletcher, as 
when triumphing in all the Airs and vain Graces of a 
fine Lady; a Merit, that few Actreſſes care for. In 
a Play of D'urfeys, now forgotten, call'd, The Ve 
tern Laſs, which Part ſhe acted, ſhe transform'd her 
whole Being, Body, Shape, Voice, Language, Look, 
and Features, into almoſt another. Animal ; with a 
ſtrong Devor/vire Dialect, a broad laughing Voice, a 
poking Head, round Shoulders, an unconceiving Eye, 
and the moſt be-diz'ning, dowdy Dreſs, that ever cove- 


red the untrain'd Limbs of a Joan Trot, To have o 
er 
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her here, you would have thought it impoſſible the ſame 
Creature could ever have been recovered, to what was 
as eaſy to her, the Gay, the Lively, and the Deſirable, 
Nor was her Humour limited, to her Sex ; for, while 
her Shape permitted, ſhe was a more adroit pret- 
ty Fellow, than is uſually ſeen upon the Stage: Her 
ealy Air, Action, Mien, and Geſture, quite chang'd 
from the Quoif, to the cock'd Hat, and Cavalier in fa- 
nion. People were were ſo fond of ſeeing her a Man, 
that when the Part of Days in the Rehearſal, had, ſor 
ſome time, lain dormant, ſhe was deſired to take it up, 
which I have ſeen her act with all the true coxcombly 
Spirit, and Humour, that the Sufficiency of the Chac- 
ter required, 

But what found moſt Employment for her whole va- 
rivus Excellence at once, was the Part of Me/antha, in 
Marriage: Alamode, Meſantha is as finiſh'd an Imper- 
tinent, as ever fliitter'd in a Drawing-Room, and ſeems 
to contain the molt compleat Syſtem of Female Voppe- 
ry, that could poſſibly be crowded into the tortur'd 
Vorm of a Fine Lady, Her Language, Dreſs, Moti- 
on, Manners, Soul, and Body, are in a continual Hur- 
ry to be ſomething more, than is neceſſary, or com» 
mendable, And tho! I doubt it will be a vain Labour, 
to offer you a juſt Likeneſs of Mrs. Monfort's Ad ion, 
et the fantaſtick Impreſſion is ſtill ſo ſtrong in my 

emory, that I cannot help ſaying ſomething, tho' 
fantaſtically, about it. The firſt ridiculous Airs that 
break from her, are, upon a Gallant, never ſeen 
before, who delivers her a Letter from her Father, re- 
commencing him to her good Graces, as an honoura- 
ble Lover. Here now, one would think ſhe might 
naturally ſhew a little of the Sex's decent Reſerve, 
_ never ſo ſlightly cover'd | No, Sir ; not a Tit- 
tle of it; Modeſty is the Virtue of a poor-ſoul'd 
Country Gentlewoman ; ſhe is too much a Court Lady, 
to be under ſo vulgar a Confuſion ; ſhe reads the Let- 
ter, therefore, with a careleſs dropping Lip, and an 
erected Brow, humming it haſtily over, as if ſhe were 
impatient to out-go her Father's Commands, by making 
a complete Conqueſt of him at once ; and, that the Let- 
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ter might not embarraßß her Attack; eruek | the erum. 
ples It at enee, into her Palin, and pours upon him her 
whole Artillery of Airs, Eyes, and Motion j dewubez 
her dainty, diving Body, ts the Ground; as if the were 
finking under the eenfeleus Load ef her ewn Atttie: 
klens; then lanches inte & Fleed ef Fine Language, 
and Compliment, fill playing her Sheſt forward in 
fifty Falls and Rifings, like a Bwan upen waving Wi: 
ter f and, te eamplete her Impertinenee, ſhe is do 14: 
im y fond of her ewn Wit, that ſhe will not give her 
ver leave ta praiſe it: Silent aſſenting Rows, and 
vain Endeavours to ſpeak, are all the ſhare of the Can: 
verſation he is admitted ta, which, at laſt, he is re- 
liev'd from, by her Engagement ta half a Score Viſits, 
which ſhe /a, from him to make, with a Promiſe to 
return in a Twinkling. 

If this Sketch has Colour enough to give you any 
near Conception of her, I then need only tell you, 
that throughout the whole Character, her . of 
Humour was every way proportionable ; as indeed, in 
moſt Parts, that ſhe thought worth her care, or that 
had the leaſt Matter for her Fancy to work upon, I 
may juſtly ſay, That no Actreſs, from her own Con- 
ception, could have heighten'd them with more lively 
Strokes of Nature. 

I come now to the laſt, and only living Perſon, of 
all thoſe whoſe Theatrical Characters I have promis d 
you, Mrs. Bracegirdle; who, I know, would rather 
Paſs her remaining Days forgotten, as an Actreſs, than 

to have her Youth recollected in the moſt favourable 
Light Iam able to place it; yet, as ſhe is eſſentially 
neceſſary to my Theatrical Hiſtory, and, as I only 
bring her back to the Company of thoſe, with whom 
ſhe paſs'd the Spring and Summer of her Life, I hope 
it will excuſe the Liberty I take, in commemorating 
the Delight which the Publick received from her 
Appearance, while ſhe was an Ornament to the The- 
atre. \ 

Mrs. Bracegirdle was now, but juſt blooming to her 
Maturity; her Reputation, as an Actreſs, gradually 


riſing with that of her Perſon ; never any Woman wa: 
In 
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in fuck general Favour of her Speftators, Which, to the 
alt Seene of her dramatlelk Life, the malhtain'd, by Rot 
being uguarded in er private Chatacier, This Dilbre- 
tien contributed; Het & little; ts Make her the Caray 
the Darling of the "Theatre i For it will be ne extraya: 
gant (ing tg ay, Bearee an Audience faw helz that 
were [els than half ef them Levers, without a fue 
ted Favourite ameng them i And the! fhe might he 
{aid ts have been the Univerſal Paſſion, and wndes 
the higheſt Jemptatians: her Conflaney in 1eſliting 
them, ſerv'd but ta increaſe the number of her Aami⸗ 
rers i And this perhaps you will mare eaſily believe, 
when I extend not my Encomiums on her Peron, be- 
yond a Sincerity that can be ſuſpecte:l ; far ſhe had 
no greater Claim to Beauty, than what the moſt de- 
ſirable Brunette might pretend to. But her Youth, 
and lively Aſpect, threw out ſuch a Glow of Health, 
and Chearfulneſs, that, on the Stage, few Spectators 
that were not paſt it, could behold her without Deſire. 


It was even a Faſhion among the Gay, and Voung, to 


have a Taſte or Tendre for Mrs. Bracegridle. She in- 
ſpired the beſt Authors to write for her, and two of them, 
when they gave her a Lover, in a Play, feem'd pat- 
pably to plead their own Paſſhons, and make their pri- 
vate Court to her, in fictitious Characters. In all the 
chief Parts. ſhe added, the Deſirable was ſo predomi- 
nant, that no Judge could be cold enough to conſider, 
from what other particular Excellence ſhe became de- 
lightful. To ſpeak critically of an Actreſs, that was 
extremely good, were as hazardous, as to be poſitive 
in one's Opinion of the beſt Opera Singer. People of 
ten Judge by Compariſon, where there is no Smilitude, 
in the 1 So that, in this Caſe, we have 


only Taſte to appeal to, and of Taſte there can be no 
diſputing. I ſhall therefore only ſay of Mrs. Brace- 


:rdle, That the moſt eminent Authors always choſe 
er for their favourite Character, and ſhall leave that 


unconteſtable Proof of her Merit to its own Value. 


Yet let me ſay, there were two very different Charac- 


ters, in which ſhe acquitted herſelf with uncom- 
K 3 mon 
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mon applauſe i- If N thing eeuſd excuſe that p 
rate Ixtravagance of Love, that almeſt frantiele Pal. 
flon of Lees Alexander the Great, it muſt have been, 
when Mrs, Bracegirdle was his Statira ; As when ſhe 
acted Millamant, all the Faults, Follies, and Affe. 
tation of that agreeable Lyrant, were venially melted 
down into ſo many Charms and Attractions of a con- 
ſcious Beauty. In other Characters, where Singing 
was a neceſſary Part of them, her Voice and Action 
gave a Pleaſure, which =w Senſe, in thoſe Days wa 
not aſham'd to give Praiſe to. 

She retir'd from the Stage in the Height of her Fa. 
your from the Publick, when moſt of her Cotempora- 
ries, whom ſhe had been bred up with, were declin- 
ing, in the Year 1710, nor could ſhe be perſuaded to 
return to it, under new Maſters, upon the moſt advan- 
tageous 'Terms, that were offer'd her ; exceptin 
one Day, about a Year after, to aſſiſt her _ 
Friend, Mr. Betterton, when ſhe = 'd Angelica, in 
Cove for Love, for his Benefit. She hy ſtill the Ha 


Pineſs to retain her uſual Chearfulneſs, and to be, with- | 


out the tranſitory Charm of Youth, agreeable. 

If, in my account of theſe memorable Actors, l 
have not deviated from Truth, which, in the leaf 
Article I am not conſcious of, may we not venture to 
ſay, they had not their Equals, at any one Time, up- 
en any one Theatre in Europe? Or, if we confine 
the Compariſon, to that of France alone, I believe 


no other Stage can be much diſparag'd, by being left 


out of the Queſtion z which cannot properly be deci- 
ded, by the ſingle Merit of any one Actor whether 
their Baron, or our Betterton, might be the Superior, 
(take which Side you pleaſe) that Point reaches, either 
way, but to a thirteenth part of what I contend for, 
wie. That no Stage, at any one Period, could ſhew 
thirteen Actors, ſtanding all in equal Lights of Ex- 
cellence, in their Profeſſion: And 1 am the bolder, 
in this Challenge, to — other Nation, becauſe no 
Theatre having ſo extended a variety of natural Cho- 
ractere, as the Englih, can have a Demand for Acton 


of ſuch. various Capacities z why then, where they 


could 
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could not be equally wanted, ſhauld we ſuppoſe them, 
at any one time, to have exiſted? 

How Imperfect ſoever this copious Account of them 
may be, I am not without Hope, at leaſt, it may 
in ſome degree ſhew, what Talents are requiſite to 
make Actors valuable : And if that may any ways 
inform, or aſſiſt the 1 of future Spectators, it 
may, as often, be of ſervice to their publiek Enter- 
tainments; for as their Bearers are, ſo will Actors 
be ; worſe or better, as the falſe, or true Taſte ap- 

lauds, or diſcommends them. Hence only can our 
heatres improve, or muſt degenerate. 

There is another Point, relating to the hard Condi- 
tion of thoſe who write for the Stage, which I would 
recommend to the Confideration of their Hearers ;: 
which is, that the extreme Severity with which they 
damn a bad Play, ſeems. too terrible a Warning to 
thoſe whoſe untried Genius * hereafter give them 
a good one: Whereas it might be a Temptation, to a 
latent Author, to make the Experiment, could he be 
ſure that, though not approved, his Muſe might, at 
leaſt, be diſmiſs'd with Decency : But the Vivacity 
of our modern Criticks is of late grown ſo riotous, 
that an unſucceſsful Author has no more Mercy ſhewn: 
him, than a notorious Cheat, in a Pillory ; every 
Fool, the loweſt Member of the Mob, becomes a Wit, 
and will have a fling at him. They come now to a 
new Play, like Hounds to a Carcaſs, and are all in a 
full Cry, ſometimes for an Hour together, before the 
Curtain riſes to throw it amongſt them. Sure, thoſe 
Gentlemen cannot but allow, that a Play condemn'd af- 
tera fair Hearing, falls with thrice the Ignominy, as 
when it is refus'd that common Juſtice, 

But when their critical Interruptions grow ſo loud, 
and of ſo long a continuance, that the At.ention of 


quiet People (though not ſo complete Criticks) is - 


terrify'd, and the Skill of the Actors quite diſcon- 
certed by the Tumult, the Play then ſeems rather 
to fall by Aſſaſſins, than by a lawful Sentence, Is 
it poſſible that ſuch Auditors can receive Delight, or 
think. it any Praiſe to them, to proſecute ſo — 
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ſo unmanly a Treatggent ? And tho' perhaps the Com- 
paſſionate, on the other ſide (who know they have 
as good a Right to clap, and ſupport, as others have 
to catcall, damn, and deſtroy, / may oppoſe this Op- 
preſſion; their Good-nature, alas | contributes little to 
to the Redreſs ; for in this ſort of Civil War, the 
unhappy Author, like a good Prince, while his Sub- 
jects are at mortal Variance, is ſure to be a Loſer by a 
ViRory on either Side ; for ſtill the Commonwealth, 
his Play, is, during the Conflict, torn to pieces. 
While this is the Caſe, while the Theatre js ſo turbulent 
a Sea, and ſo infeſted with Pirates, what a Poetical 
Merchant, of any Subſtance, will venture to trade in 
it ? If theſe valiant Gentlemen pretend to be Lovers 
of Plays, why will they deter Gentlemen, from gi- 
ving them ſuch, as are fit for Gentlemen to ſee ? Ina 
Word, this new Race of Criticks ſeem to me, like the 
Lion-Whelps in the Tower, who are fo boiſterouſly 

me-ſome at their Meals, that they daſh down the 

wis of Milk, brought for their own Breakfaſt. 
As a good Play is certainly the moſt rational, and 
the higheſt Entertainment, that human Invention can 
roduce, let that be my Apology $4 I need any ) for 
— thus freely delivered my Mind, in behalf of 
thoſe Gentlemen, who, under ſuch calamitous Ha- 
zards, may hereafter be reduc'd to write for the Stage; 
whoſe Caſe 1 ſhall compaſſionate, from the ſame Mo- 
oy on prevail'd an Dido, to aſſiſt the Trojan; in 

ö. 


Nen ignara mali miſerit ſuccurrere diſcs, Virg, 
Or, as Dryden has it, 
T learn to pity Woes fo like my own, 


If thoſe particular Gentlemen have ſometimes made 
me the humbled Objett of their Wit, and Humour, 
their Triumph at leaſt has done me this involuntary 
Service, that it has driven mean Year or two ſwoner 
into a quiet Life, than otherwiſe, my own ws of 
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Judgment might have led me to: I left the Stage, be- 
fore my Strength left me ; and tho' I came to it again, 
for ſome few Days, a Year or two after; my Recep- 
tion there not only turn'd to my Account, but ſeem 
a fair Invitation, that I would make my Viſits more 
frequent: But, to give over a Winner, can be no very 
imprudent Reſolution, ' 


CHAP v5 


The Author's firſt Step upon the Stage, His 
Diſcouragements, The beſt Actors in Eu- 
rope, ill usd. A Revolution, in their 
Favour. King William grants them a 
Licence to aft in Lincolin's-In Fields. 
The Author's Diftreſs, in being thought a 
worſe Actor, than a Poet, Reduc'd to 
write a Part for himſelf. His Succeſs, 
More Remarks, upon Theatrical Action. 
Some, upon himſclf, 


AVING given you the State of the Theatre 

at my firſt Admiſſion to it z I am now drawing 
towards the ſeveral Revolutions it ſuffer'd, in my own 
Time, But (as you find by the ſetting out of my Hiſ- 
tory) that I always intended my ſelf the Hero of it, 
it may be neceſſary to let you know me, in my Ob- 
ſeurity, as well as in m = Light, when I be- 
came one of the Theatrical I riumvirat. 

The Patentees, who were now Maſters of this uni- 
ted, and only Company of Comedians, ſeem'd to make 
it a Rule, that no young Perſons, defirous to be Actors.“ 
ſhould be admitted into Pay under, at leaſt, half . 
Year's Probation z wiſely Knowing, that how early ſu- 
erer they might be approv'd of, there could be no great 
fear of ſoſing them, While g's had, then ns ther 
Market to go to: But, alas] Pay was the lealt of thy 
_—_ 
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Concern ; the Joys and Privilege of every Day ſeeing 
Plays, for nothing, I thought was a ſufficient, Conſi- 
deration, for the beſt of my Services, So that it was 
no Pain to my Patience, that I waited full three en 
ters of a Year, before I was taken into Salary of 
Shillings per Week; which, with the Aſſiſtance of 
Food, and Raiment, at my Father s Houſe, I then 
thought a moſt plentiful Acceſſion, and myſelf the hap- 
pieſt of Mortals, 
The firſt Thing that enters into the Head of q 
young Actor, is that of being a Hero: In this Am- 
ition I was ſoon ſnubb'd, by the Inſufficiency of my 
Voice to which 11 be added, an uninform'd 
meagre Perſun (tho' then not Ill made) with a diſmal 
le Complexion. Under theſe Diſadvantages, I had 
ut a melancholy Proſpect of ever playing a Lover, 
With Mrs, Bracegird/e, which I had flatter'd my Hopes, 
= my Youth might one Nay, have recommended me 
to. What was moſt promi 8 in me, then, Was th 
+ rp of my Ear! for I was ſoon allow'd to ſpen 
2 ly, tho! what was grave und ſerious, did not oj 
become me, ITbe firlt Part, therefore, in wh 
appear with any glimpſe of Succeſs, was the Chap» 
lain in the © yphan of Otway, There Is in this Cha. 
rafter (of — Scene only) a decent Pleaſantry, and 
Senſe enough to ſhew an Audience, whether the Ac- 
tor has any himſelf, Here was the firſt Applauſe I 
ver recolv'd, which, you may be ſure, made my Heart 
enp With a higher Joy, than | may be neceſſary to de- 
* and yet my Tranſport * — then half — 


gi, as at Wlnt e (who now left the 
Stage) ſaid of me, the 100 Day, in my hearing. 
Gorda often eume to a Kehearfal for Armament, 
und having ſate out i of, an the Day before j 104 
n With ſome the ng N Actors; en⸗ 
4 . What bew young Fellow n on Whkem he 
1 ** lan? Upen which, % ke. 
nip — 4 hy, bet ind — a then kürning fl 
with legk'd earneftly a i and, after forme Pale, 
lapping me en the Rue er we If Hops 10 
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being commended, by one who had been himſelf ſo e- 
minent, on the Stage, and in ſo poſitive a manner, was 
more than I could ſupport; in a Word it almoſt took 
away my Breath, and (laugh if you pleaſe) fairly 
drew Tears from my Eyes! And, tho' it may be ay 
ridiculous, as incredible, to tell you what a full Vanity, 
and Content, at that time poſſeſs'd me, I will ſtill make 
ita Queſtion, whether Alexander himſelf, or Charles 
the Tavelſth of Saueden, when at the Head of their 
firſt victorious Armier, could feel a greater Tranſport, 
in their Buſoms, than I did then in mine, when but in the 
Rear of this 'Troop of Comedians, You ſee, to what 
low Particulars I am forc'd to deſcend, to give you a 
true Reſemblance of the early and lively Follies of m 

Mind. Let me give you another Inſtance, of my Dll. 
eretlon, more deſperate, than that, of preferring the 
btage, to any other Views of Life. One might t — 
that the Madneſs of breaking, from the Advice, an 

Care of Patents, to turn Player, could not eaſy be 
exceeded | But what think you, Sir, of Ma- 
trimony ! which, before 1 was Two-and-twenty, I 
actually committed, when I had but twenty Pounds 
a Year, which my Father had aflur'd to me, and 
Twenty Shillings a Week from my 'Theatrical La- 
bourz, to mnintain, as I then thought, the happlelt 
oung Coup!e, that ever took a Leap In the Dark ! 

f aſter this, to * my Fortune, I turned 
Poet too, this Inſt Folly, indeed, had ſomethin 
a better Exeuſe . Neceſty : Had. jt = bee 
ny Lot to have come to the Stage, ls probable, 
might never have been inelln d, of 0 by have 
wrote for id: But havitig ones expos'd my Perſbi 
there, 1 thought it eould be no additional Diſhenour ts 
let my Parts; Whatever they Were, take their Fortune 
along 15 it hut; to return te the Progreſs 1 made 
as Un Actor; 

(een Mary having eommanded the Double Deater 
t be aste! K en happen'd te be f@ ill, that he 
tld net hepe is be able rr t perform his 
Fart of the Leid Fourbaveed, Tn this Exigence, the 


Author, Mr. Gongreve, advisd that it might be yi 
en 
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ven to me, if at ſo ſhort a Warning I would under. 
take it. The Flattery of being thus diſtinguiſh'd by 
ſo celebrated an Author, and the Honour to act befote 
a Queen, you may be ſure, made me blind to what. 
ever Difficulties might attend it. I accepted the Part, 
and was ready in it before 1 ſlept z next Day the Queen 
was preſent at the Play, and was receiv'd with a new 
Prologue from the Author, ſpoken by Mrs. Barry, 
humbly py rn = the great Honour done to the 
Stage, and to his Play in particular : TWO Lines of 
it, which though 1 have not fince read, I fill remem- 


ber, 


But never were in Rome, wor Athens een, 
$0 fair a Circle, or fo bright a Queen. 


Aﬀer the Play, Mr. Congreve made me the Compll. 
ment of wo „that I had not only anſwer'd, but had 
enxceecled hls ations, and that he would ſhew me, 
he was flneere, by his ſaying more of me to the Maſ- 
ters He was as good as his Word, and the next 
Pay-day, I found my Salary, of fifteen, Was then ad 
vane d to twenty Shill ings a Week. But alas this fa- 
vourable Opinion of Mf. Congreve, made ne farther 
I mpreffien upon the Judginent of my good Mailers j 
it only ſerv'd te heighten my own Vanity z but could 
net recommend me to any new Trials of my Capaelt) 
not a Step farther could I get, kill the Company was 
agaln divided z when the Deſertion ef the belt Agri 
left a clear 1 for younger Champlens te mount, 
and ſhew their beſt Pretenfiens te favour, But it |» 
now time to enter upen thoſe Facts, that immediate: 
ly preceded this remarkable Revolution of the The- 
atre, | 

You have ſeen how compleat a Set of Actors were 
under the Government of the united Patents in 1690 ; 
if their Gains were not extraordinary, what ſhall we 
impute it to, but ſome extraordinary ill Management! 
T was then too young to be in their Secrets, and there- 
fore can wy obſerve upon what I ſaw, and have ſince 


thought viſibly wrong. 2 
oug 
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Though the Succeſs of the Prophete/s, and King 
Arthur (two dramatic Opera's, in which the Paten- 
tees had embark'd all their Hopes 4 was, in appear- 
ance, very great, yet their whole Receipts did not ſo 
far balance their Expence, as to keep them out of a 
large Debt, which it was publickly known was, about 
this time, contracted, and which found work for the 
Court of Chancery for about twenty Years following, 
till one ſide of the Cauſe grew weary, Dut this was 
not all that was _—_ _ Hranch of the Theatri- 
cal Trade had been facrific'd, to the neceſſary fitting 
out thoſe tall Ships of Burthen, that were to bring 
heme the Indies, Plays of courſe were neglected, As- 
tors held cheap, and Mightly drefs'd, while Singers, 
and Dancers were better paid, and embrelder d. 1 heſe 
Mee ſures, of courſe, created Murmurings, on one 
fide, and Iii Humour and Contempt on the other, 
When jt became neceſſary therefore to leſſen the Charge 
a Reſolution was taken to begin with the Salaries o 
the Actors; and What ſeem'd to make this Reſolution 
more neceſſary at this Time, was the Loſs of Notes, 
Voyfert, and Leigh, who all dy'd about the ſame 
Year : No wonder then, if when theſe great Pillars 
were at onee remoy d, the Suing ew weaker, and 
the Audlenees very much abated. New in this Diſtreſs, 
what more natural Remedy could be found, than te 
nelts and enevurage ( the! with fome Hazard) the In- 
duſty ef the ſurviving Ackers) But the Patentees, It 
ſreins, thought the ſurer way was te bring down thelr 
Pay, In propertien te the Fall ef thelr Audlenees. 
To make this Projett mere feaſible, they propes'd to 
begin at the Head of 'em, rightly Judging, that if 
the Prineipals acquieſe'd, their Inferiors would mufmur 
in vain, To bring this about with a better Grace, 
they under Pretence of bringing younger Ac- 
tors forward, order'd ſeveral of Betterton's, and Mrs. 
Barry's chief Parts to be given to young Powell, and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, In this they committed two pal- 
pable Errors; for while the beſt Actors are in Health, 
and ſtill on the Stage, the 3 is always apt to be 

out 
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-out of Humour, when thoſe of a lower Claſs pretend 
to tand in their Places 3 or admitting, at this time, 
they might have been accepted, this Project might 
very probably have leſſen'd, but could not poſſibly mend 
an Audience ; and was a ſure Lols of that Time, in 
ſtudying, which might have been better employ'd in 
giving the Auditor Variety, the only Temptation to 

I'd Appetite z nnd Variety is only to be given by 
Frduf : But Induſtry will always be lame, when the 
Actor fas Reaſon to be diſrontented. This the Paten- 
tees did not conſider, or pretended not to value, While 
they thought their Power ſecure, and uncontroulable : 
But farther, their firſt ProjeR did not ſucceed 3 for tho 
the giddy Head of Potve//, accepted the Parts of Be. 
terton 4 Mrs. Bracegirdle had a different way of think: 
ing, and defir'd to be excus'd, from theſe of Mrs. Bay, 
#y her good Senſe was not to be miſled by the inſidi. 
ous Fayour of the Patentees 1 ſhe knew the Stage Wai 
wide enough for her Succeſs, without entring into any 
ſueh raſh, and invidieus Competition, with Mri, 
Barry, and therefore wholly réfus'd aQing any Par 
that properly belong'd to her, But this proceeding, 
however, was Warning enough to make Worm 
upon his Guard, and to alarm others, with Apprehen- 
ſions of their own Safety, from the Deſign that was 
laid againſt him: Berrerton, upon this, drew into his 
Party moſt of the valuable Actors, who to ſecure their 
Unity, enter'd with him into a ſort of Aſſociation, to 
ſand, or fall together. All this the Patentees for ſome 
time ſlighted, but when Matters drew towards a Cri- 
ſis, they found it adviſeable to take the ſame Meaſures, 
and accordingly open'd an Aſſociation on their part ; 
both which were ſeverally ſign'd, as the Intereſt or 
Inclination of either Side led them, 

During theſe Contentions, which the impolitick Pa- 
tentees had rais'd againſt themſelves (not only by this 
I have mentioned, but by many other Grievances, 
which my — retains not) the Actors offer'd a 
Treaty of Peace ; but their Maſters imagining no Con- 
ſequence could ſhake the Right of their Authority, re- 
fus'd all Terms of Accommodation, In the mean 

: tims 


, 
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time this Diſſentlon was ſo prejudicial to their daily 
Affalrs, that I remember it was allow'd by both Pur- 
ties, that before Chri/mar, the Patent had loſt the 
getting of at leaſt a thouſand Pounds by it, 

My having been a Witneſs of this unneceſſary Rup- 
ture, was of great uſe to me, when many Years after. 
I came to be a Manager myſelf, [I laid it down as a 
ſettled Maxim, that no Company could flouriſh while 
the chief Adors, and the Undertakers were at vari- 
ance, I therefore made it a Point, while it was poſſi- 
ble, upon tolerable Herms, to keep the valunble Ac- 
tors in humour with their Station 3 and tho! I was as 
jealous of thelr Eneroachments as any of my Co- part- 
hers could be, 1 always guarded againſt the leaſt 
Warmth, in my Expoſtulations with them 4 not but at 
the ſame time they might ſee, 1 was perhaps mote de- 
termin'd In the Queſtion, than thoſe that gave a looſes: 
to thelr Reſentment, and when they were cool, were 
84 apt to recede, I do not remember that I ever made 
a promiſe to any, that I did not keep, and therefore 

as, cautious how I made them, This Coldneſi, 


though k might not — leaſt left them nothin 


to reproach me with z and if Temper, and fiir Wards 
could prevent a Diſob'igatlon, 1 was ſure never 
to give Offence or receive it, But as 1 was but one 
of three, I could nog,gblige others to oblerve the ſame 
Conduct. However, by this means, I kept many an 
unreaſonable Diſcontent, from breaking out, and both 

Sides found their Account in it. | 
How a contemptuous and overbearing manner of treat- 
ing Actors had like to have ruin'd us, in our early 
Proſperity, ſhall be ſhewn in its Place: If future la- 
nagers ſhould chance to think my way riglit, I ſuppo.e 
they will follow it; if net, when they find what hap- 
pen'd to the Patentees (who choſe to diſagree with 
their People) perhaps they may think better ot it. | 
The Patentees then, who by their united Powers, 
had made a Monopoly of the bags, and conſequently 
preſum'd they might impoſe what Conditions they 
pleas'd upon their 1 did not conſider, that they 
2 | were 


— 
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were all this while endeavouring to enſlave a Set of Ac- 
tors, Whom the Publick (more _— than them- 
ſelves) were inclin\'d to ſupport 3 nor did they reflect, 
that the Spectator naturally wiſh'd, that the Actor, 
who gave him Delight, might enjoy the profits arifih 
from his Labour, Without regard of What pretend 
Damage, or Injuftiee might fall upon his Owners, 
whoſe perſonal Merit the publiclk was not fo well ae: 
quaiſnted with. From this Conflderation, then, ſeve⸗ 
ral Perfons of the highelt Diftinion e(pou thelt 
Cauſe, and fometimes, In the Cirele, entertain'd the 
King with the State of the Theatre, At Pap 
Uh 


thelr Qrievances were laid before the Farl of Dy 

then Lord Chamberlain, who took the moſt effec: 
wal Method for their Rellef, 'The Learned of the 
Law were advised with, and they gave thelr Opinion, 
that no patent for acting Plays, W's, could tle up the 
Hands of a ſucceeding Prince, from granting the like 
Authority, where it might be thought proper to trult 
it, But while this Affalr was in ”—_— Queen 
Mary dy'd, which of courſe occafion'd a Ceſlktion of 
all publick Diverſions, In this melancholy 'Interim, 
Betterton, and his Adherents had more Leiſure to ſolll. 
elt their Redreſs ; and the Patentees now finding, that 
the party againſt them was gathering Strength, were 
reduc'd to make ſure of as gooſh Company, as the 
Leavings of Betterton's Intereſt could form ; and 
theſe, you may be ſure, would not loſe this Occaſion 
of ſetting a pr ce upon their Merit, equal to their own 
Opinion of it, which was but juſt double to what they 
had before. Powell, and Yerbruggen, who had then 
but forty Shillings a Week, were now raiy'd each of 
them to four Pounds, and others in proportion : As 
for myſelf, I was then too inſignificant to be taken in- 
to their Councils, and conſequently ſtood among thoſe 
of little Importance, like Cattle in a Market, to be 
ſold to the firſt Bidder, But the Patentees ſeeming in 
the greater Diſtreſs for Actors, condeſcended to oe 
chaſe me. Thus, without any farther Merit, than 


that of being a ſcarce Commodity, I was 9 to 
ürty 
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thirty Shillings a Week: Yet our Company was ſo 
far from being full, that our Commanders were forc'd 
to beat up for Volunticrs, in ſeveral dillant Counties 
it was this Occaſion that firſt brought Fehn and Bal. 
hel to the Set vice of the 'Theatre-Roya), 

Forces being thus rais\d, and the War declared on 
both Sides, Hertrrten, and his Chiefs had the Honour 
of an Audience of the King, Who ednfider'd them as 
the only Suljefls, whom he had not et deliver'd from 
arbitrary Power! and graciouſly diünffed them, With 
an Aﬀurance of Relief, and üppert Accordingly 
a ſelect number of them were {mpower'd by his Reyel 
Lieence, to act in a ſeparate "Theatre, for them(elven, 
'This great point being obtain'd, many People of all. 

came Into a voluntary 8ubſeription of twenty, and 

me of my Qulneas a-plece, for the erevting a 
Theatre within the Walls of the Tennle-Court, in 
Lincomm- Inn Field: But as It requir'd! '1 ime to fit It 
wp It gave the Patentees more Leiſure to muſter their 

orces, who notwithſtanding were not able to take the 
Field till the Eafter-Monday in April following. Their 
firſt attempt was a reviv'd Play, call'd Abde/axar, or 
the Moors Revenge, poorly written, by Mrs. Behr. 
The Houſe was very ful), but whether it was the Play, 
or the Actors, that were not approv'd, the next Day's 
Audience ſunk to nothing. However, we were uaſ⸗ 


\ ſur'd, that let the Audiences be never fo low, our Ma- 


ſters would make good all Deficiences, and ſo indeed 
they did, till towards the End of the Seaſon, when 
Due: to Balance came too thick upon 'em. But that I 
may radually on with my own Fortune, I mult 
take this Occaſion to let you know, by the following 
Circumſtance, how very low my Capacity, as an Ac» 
tor, was then rated: It was thought neceſſary, at our 
Opening, that the Town ſhou'd be addreſy'd in a new 
Prologue 3 but to our great Diitreſs, among ſeveral, 
that were offer'd, not one was Judg.d fit to be ſpoken, 
This I thought a favourable Occaſion, to co mylelf 
ſome remarkable Service, 1f I ſhou!d have the good 
Fortune, to pruduce one that might be necepted. The 
next (memorable) Day ny Mule brought forth = fiſt 

6 ruit 


7 
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Frult that was ever made publick 3 how goed, er bad 
Imports not 3 my Prologue was accepted, and reſoly 
en to be ſpoken, This point being galn\, | began to 
ſtand upon Terms — will ay, not unreaſonable 
which were, that if 1 might ſpeak it myſelf, I would 
expect no farther Reward for my Labour i 'This wa 
jy g'd as bad as having no Prologue at all! You may 
magine how hard | thought it, that they durſt not 
truſt my poor poetical Brat, to my own Care, But 
fince I found it was to be given into other Hands, I in- 
ſiſled that two Guineas ſhould be the price of my par- 
ting with it; which with a Sigh I receiy'd, and Pony 
ell ſpoke the Prologue : But every line, was ap- 
plauded, went ſorely to my Heart, when J reflefed, 
that the ſame Praiſe might have been given to my own 
ſpeaking it ; nor could the Succeſs of the Author com- 
nſate the Diſtreſs of the Actor. However, in the 
nd, it ſerv'd, in ſome ſort, to mend our People's O- 
Pinion of me ; and whatever the Criticks might think 
of it, one of the Patentees (who, it is true, knew no 
difference between Dryden and D'«rfey) ſaid, upon the 
Succeſs of it, that inſooth ! I was an ingenious young 
Man. This ſober Compliment (though I nar? have 
no Reaſon to be vain upon it) 1 thought was a fair 
Promiſe to my being in favour, but to Matters of 

more Moment : now let us reconnoitre the Enemy. 
After we had ſtolen ſome few Days March upon 
them, the Forces of Betrerton came up with us in 
terrible Order: In about three Weeks + lowing, the 
new Theatre was open'd againſt us, with a veteran 
Company, and a new Train of Artillery; or in 
lainer Exg/;/, the old Actors, in Lincolns-Inn-tields 
— with a new Comedy of Mr. Congreve's, call'd 
Lowe for Lowe; which ran on with ſuch extraordinary 
Succeſs, that they had ſeldom occaſion to act any other 
Play, *till the End of the Seaſon. This valuable Play 
1 a narrow Elcape, from falling into the Hands of 
the Paten ces: ſor before the Diviſion of the Compa- 
ny, it had been read, and accepted of at the 1 heatre- 
Royal: But while the Articles of Agreement for it 
were preparing, the Rupture, in the * 
ä tate, 
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tate, was ſo far advanced, that the Auther teok 

Time te pauſe, betore he find them When finding 

that all Hopes of Accommodation were {mpratticable, 

he thought It adviſeable, to let it take its Fortune, 

— thoſe Actors for whom he had firſt intended the 
ts, : 

Mr. Congreve was then in fieh -high Reputation, 
as an Author, that beſides his profits, from this Play, 
they offer'd him a whole Share with them, which he 
accepted z in Conſideratiof® of which he oblig'd him- 
ſelf, if his Health j.ermitted, to give them one new 
Play every Year. Dryden, in King Charles's Time, 
had the ame Share, with the King's Company; but 
he bound himſelf to give them two Plays every Seaſon, 
This you may imagine he could not hoid long, and I 
am apt to think, he might have ſerv'd them better, 
with one in a Year, no. fo haitily written. Mr. Con- 
greve, whatever |mpediment he met with, was three 
Years before. in purſuance to his Agreement, he pro- 
duc'd the Mourning Bride; and if I miſtake not, the 
Interval had been much the ſame, when he gave 
them the Way of the World. But it came out the 
ſtronger, for the time it colt him, nd to their better 
Support, when they ſorely wanted it : For though they 
went on with Succeſs for a Year or two, and even when 
their Affairs were declining, ſtood in much higher E- 
ſtimation of the Vublick, than their Opponents ; yet, 
in the End, both Sides were great Sufferers by their 
Separation; the natural Conſequence of two Houſes, 
which I have already mention'd in a former Chapter. 

The firſt Error this new Colony of Actors fell into, 
was their inconſiderately parting with Williams, and 
Mrs. Monfort. upon a too nice (not to ſay ſevere) punc- 
tilio ; in not allowing them to be equal Sharers with the 
reſt ; which before they had ated one Play, occaſion'd 
their return to the Service of the Patentees, As I 
have call'd this an Error, I ought to give my Rea- 
ſons for it. Though the Induſtry of Williams was not 
equal to his Capacity; for he loy*d his Bottle better 
than his Buſineſs ; and ä Mrs. Monfort was only 
excellent in Comedy, yet their Merit was too great, 


| 
[ 
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almoſt on any Scruples, to be added to the Enemy; 
and, at worſt, they were certainly much more above 


| thoſe they would have rank'd them with, than they 


could poſſibly be under thoſe, they were not admitted to 
be equal to. Of this Fa ct there is a poetical Record, 
in the Prologue to Lowe for Lowe, where the Author 
ſ — the, then, happy State of the Stage, ob- 
erves, that if, in Paradiſe, when two only were there, 
they both fell; the Surprize was leſs, if from ſo nu · 
merous a Body as theirs, there had been any Deſerters. 


Abate the Wonder, and the Fault forgive, | 
85 in our larger Family, wwe grieve 
ne falling Adam, and one tempted Eve. | 


' Theſe lines alluded to the Revolt of the Perſons above- 


mention'd. 

Notwithſtanding the Acquiſition of theſe two Ac- 
tors, who were of more Importance, than any of thoſe, 
to whoſe aſſiſtance they came, the affairs of the Paten- 
tees were till, in a very creeping Condition ; they 
were now, too late, convinc'd of their Error, in ha- 
ving provok'd their People to this Civil War, of the 
Theatre | quite chang'd, and diſmal, now, was the 
_ before them | their Houſes thin, and the 

own crowding into a new one! Actors at double 
Salaries, and not half the uſual Audiences, to pa 
them | and all this brought upon them, by thoſe, 
whom their full Security had contemn'd, and who were 
now in a fair way of making their Fortunes, upon the 
ruin'd Intereſt of their Oppreſſors. 

Here, tho' at this time, my Fortune depended on 
the Succels of the Patentees, I cannot help, in regard 
to '] ruth, remembering the rude, and riotous Havock 
we mude of all the late dramatic Honours of the 
Theatre ! all became at once the Spoil of Ignorance, 
and Self-conceit | Shake/prar was defac'd; and tortur'd 
in every ſignal Charatter.. Hamlet, and Othello, lolt 
in one Hour all their good Senſe, their Dignity, and 
Fame, Brutus and Caffins became noiſy 2 

5 | f | wit 
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with bold unmeanin Eyes, miſtaken Sentiments, and 
turgid Elocution! Nothing, ſure, could more painful- 
ly regret a judicious Spectator, than to ſee, at our firſt 
Gering out, with what rude Confidence, thoſe Habits, 
which Actors of real Merit had left behind them, 
were worn by giddy Pretenders that ſo vulgarly diſ- 
grac'd them | Not young Lawyers in hir'd Robes, 
and Plumes, at a Maſquerade, could be leſs, what 
they would ſeem, or more aukwardly perſonate the 
Characters they belong'd to. If, in all theſe Acts of 
wanton waſte, theſe Inſults, . injur'd Nature, you 
obſerve, I have not yet charg'd one of them upon my 
ſelf; it is not from an imaginary Vanity, that I could 
haveavoided them ; but that I was rather ſafe, by be- 
ing too low, at that time, to be admitted even to my 
Chance of falling into the ſame eminent Errors: So 
that as none of thoſe great parts ever fell to my Share, 
I could not be accountable for the Execution of them : 
Nor indeed could I get one good part of any kind, till 
many Months after ; unleſs le were of that ſort, 
which no body elſe car'd for, or would venture to ex- 
poſe themſelves in. Ihe firſt unintended Favour, 
therefore; of a part of any Value, Neceſſity threw 
upon me, on the followin ſion. 

As it has been always judg'd their natural Intereſt, 
where there are two "Theatres, to do one another as 
much Miſchief as they can z you may imagine it could 
not be long, before this hoſtile Policy ſhew'd itſelf, in 
Action. It happen'd, upon our having Information 
on a Saturday Morning, that the Tue/day after, Ham- 
let was intended to be acted at the other] Iouſe, where 
it had not yet been ſeen ; our merry managing Ac- 
tors (for they were now in a manner left to govern 
themſelves ) reſolv'd, at any rate, to ſteal a March up- 
on the Enemy, and take Poſſeſſion of the tame Play 
the Day before them: :\ccordingly, Hamlet was given 
out that Night, to be acted with us on Monday. lie 
Notice of this ſudden Enterprize, ſoon reach'd the o- 
ther Houſe, who, in my Opinion, too much regarded 


it ; fot they ſhorten'd their firſt Orders, and —_ 
that 


— —— — 
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that Hamlet ſhould to Hamlet be oppos'd, on the ſame 
Day i whereas, had they given notice in their Billy, 
that the ſame Play would have been aQed by them the 
Day after, the T'own would have been in no doubt, 
which Houſe they ſhould have reſerv'd themſelyes for; 
ours muſt certainly have been empty, and theirs, with 
more Honour, have been — Experience, many 
Years after, in like Caſes, has convinc'd me, that this 
would have been the more laudable Conduct. But be 
that as it may; when, in their Monday's Bills, it was 
ſeen that Hamlet was up againſt us, our Conſternation 
was terrible, to find that ſo hopeful a project was fru- 
ſtrated. In this Diſtreſs, Poavell, who was our com- 
manding Officer, and whoſe enterpriſing Head wanted 
nothing but Skill to carry him thro! the moſt deſperate 
Attempts ; for, like others of his Caſt, he had mur- 
der'd many a Hero, only to get into his Cloaths. This 
Powell, I ſay, immediately call'd a Council of War; 


where the Queſtion was, whether he ſhould fairly face 


the Enemy, or make a Retreat, to ſome other Play of 
more probable Safety? It was ſoon reſolv'd that to 
act Hamlet againſt Hamlet, would be certainly throw- 
ing away the Play, and diſgracing themſelves to little 
or no Audience; to — Powell, who was vain 
enough to envy Letterton, as his Rival, propos'd to 
change Plays with them, and that, as they had given 
out the Oli Batchelor, and had chang'd it for Hamlet, 
againſt, us z we ſhould give up our Hamlet, and turn 
the Old Batchelor upon them, This Motion was a- 
greed to, Nemine contradicente ; but upon Enquiry, it 
was found, that there were not two Perſons among 
them, who had ever acted in that Play: But that Ob- 


jetion, it ſeems, (though all the Parts were to be 


ſtudy'd in fix Hours) was ſoon got over 3 Poe had an 
Equivalent, i» petto, that would balance any Deficien- 
9 on that Scotez which was, that he would play the 
I Batchelor himſelf, and mimick Betterton, through- 
out the Whole Part. This happy Thought was 2 
rov'd with Delight, and Applanie as whatever can be 
uppos'd to ridicule Merit, generally gives Joy to _ 
˖ 
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that want it: 2 the Bills were chang'd, 
and at the bottom inſerted, - 


The Part of the Old Batchelor, to be perform'd in 
1 Imitation of the Original, 


Printed Books of the Play were ſent for in haſte, and 


= _xX% we Im a5. _A@th. ð x a wwe 


every Actor had one, to pick out of it the Part he had 
choſen : Thus, while they were each of them chewing 
the Morſel, they had muſt mind to, ſome one happen- 
ing to caſt his Eye over the Dramati: Perſone, found 
that the main Matter was till forgot, that no body had 
yet been thought of for the Part of Alderman Fondle- 
avife, Here we were all a-ground agen] nor was it 
to be conceiv'd who could make the leaſt tolerable 
. Shift with it. This Charader had been ſo admirably 
is acted by Dogget, that though it is only ſeen in the 
3 Fourth AR, it may be no Diſpraiſe to the Play, to 
de ſay, it — ow'd the greateſt Part of its Succeſs to 
of his Performance. But, as the Caſe was now deſperate, 
to any Reſource was better than none. Somebody muſt 
v. ſwallow the bitter Pill, or the Play muſt die. At laſt 
le it was recollected, that I had been heard to ſay, in my 
in wild way of talking, whata vaſt mind I had to play 
to Nykin, by which v ame the Character was more fre- 
en quently call'd, Notwithſtanding they were thus di- 
t, reſ''d about the Diſpoſal of this Part, moſt of em 
rn ſhook their Heads, at my being mention'd for itz yet 
a- Poavell, who was reſoly'd, at all Hazards, to fall up- 
it on Betterton, and having no concern for what might 
ng become of any one, that ſerv'd his Ends or Purpoſe, 
)b- order'd me to be ſent for z and, as he naturally loy'd 
be to ſet other People wrong, honeſtly ſaid, before I came, 
an If the Fool hat a mind to blow himſelf up, at once, let 
en- us c give him a clear Stage for it. Accordingly, 
the the part was put into my Hands, between Eleven and 


Twelve that Morning, which I durſt not refuſe, be- 
cauſe others were as much ſtraltned in time, for Study, 
as ty ſelf, But | had this caſual Advantage of molt 
ole of them z that having ſo conſtantly bbſerv'd Dagger's 
hut performance, I wanted but little I rouble, to make 
me 
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me perfe& in the Words; ſo that when it came to 
my turn to rehearſe, while others read their parts, 
from their Books, 1 had put mine in my pocket, and 
went through the firſt Scene without it; and though! 
was more abaſh'd to rehearſe ſo remarkable a part be. 
fore the Actors (which is natural to moſt young people) 
than to act before an Audience, yet ſome of the bet 
ter-natur'd encouray'd me ſo far as to ſay, they did not 
think I ſhould make an ill Figure in it : To canclude, 
the Curioſity to ſee Betterton mimick'd, drew us a pre- 
ty good Aulience, and Powell (as far as Applauſe is a 
proof of it) was allow'd to have burleſqu'd him very 
well. As I have queſtion'd the certain Value of Ap- 

lauſe, I hope I may venture, with leſs Vanity, to ſay 

ow particular a Share I had of it, in the ſame play, 
At my firſt Appearance, one might have imagin'd, by 
the various Murmurs of the Audience, that they were 
in doubt whether Dogget himſelf were not return'd, or 
that they could not conceive what ſtrange Face it could 
be, that ſo nearly reſembled him; for I had laid the 
Tint of Forty Years, more than my real Age, upon 
my Features, and, to the moſt minute placing of 2 
Hair, was dreſs'd exactly like him: When I ſpoke, 
the ſurprize was ſtill greater, as if I had not only 


bottow'd his Cloaths, but his Voice too. But tho' 


that was the leaſt difficult part of him, to be imitated, 
they ſeem'd to allow, I had ſo much of him, in every 
other Requiſite, that thy Applauſe was, perhaps, mote 
than proportlonable: For, whether 1 had done {0 
much, where ſo little was expetted, or that the Ges 
— of my Heaters were more than uſually sealous, 
upon fo unexpected an Oeeaſlon, of from what other 
Motive fueh Favour might be por upon me, | ean⸗ 
not ſay 4 but, In pliln and henelt I ruth, upen my 
going off from the firſt Seene, a much better Kela 
might have been proud of the Applauſe, that follow'd 
me 1 after one loud Pandit was ended, and link in- 
to a general Whiſper, that ſeem'd ill to con Inus thelf 
private Approbation, it reviy'd to @ ſecond, and a 


\ gilt to a third, (ill lower than the former, I 
| 4 


1 * _ 8 
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0 to all this, I add, that Dogget himſelf was, in the 
, Pit, at the ſame time, it would be too rank Affecta- 
tion, if I ſhould not confeſs, that, to ſce him there a 
Witneſs of my Reception, was, to me, as conſummate 
a Triumph, as the Heart of Vanity could be indulg'd 
with. But whatever Vanity I might ſet upon my ſelf, 
from this unexpected Succeſs, I found that was no Rule 
to other People's Judgment of me. There were few 
or no parts, of the ſame kind, to be had ; nor could 
they conceive from what I had done in this, what o- 


eo 

a ther ſort of Characters I could be fit for. If I ſollici- 
ry ted for any thing of a different Nature, I was anſwer'd, 
p- That was not in my Way, And what was in my Way, 
y it ſeems, was not, as yet, reſoly'd upon. And though 
7 I reply'd, That I thought any thing, naturally aurit- 
Yy ten, ought to be in every one's Way that pretended to be 
re an Actor; this was look'd upon as a vain, impracticable 
or Conceit of my own. Vet it is a Conceit, that, in 
ld forty years farther Experience, I have not yet given 
he up zi [ {till think, that a Painter, who can draw but 
No one ſort of Object. or an Actor that ſhines, but in 
a one Light, can neither of them boaſt of that ample 
e, Genius, which is neceſſary to form a thorough Maſter 
ly of his Art: For tho' Genius may have a particular 
0˙ Inclination, yet a good Hiſtory-Painter, or a good Ac- 
d, tor will, without being at « loſs, give you, upon De- 
ty mand, a proper Liketieſs of whatever Nature produces. 
te If he cannot do this, he is only an Actor, as the Shoes 


taler was allow'd a limited 9 of Appeller's Paln- 
0 


bs ting but #at beyond bs Laſt, W,. the' to ds any 
15 one oy wel may have more Merit, than we often 
of meet With 4 and may be eneugh, te procure a Man 


the Name of a goed Acter, from the Publiek 3 yet, 


Ii my Oplnlen, st {s but i the Name, without the 
of Pybilanes, IF his Talent le In ſuch narrow DBeunda, 
0 that he daves not 2 of them, to look upon the 
n. Angularltſes of Mankind, and eannot eaten them, In 
110 Whatever Form they preſent themſplves 1 If he ls not 
* Maſter of the Quyirgy/d agunt beminer, &e, in an 
If, Shape, that Human Nature la fit to be ſeen in 4 if 
10 


ho cannot ehanye himſelf me ſeveral diſtin& 2 


* 
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ſo as to vary his whole Tone of Voice, his Motion, 
his Look, and Geſture, whether in high, or lower 
Life, and, at the ſame time, keep cloſe to thoſe Vari. 
ations, without leaving the Character they ſingly be. 
long to; if his beſt Skill, falls ſhort of t Capacity, 
what Pretence have we to call him a complete Maſter 
of his Art? And tho? I do not inſiſt, that he ought 
always to ſhew himſelf, in theſe various Lights, yet, 
before we compliment him with that Title, he ought, 
at leaſt, by ſome few Proofs, to let us ſee, that he has 
them all, in his Power. If I am aſk'd, who, ever, 
arriv'd at this imaginary Excellence, I confeſs the in- 
ſtances are very few; but I will venture to name Moy. 
fort, as one of them, whoſe Theatrical CharaQer [ 
have given, in my laſt Chapter : For, in his Youth, 
he had ated Low Humour, with great Succeſs, even 
down to Tallboy in the Fowial Crew z and when he 
Was in great Eſteem, as a Tragedian, he was, in Co- 
medy, the moſt complete Gentleman that I evet ſav 
upon the Staye. let me add too, that Betrerton, in 
his declining Age, was as eminent, in Sir 7% Fal. 
as, as in the Vigour of it, in his Ozhelh, 
hile I thus meaſure the Value of an AQoy, by 
the Varlety of Shapes he is able to threw himſelf fl. 
to, you may naturally _ that I am all this 
while, leading my own 'Theatiienl Charafter Inte 
vour Favour ! _ really, to _ as an honel! 
an, I cannet wholly deny It ; But in this, I ſhall 
endeavour to be no farther partial to my (elf, than 
known FaQs will make me ; from the good, or bad 
Evidence of which, your better Judgment will con- 
demn, or acquit me. And to ſhew you, that I will 
conceal no 'I'ruth, that is againſt me, I frankly own, 
that had I been always !eft, to my own choice of Charac- 
ters, I am doubtful whether [ might ever have de- 
ſery'd an equal Share of that Eflimation, which the 
Publick ſeem'd to have held me in: Nor am I ſure, 
that it was not Vanity in me, often to have ſuſpec- 
ted, that I was kept out of the Parts, I had moſt 
mind to, by the Jealouſy, or Prejudice of my Cotempo- 
raries 3 


«At * 
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raries ; ſome Inſtances of which, I could give you, 
were they not too ſlight, to be remember'd : In the 
mean time, be pleas'd to obſerve, how ſlowly, in 


" my younger Days, my Good - fortune came for- 
ward. | ; 

15 My early Succeſs in the Old Batchelor, of which I 

ht have given ſo full an Account, having open d no far- 


ther way to my Advancement, was enough, perhaps, 
to have made a young Fellow of more Modeſty de- 
ſpair; but being of a Temper not eaſily diſhearten'd, 


me, in ſome new Rank of Diſtinction. Having then no 
other Reſource, I was at laſt reduc'd to write a Character 


for my ſelf ; but as that was not finiſh'd till about a 
th, Year after, I could not, in the Interim, procure any 
fen one Part, that * me the leaſt Incli nation to act it; 
he and conſequently, ſuch as I got, I perform'd with a 


proportionable Negligence. But this Misfortune, if it 
were one, you ate not to wonder at 3 for the ſame 
Fate attended me, more, of leſs, to the laſt Days of 
my remaining on the Stage. What defect in me, this 
may have been owing to, I have not yet had Senſe 
enough to find out, but I ſoon found out as good a 
thing, which was, never to be moitify'd at it! 
Though I am afraid thi: ſeeming Philoſopllyy was ra- 
ther owing to my Inellnatlon to Pleaſure, than Bufls 
nos, Hut to my Point. Ahe next Year ! 1 ar 
the Comedy of Lowe's J, Shift z yet the Difficulty 
of getting it to the Stage, was not eaſily ſurmounted j 
for, at that time, as little was — from me, as 
an Author, as had been from my Pretenſiuns to be an 
Actor. However, Mr. Southern, the Author of O- 
roonoko, having had the Patience to hear me read it, 
to him, happened to like it ſo well, that he immedi- 
ately recommended it to the Patentees, and it was ac- 
cordingly ated in Fanuary, 1695, In this Play, I 

ve my ſelf the part of Sir Nowel/ty, which was 
. thought, a good Portrait of the Foppery then in fa- 
oft ſhion, Here too, Mr. Southern, though he had ap- 
D0- prov'd my Play, came into the common Diffidence of 
5 me, as an Actor: For, when on the firſt Day of it, I 
M 2 Was 


| reſoly'd to leave nothing unattempted, that might ſhew . 
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was ſtanding, my ſelf, to prompt the Pro/ogue, he took 
me by the Hand, and ſaid, Young Man ! JI prononncy 
thy Play a good one; I will anſaver for its Sucee);, 
i” thou avft not fpoil it by thy ca Action. "Thouph 
this might be a fair Salve, for his favourable Judg- 
ment of the Play z yet if it were his real Opinſon of 
me, as an AQtor, 1 had the good Fortune to deceive 
him i 1 ſucereded ſo well, in both, that People ſeem 
at & Loſs, which they ould give the preference to. 
But (now let me bew a little mere Vanity, and wy 
Apology for it, ſhall come after) the Compliment 
which my Lord Heye, (then Lon Chamberlain) made 
me upon it, 14, 1 wn, what I had rather net fuppieſ; 
Wis, That it avas the beſt, birt Play, that any dv 
thay in bis Memory, bad produr'd i aud that for 6 
young Foltow, ts fbiav bimſelf ſueb an Haben, and ſub 
a Writer, in ove Day, vas fometbing extraordinary, 
But as this noble Lord has been celebrated for hi 
Good nature, I am contented, that as much of thi 
Compliment ſhould be ſuppos'd to exceed my Deſerts, 
as may be imagin'd to have been heighten'd, by his 
enerous Inclination to encourage a young Beginner, 
f this Fxcuſe cannot ſoften the Vanity of telling a 
Truth ſo much, in my own Favour, I muſt lie, at 
the Mercy of my Reader. But there was a ſtill higher 
Compliment paſs'd upon me, which I may publiſh 
without Vanity, becauſe it was not a deſign'd one, and 
apparently came from my Enemies, vis, 'I hat, to 
their certain Knowledge it wvas not my own I his 
Report is taken notice of in my Dedication to the 
Play. If they ſpoke Truth, if they knew what 0- 
ther Perſon it really belong'd to, ſ will, at leaſt al. 
low them true to their Truſt; for above forty Years 
have ſince paſt, and they have not yet reveal'd the Se- 
cret. | 

The new Light, in which the Character of Sir No- 
welty had ſhewn me, one might have thought, were 
enough, to have diſſipated the Doubts, of what l 
might now, be poſſibly good for. But to whatever 
Chance, my Ill. fortune was due; whether I had ſtill. 


but little Merit, or that the Managers, if I had any, 
| were 


» 
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were not competent Judges of it; or whether I was 
not generally elbow'd, by other Actors (which I am 
moſt inclin'd to think the true, Cauſe) when any freſh 

rts were to be diſpos'd of, not one part of any con- 
8 uence was I preferr'd to, 'till the Vear following: 
Then, indeed, from Sir Fob# Vanbrug bes favourable 
Opinion of me, 1 began, with others, to have a bet⸗ 
ter of myſelf t For he not only did tie Honour, as 
an Author, by writing his Revap/e, as a * or Se⸗ 
cond Part, to Lowe's V SH? but a3 an After to, by 

ferring me, to the chief Charckkter In his own Play 3 

(which om br Newe/ty) he had ennobled by the 
tyle of Baron of Feppingtan. This Play (the Re: 
lapſe) from its new, and ealy Fun of Wit, had Rege 
8uccels, and gave me, aaa Comedian, a ſecond Viight 
of Reputation along with it. 

As the Matter I wrize muſt be very flat, or imper- 
tinent, to thoſe, who have no Taſte, or Concern for 
the Stage z and may to thoſe, who delight in it too, 
be equally tedious, when I talk of no body but myſelf; 
I ſhall endeavour to relieve your Patience, by a Word 
or two more of this Gentleman, ſo far as he lent his 
Pen to the Support of the Theatre. 

Though the Relapſ was the firſt Play this agreeable 
Author produc'd, yet it was not, it ſeems, the firſt he 
had written; for he had at that time, by him, (more 
than) all the Scenes, that were acted of the Provet'd 
Vie; but being then doubtful, whether he ſhould ever 
truſt them to the Stage, he thought no more of it: 
But after the Succeſs of the Relapſe, he was more 
ſtrongly importun'd,, than able, to refuſe it to the Pub- 
lick, Why the laſt written Play was firſt acted, and for 
what Reaſon they were given to different Stages, what 
follows, will explain. | 

In his firſt Step, into publick Life, when he was 
but an Enfign, and had a Heart above his Income, 
he happen'd ſomewhere, at his Winter Quarters, up- 
on a very ſlender Acquaintance with Sir Thomas Skip- 
with, to receive a particular Ob'igation from him, 
which he had not forgot at the Time I am ſpeaking 

M 3 of: 
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ef i When Sir Thomas's Intereſt, in the Theatrical ba. 
tent (for he had a large ſhare In It, though he lite 
eoncern'd himfelf in the Condudt ef It) Was riſing hit 
very flowly, he thought, that te glve it 4 Lift, N a 
new Comedy, if it ſueeeeded mig t be the handiom: 
eſt Return he could make to those is former Favours; 
and having obſerv'd, that in Love's Ja Shift, moſt of 
the Actors had acquitted themſelves, beyond what was 
expected of them ; he took a ſudden Hint from what 
he lik'd, in that Play, and in leſs than three Months, 
in the beginning of April following, brought us the 
Relapſe finiſh'd ; but the Seaſon being than too far 
advanc'd, not acled 'till the ſucceeding Winter, Up- 
on the Succeſs of the Relapſe, the as Lord Hal. 
lifax, who was a great Favourer of Betterton's 
Company, having formerly, by way of Family-A- 
muſement, heard the Prowvot'd Wife reads to him, 
in its looſer Sheets, engag'd Sir John Yarnbruch 
to reviſe it, and give it to the Theatre in Lin- 
eoln's-Inn Fields. I his was a Requeſt not to be re- 
fus'd to ſo eminent a Patron of the Muſes, as the Lord 
Hallifax, wh was equally a Friend and Admirer of 
Sir Fehn himſelf. Nor was Sir Thomas Skipwith, in 
the leaſt diſobliged, by ſo reaſonable a Compliance: 
After which Sir John was again at liberty, to repeat 
his Civilities to his Friend, Sir Thomas ; and about the 
ſame time, or not long after, gave us the Comedy of 
L ſop ; for his Inclination always led him to ſerve Sir 
Thomas, Beſides, our Company, about this time, be- 
gan to be look'd upon, in another Light ; the late 
Contempt we had lain under, was now wearing off, 
and from the Succeſs of two or three new Plays, our 
Actors, by being Originals in a ſew good Parts, where 
they had not the Diſadvantage of Compariſon againſt 
them, ſometimes found new Favour, in thoſe old Plays, 
where others had exceeded them. 

Of this Good fortune, perhaps, I had more than 
my Share, from the two very different, chief Chatac- 
ters, I had ſucceeded in 3 for I was equally approv'd 
in A ep, as the Lord Foppington, nllowing the Dif- 
ference, to be no leſs, than as Wiſdom, in a Perſon 

deform'd, 
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deform'd, may be lefs entertaining ts the general Taft e, 


than Folly and Feppery, finely drelt 1 bor the Cha- 
. raQer that deliver Preeepts of Wiſdem, is, in ſome 
a ſort, ſevere upen the Audſter, b ſhewing him ene 
. wiſer than himſelf, But when Felly is hls ObſeR, he 
B applauds himſelf, for being wiſer than the Coxcomb he 
if laughs at! And who is not more pleas'd with an Occaſi- 
1s on to commend, than accuſe himſelf ? 
Nt Though, to write much, in a little time, is no Ex- 
8 cuſe for writing ill ; yet Sir Jobn Vanbrugb's Pen, is 
ie not to be a little admir'd, for its Spirit, Eaſe, and 
ar Readineſs, in producing Plays fo faſt, upon the Neck 
p- of one another; for, notwithſtanding this quick Diſ- 
l. patch, there is a clear and lively Simplicity in his Wit, 


that neither wants the Ornament of Learning, nor has 
the leaſt Smell of the Lamp in it. As the Face of 
a fine Woman, with only her Locks looſe, about her, 
may be then in its greateſt Beauty; ſuch were his 
Productions, only adorn'd by Nature. There is ſome- 
thing ſo catching to the Ear, ſo eaſy to the Memory, 
in all he writ, that it has teen obſerv'd, by all the 
Actors of my Time, that the Style of no Author 
whatſoever, wave their Memory leſs trouble, than that 
of Sir Tobn p anbrugh; which I myſelf, who have been 
charg'd with ſeveral of his ſtrongeſt Characters, can 
confirm by a pleaſing Experience, And indeed his 
Wit, and Humour, was ſo little laboured, that his 
moſt entertaining Sceres ſeem'd to be no more, than his 
common Converſation committed to Paper, Here, I 
confeſs my Judgment at a Loſs, whether, in this, I 
give him more, or leſs, than his due Praiſe ? For 
may it not be more laudable, to raiſe an Eſtate (whe- 
ther in Wealth, or Fame) by pains, and honeſt Induſ- 
try, than to be born to it? Yet, if his Scenes really 
were, as to me they always ſeem'd, delightful, are 
they not, thus, expeditiouſly written, the more ſur« 
priſing ? let the Wit, and Merit of them, then, be 
weightd by wiſer Criticks, than I ptetend to be: 
But no wonder, while his Conceptions were ſo full of 
Life, and Humour, his Muſe ſhould be ſometimes too 
Warm, to Wait the ſlow Pace of Judgment, or * 

ure 
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dure the Drudgery, of forming a regular Fable to 
them: Yet we lee the Re/ap/e, however imperfect in 
the Conduct, by the mere Force of its agreeable Wit, 
ran away with the Hearts of its Hearers while Love, 
laft 86%. which Cas Mr. Congreve juſtly ſaid of it) had 
only in it, a great many things, that were %% Wit; 
that in reality were wot Wit. And what is ſill/leſs 
pardonable (as I ſay of it my ſelf ) has a great / deal 
of. Puerility, and frothy Stage. I anguage in it, yet by 
the mere moral Delight receiv'd from its Fable, it has 
been, with the other, in a continued, and equal Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Stage, for more than forty Years, 

As have already promis'd you, to refer your ſudg- 
ment of me, as an Actor, rather to known Facts, than 
my own Opinion, ( which, I could not be ſure, would 
keep clear of Self partiality) I muſt a little farther 
riſque my being tedious, to be as good as my Word, 
I have elſewhere allow'd, that my want of a ſtrong 
and full Voice, ſoon cut ſhort my Hopes of making 
any valuable Figure, in Tragedy ; and I have been many 
Years ſince, convinced, that whatever Opinion I might 
have of my own Judgment, or Capacity to amend the 
_ Errors, that I ſaw our 'Tragedians, moſt/ in 
avour, commit; yet the Auditors, who would Have 
been ſenſible of any ſuch Amendments (could I have 
made them) were ſo very few, that my beſt Endea- 
vour would have been but an unavailing Labour, or, 
what is yet worſe, might have appeared both to our 
Actors, and to many Auditors, the vain Miſtake of 
my own Self-Conceit : For ſo ſtrong, ſo very near in- 
diſpenſible, is that one Article of Voice, in the form- 
ing a good Tragedian, that an AQor may want any 
other Qualfation whatſoever, and yet have a better 
Chance for Applauſe, than he will ever have, with all 
the Skill, in the World, if his Voice is not equal to 
it. Miſtake me not ; I ſay, for Applauſe ny 
but Applauſe does not always ſtay for, nor mou 
follow in'rinfick Merit z Applauſe will frequently 
open, like a young Hound, upon a wrong Scent } 
and the Majority of Auditors, you know, are . 

rally 
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rally compos'd of Babblers, that are profuſe of their 
Voices, before there is any thing on foot, that calls 
for them: Not but, I grant, to lead, or miſlead the 
Mafiy, Will always ſtand in ſome Rank of a neceſ- 
ſary Meyit 3 yet when I ſay a good Tragedian, I mean 
one, in Opinion of whole rea/ Merit, the belt Judges 
would/agree. 
Having ſo far given up my Pretenſions to the Buſ- 
kin, 1 ought now to account for my having been, 
notwithſtanding, ſo often ſeen, in ſome particular Cha- 
racters in Tragedy, as Jago, Wolſey, Syphax, Richard 
the Third, Nc. If, in any of this kind | have ſuc- 
ceeded, -pErhaps it has been a Merit dearly purchas'd ; 
rom the Delight I ſecm'd to take in my performing 
em, half my Auditors have been perſuaded, that a 
reat Share of tlie Wickedneſs of them, muſt have 
— in my own Nature: If this is true, as true I fear 
(had almoſt {aid hope) it is, I look upon it rather as 
a Prai.e, than Cenſure of. my performance, Averſion 
there is an involuntary Commendation, where we are 
only hated, for being like the thing, we orght to be 
like; a fort of Praiſe however, which few Actors 
beſides my ſelf could endure : Had it been equal to the 
uſual Praiſe given to Vertue, my Cotemporaries would 
have thought themſelves injur'd, if I had pretended to 
any Share of it: So that you ſee, it has been, as 
much the Diſlike others had to them, as Choice, that 
has thrown me ſometimes into theſe Characters. But 
it may be farther obſerv'd, that in the Characters T 
have nam'd, where there is ſo much cloſe meditated 
Miſchief, Deceit, Pride, Inſolence, or Cruelty, the 
cannot have the lealt Caſt, or Profer of the Ami- 
able in them ; conſequently, there can be no great 
Demand for that harmonious Sound, or pleaſing, 
round Melody of Voice, which in the ſofter Senti- 
ments of I ove, the Wailings of diſtreſsful Virtue, or 
in the 'Throws and Swellings of Honour, and Ambi- 
tion, may be needful to recommend them to our 
Pity, or Admiration : So that again my want of that 
requiſite Voice might leſs diſqualify me for the vicious, 
than the yirtuous Character. This too may have been 
\ a more 


3 
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a more favourable Reaſon for my having been choſen 
for them A yet farther Conſideration, that inclin'd 


me to them, was that they are . better writ- 
0 


ten, thicker ſown, with ſenſible Reflections, and come 
by ſo much nearer to common Life, and Nature, than 
Characters of Admiration, as Vice is more the Prac- 


tice of Mankind than Virtue ; Nor could 1 ſometimes 


help ſmiling, at thoſe dainty Actors, that were too 
ſqueamiſn to ſwallow them |! as if they were one Jot 
the better Men, for acting a good Man well, or ano- 
ther Man the worſe, for doing equal Juſtice to a bad 
one ! 'Tis not, ſure, what we act, but how we act, 
what is allotted us, that ſpeaks our intrinſick Value ! 


as in real Hife, the wiſe Man, or the Fool, be he 


N 


Prince, or Peaſant, will, in either State, be equally 
the Fool, or the wiſe Man--butalas l in perſonated Life, 
this is no Rule to the Vulgar! they are apt to think 
all before them real, and rate the Actor according to 
his borrow'd Vice, or Virtue. 

If then I hadalways too careleſs a Concern for falſe, 
or vulgar Applauſe, I ought not to complain, if I have 
had leſs of it, than others of my Time, or not leſs 
of it, than I defir'd : Yet I will venture to ſay, that 
from the common, weak Appetite of falſe Applauſe, 
many Actors have run into more Errors, and Abſur- 
dities, than their greateſt Ignorance could otherwiſe 
have committed: If this Charge is true, it will lie 
chiefly upon the better Judgment of the Spectator to 
reform it. | | 

But not to make too great a Merit of my avoiding 
this common Road to Applauſe, perhaps I was vain e- 
nough to think, I had more ways, than one, to come 
at it. 'That, in the Variety of Characters I acted, the 
Chances to win it were the ſtronger on my Side— 
That, if the Multitude were not it a Roar, to ſee me, 
in 7 9 olſey, I evuld be ſure of them in Alder. 
wan Fondle-avefe, If they hated me in F age, in Sit 
Fupling they took me for 15 Gentleman j if they 
Were flent ih Syphary no Malian Runueh Was more 
Meuter tan When f fung in ür Courtty, If ths 
Morals of A Were te grave for them, e 
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\ 6hallnw, was a ſimple, and as merry an old Rake as the 
wiſeſt of our young dnes could wiſh me. And though 
: the Terror and Deteſtation rais'd by King Richard, 
L might be too ſevere a Delight for them, yet the more 
1 gentle and modern Vanities of a Poet Bays, or the 


well bred Vices of a Lord Foppington, were not at all, 
3 more than their merry Hearts, or nicer Morals could 
0 bear. 
t Theſe few Inſlances out of fifty more I could give 


)- you, may ſerve to explain, what ſort of Merit, I at 
d molt pretended to; which was, that I ſupply'd, with 
t, Variety, what ever I might want of, that particular 
! Skill, wherein others went before me. How this Va- 
e riety was executed (for by that only is its value to be 
ly rated) you who have ſo often been my SpeQator, are 
e, the proper judge: If you pronounce my Performance 
tk to have been defective, I am condemn'd by my own E- 
to vidence; if you acquit me, theſe Out lines may ſerve 
for a Sketch of my Theatrical Character. 
e, 
ve CHAP, VII 


The State of th» Stage continued. The Oc- 
cafion of Wilks's commencing Acter. His 
Suceeſs, The Facts relating to his Theatri- 
cal Talent, Mors more or leſs eſteem'd 
from their private Charatters, 


HE Lincoln:-inn-Field; Company were, now in 
1693; a Common-wealth, like that of Holland, 
divided from the T Raj of Spain: * the Simili- 
tide goes very little farther 3 ſhort was the Duratſon 


of the Theatrical "owe for though Syecels pour u in 
Sit ſs faſt upon them, at their rt Opening, that every 
ey thing ſeem'd 1 up Tapper it wh Ms Expericnee; in a 
ore eas r tive, thew'd them, th * yore — 


wofſe derer n | Han Wien they KOVErR'd | 2 
many Bf them began ts make hee Fane hurt 
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more their Point, than that of the general: and though 


ſome Deference might be had to the Meaſures, and 
Advice of Betterton, ſeveral of them wanted to gg. 
vern, in their Turn ; and were often out of Humour, 
that their Opinion was not equally regarded... But 
have we not ſeen the ſame Infirmity in Senates ? The 
Tragedians ſeem'd to think their Rank as much above 
the Comedians, as in the Characters they ſeverally 
acted 3 when the firſt were in their Finery, the latter 
were impatient, at the Expence z and look'd upon it, 
as rather laid out, upon the real, than the flctitious 
Perſon of the Actor nay, I have known, in our own 
Company, this ridiculous ſort of Regret carry'd ſo far, 


that the Tragedian has thought himſelf injur'd, when 


the Comedian pretended to wear a fine Cont ! 1 remem- 
ber Peve/, upon ſurveying my firſt Dreſs, in the Re. 
lap/ſr, was out of all temper, and reproach'd our Ma. 


ter in very rude Terms, that he had not ſo good a 


uit to play C-r/ar Borgia in| tho! he knew, at the 
{ume time, my Lord Foppington fill'd the Houſe, when 
his bouncing Borgia would do little more than pay 
Fiddles, and Candles to it : And though a Charac- 
ter of Vanity, might be ſuppos'd more expenſive in 
Dreſs, than poſlibly one of Ambition the high 
Heart of this heroical Actor could not bear, that a 
Comedian ſhould ever pretend to be as well dreſsd as 
bimſelf. Thus again on the contrary, When Better 
propos to ſet off a Tragedy, the Comedians were ſure 
to murmur at the Charge of it i And the late Reputa- 
ton which Dagget had aequir'd, from afting his Bos, 
in % for £44e, Made him a mere deelar'd Male⸗ 
eonent en fuck Oeeaflens 3 he ever-valy'd cy 
lip ft being nearer t Nature, than Tragedy While 
1 allow'd te ay many fine phy that Nature never 
ipale, in the ſame Words and Tuppeſing his Opinian 
were |alt, yet le ſhould have canfider'd, that the Pub: 


lick had a Taſte, as well as himfelf 4 which, in Po- 


licy, he ought to have camply'd with. Dagger how- 
ever could not, with Pationce, look upon the coſt- 
ly Trains and Plumes of Tragedy, in which * 

| ng 
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ing himſelf to be uſeleſs, he thought were all a vain Ex- 


Ld 


| travagance : And when he found his Singularity could 
: no longer oppoſe that Expence, he fo obſtinately ad- 
hered to his own Opinion, that he left the Society of 
t his old Friends, and came over to us at the Theatre- 
6 Royal : And yet this Actor always ſet up for a Thea- 
© trical Patriot. This happen'd in the Winter following 
y the firſt Diviſion of the (only) Company. He came 
r tine enough to the Theatre- Royal, to act the Part of 
t, Lory, in the Relapſe, an arch Valet, quite after the 
i French cnſt, pert, and familiar. But it ſuited fo ill 
n with Dogg e“'s dry, and eſoſely- natural manner of ac- 
r, ting, that upon the ſecond Day he deſir'd it might be 
n dilpos'd of to another z which the Author comp'ying 
. with, gave it to Penkethman 3 who though, in other 
ts Lights, much his Inferior, yet this Part he ſeem'd 
if. better to become. Dogget was ſo immoveable in his 
a Opinion of whatever he thought was right, or wrong, 
he that he could never be eaſy, under — kind of The. 
en atrieal Government z and was generally ſo warm, in 
ny purſuit of his Intereſt, that he often out-ran it z 1 re- 
e. member him three times, for ſome Years, unemploy'd 


in in any Theatre, from his not being able to bear, in 


oh common with others, the diſagreeable Aceldents, that 
a in ſuch Societies are unavoidable; But whatever Pre- 
as tences he had form'd for this firſt deſerting, from Lin- 
tot 1-Tan-Fields, | always thought His bell Reaſon for 


ifs 1, was, that he look'd upon it as a fiinkin op not 
th vily from the melancholy Abatement of their Profits, 
eh, bit likewiſ6 om the Neglect, and Diſorder in their 
WE Gorermment i He plainly aw. that their extraordinary 


lee at All, had made them kae confident of 185 


- 


Ngten, and frem thenee had flacken'd their In: 


vel etre hy which he eblery'd, at the fame time, 
jan "is old Hevwln, where there was fearee any ether 
ub Merit than Indultry, began ta ſſouriſn. And indeed 
po- they feem'd not enough ta Conſider, that tho Appetite 


vf the Public':, like that of a fine Gentleman, could 
vily be hept warm, by Variety J that let their Merit 
be never ſo high, yet the Taſte of a Town was not al- 

N a ways 


* 
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* conſtant, nor infallible : That it was dangerous 
to hold their Rivals in too much Contempt; for they 
found, that a young induſtrious Company were ſoon 
a Mateh for the belt Actors, when too ſecurely yepll. 
ent: And ne — — — were, and fondly 
ancey'd, that had each of their different Schemes been 
follow'd, thelr Audiences would not ſo ſuddenly have 
fallen eff | 

But alas ! the Vanity of applauded Adlers, when 
they are not crowded to, as they may have been, 
makes them naturally Impute the Chan e to any Cauſe, 
rather than the true one, Satiety : They are mighty 
loath, to think a Town, once ſo fond of them, could 
ever be tited 1 and yet, at one time, or other, more of 
leſs, thin Houſes have been the certain Fate of the 
moſt proſperous Actors, ever ſihee I remember the 
Stage] But againſt this Evil, the provident Patetites 
hack found out a Relief, which the new Houſe were 
not yet Maſters of, %%. Never to pay their ron 
When the Money did net eotie in nor then Neither, 
Bit in fuck Proportions, as fulted their Convenienty. 
i my felf was ene of the many, Who for fix 1 
Weeks together, never reeely'd ane Day's Pay i an 
tor fome Years after, ſoſdem had above half aur nem 
nal Balarie* ; yt to the beft of my Memory, the . 
nances of the other Hauſe, held it not ahave ane feafun 
mare, before they were reduc'd ta the ſame Expedient 
of making the like ſcanty Payments, 

Such was the Diſtreſs, and Fortune of both theſe 
Companies, ſince their Diviſion, from the Theatre-Roy 
al ; either working at half Wages, or by alternate 
Succeſſes, intercepting the Bread from one another's 
| Mouths ; jrreconcileable Enemies, yet without Hope 
of Relief, from a Victory on either ſide ; ſometimes 
both Parties reduc'd, and yet each ſupporting their 
Spirits, by ſeeing the other under the ſame Cala- 
mity. 

During this State of the Stage, it was, that the 
loweſt Expedient was made uſe of, to ingratiate our 
Company, in the Publick Favour : Our Maſter, = 


* 


gratis ; For before this time no 
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had ſome time practis'd the I aw, and therefore lov'd a 
Storm, better than fair Weather (for it was his own 
Conduct chiefly, that had brought the Patent into theſe 
Dangers) took nothing ſo much to Heart, as that Par- 
tality, wherewith he Imagln'd the People of Qualit 
had preferr'd the Attors of the ether I aufe, to thoſe 
of his own : Je ballanee this Mi-fortune, he was re- 
foly'd, at leaſt, to be well with thelr Demeſticks, and 
therefore eunnin ly epen'd the 1 Gallery to them 
'votman was ever ad- 
mitted, or had preſum'd to come into It, till after the 
fourth Act was ended: This additional Privilege (08 
greateſt Plague that ever Play-houſe had to complain 
of) he concelv'd would not only Incline them to give 
us a good Word, in the reſpective Families they be- 
long'd to, but would naturally incite them, to come 
all Hands aloft, in the Crack of our Applauſes; And 
intleetd it ſb far ſucceeded, that it often Runder d from 
the full Gallery above, While our thin Pit, and Boxes 
below, were in the utmeſt Berenity. his kleteus 
5 ſp eraftily given, and which from Euſton 
Was at Halt ripen'd inte Right, beeame the melt dif: 
eee Nuiſance, that ever depreciated the Theatre, 
low eften have the moſt pom Aydienees, in the meſt 
affecting Seenes of the beſt Plays, been diſturb'd and in- 
lulted, by the Noiſe and Clamour ef theſe ſavage 1 
tators ? From the ſame narrow way of thinking tao 
were ſo many ordinary People, and unlick'd Cubs of 
Condition, admitted behind our Scenes, for Money, and 
ſometimes without it: The Plagues, and Inconveni- 
ences of which Cuſtom, we found ſo intolerable, when 
we afterwards had the Stage in our Hands, that 
at the Hazard of our Lives, we were forc'd to get rid 
of tem; and our only Expedient was, by refuſing 
Money from all Perſons, without diſtinction, at the 
Stage Door; by this means we preſerv'd to our ſelves 
the Right and Liberty of chuſing our own Company 
there : And by a ſtrict Obſervance of this Order, we 
drought what had been before debas'd into all the Li- 
cenſes of a Lobby, into the Decencies of a Drawing- 


N 2 About 


Room. . 
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About the diſtreſsful Time I was ſpeaking of, iy 
the Year 1696, 17/4s, who now had been five Year: 
in great Eſteem on the Di Theatre, return'd to 
that of D»ury-Lane z in which laſt he had firſt ſet out, 
and had continued to att ſome ſmall Parts, for one 
Winter only. '1 he conſiderable Figure which he ſo 
lately made upon the Stage in Lenden, makes me ima. 
gine that a particular Account of his firſt commencing 

ctor may not be unacceptable, to the Curious; 1 ſhall, 
therefore, give it them, as 1 had it, Pom his own 
Mouth. | : 

In King Farmer's Reign he hatl been forme time th. 
[+ in the Secretary's Oltice in Je (his nativs 

entry) and Femaln'd in it, till after the Battle of 
the f, which completed the Meveluſſen. Up 
that happy, and unexpected Deliverance, the Peopls 
of D##/in, among the varlaus Fxprelliens of thelr Joy 
had a Mind to have a Play 4 but the Ackers being (lil 
ers'd, during the War, ome private Perſons agreed, 
n the beſt manner they were able, to give one, to tho 
Publick, gratis, at the Theatre, The Play was Oel. 
4% in which t afted the Mor and the Applauſe 
he recely'd in it, warm'd him to ſo flrong an Tnelination 
for tha Stage, that he Immediately preterr'd it to 6! 
his ether Views in Life 1 For he quitted his Poſt, avi 
with the firſt fair Oeeaſlen eame over, to try ht Hes 
tune, in the (then only) Company ef Ackers in 1% 
fon. The Perfon, who fupply'd his Peſt, in Bl, 
he told me, rals'd te himſelf, from thence, a Fortune 
of fifty thouſand Pounds. Here you have a much 
ſtronger Inſtance of an extravagant Pailion for the 
Stage, than that which I have elſewhere ſhewn in 
my ſelf ; I only quitted my Hopes of being preferr'd 
to the like Polt, for it; but Wilks quitted' his aQual 
Paſſeſion, for the imaginary Happineſe, which the 
Life of an Actor preſented to him. And, though 
poſſibly, we might boch have better'd our Foitune;, 
in a more honourable Station, yet whether beiter For- 
tunes might have equally gratify'd our Vanity (the 
univerſal Paſſion of Mankind may admit of a Que-- 

tion, 6 
Upen 
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Upon his being formerly recelv'd into the Theatre- 
Royal (which was in the Winter after I had been ini. 


v. nated) his Station there was much upon the ſame 1 
5 Claſs, with my own z our Parts were generally of an 1 
ny equal Inſignificancy, not of conſequence enough to give 1 
ſo either a Preference: But /t being more impati- | 4 
0 ent of his low Condition, than I was, (and, indeed, | | 
"my the Company was then ſs well ftock'd with good Aez 17 
al, tore that there was very litt'e hope of getting ſor= (4 
Wh ward ) laid hold of a there expeditious Way for his 9 
Advancement, and keturn d again to H/. with Mr, | 
fo Aſbn+y, the Patentee of that Theatre. to att in his w 
ite jew Company there i There went with him, at the nt 
. eme kme, Me, e, whoſe Charatter | have al- 94 
45 realy — and After art, who had net appeard upon | 
10 1 Woge, and was yet enly known as an excellent 1 
i Mimlek %%% having na Competitor in 5%, i 
i was Immediately preferr'd to whate\er Parts his Inell⸗ 14 


nation led him, and his early Reputation on that pings 
tho as oon rals'd, In him, an Ambltlon to ſhew him alk 
; oh a butter. And I have heard him ſay {in Raillery 
* of the Vanity, which young Actors are liable to) that 
. when the News of he Death came to ela 


. he from that time thought his Fortune was made, an e 
* took a Reſolution to return a ſecond time to Englund, A 
4 with the firſt Opportunity 4 but as his Engagements ta 

- the Stage, Wheie he was, were tee {trong te be ſudden- 

" ly broke from, he return'd not to the Theatre Reval, 

0 "till the Year 1696. 

h Upon his firſt Arrival, Pawel, who was now in poſ- 

| i ſeſſlon of all the chief Parts of Manfort, and the only 

N Actor that ſtood in Hils way; in ſeeming Civllity, 

+ offer'd him his choice of whatever he thought fit, to make 


f his firſt Appearance in; tho', in reality, the Favour 
ry was intended to hurt him. But Vit rightly judg'd 
4 it more modeſt, to accept only of a Part of Poawe/s, 
& and which Monfort had never acted, that of Palamede 
4 in Dryden's Marriage Alamode, Here too, he had 
1 the Advantage of having the Ball play'd into his Hand, 
by the inimitable Mrs. Monfort, who was then his 
NMelantha in the ſame 2 Whatever Fame 1 


3 
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had brought with him, from Trelaud, he as yet ap- 
pear'd but a very raw Actor, to what he was uſtet: 
wards allow'd to be: His Faults however, I ſhall 14- 
ther leave to the Judgments of thoſe, who then may 
remember him, than to take upon me the diſagreealle 
Office of being particular upon them, farther than by 
ſaying, that in this Part of Pal/amede, he was ſhort of 
Panvel, and miſs'd a good denl of the logle Humour 
of the Character, which the other more happily hit, 
But however, he was young, ere, of a pleaſing 4. 
— and, iu the whole, gave the Town, and the 
tage, ſufficient Hopes of him. I ought to make 
ſome Allowances too, for the Reſtraint he mult nate 
rally have been under, from hls firſt Appearance upon 
n new Stage, But from that he ſoon 1ecovered, and 
grow daily, more in Favour not only of the 'Town, but 

kewiſe of the Patentee, whom Po,, before U 
Arrival, had treated, in almoſt what manner he 
pleas'd, 

Upon this viſible Succeſs of , the pretended 
Contempt, which Peabe had held him in, began to 
ſour into an open Jealouſy z he, now, plainly ſaw, he 
was a formidable Rival, and (which more hurt him) 
ſaw too, that other People ſaw it; and therefore found 
it high time, to oppoſe, and be troubleſome to him, 
But Wilki happening to be as jealous of his Fame, 
as the other, you may imagine ſuch claſhing Candi- 
dates could not be long without a Rupture : In ſhort, 
Challenge, I very well remember, came from Poave/, 
when he was hot headed; but the next r he 
was cool enough, to let it end, in favour of Wilks, 
Yet however the Magnanimity, on either Part, might 
lubſide, the Animoſity was as deep in the Heart, as 
ever, tho' it was not afterwards ſo openly avow'l : 
For when Powe! found that intimidating would not 
— his Point; but that Wilks, when provok'd, 
would really give Battle, he ( Powe/) grew ſo out 
of Humovr, that he cock'd his Hat, and in his Paſſion 
walk'd off, to the Service of the Company, in Lincoln's- 
Inn-Ficlds. But there, finding more Competitors, — 
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that he made a worſe Figure among them, than in 
the Company he came from, he ſtald but one Win- 
ter With them, before he return'd to his old (par- 
ters, In Dr#ry-Lane j where, after theſe unſucce(s- 
fol Puſhes of his Ambition, lie, at laſt became a 
Martyr to Negligence, and uy ſubmitted to the 
Advantages, and Superiority, which (during his late 
Deſertion ) Wi/&s had more enſily got over him, 
However trifling theſe Theatrical Ancedutes may 
ſeem, to a ſenſible Reader, yet, as the different 
Conduct of theſe rival Actors may be of ule, to o. 
thers of the ſame Profeſſion, and from thence may 
contribute to the Pleaſure of the Publick ; let that 
be my Excuſe, for purſulng them. TI muſt, therefore, 
let it be known, that though, in Voice, and Kar, Na- 
ture had been more kind to Peavel, yet he fo often loſt 
the Value of them, by an unheedful Confidence, that the 
conflant waleful Care, and Deceney, of %s, left 
the other far behind, in the publick Eſteem, and Ap» 
probation. Nor was his Memory leſs tenacious than 
that of W/ks but Poxvel put too much Truſt in 
it, and idly defert'd the ſtudying of his Parts, as 
School-boys do their Exerciſe, to the laſt Day z which 
commonly brings them out proportionably defective, 
But With never loſt an Hour of precious Time, 
and was, in all his Parts, perſect, to ſuch an Exac- 
titude, that I queſtion, it in forty Years, he ever 
five times chang'd or miſplac'd an Article, in an 


one of them. l'o be Maſter of this uncommon Di- 


ligence, is adding, to the Gift of Nature, all that 
is in an Actor's Power ; and this Duty of ſtudying 
perfect, whatever Actor is remils in, he will pro- 
rtionably find, that Nature may have been kind to 
im, in vain ; For though Pavel had an Aſſurance, 
that cover'd this Neglect much better than a Man 
of more Modeſty might have done; yet with all 
his Intrepidity, very often the Diffidence, and Con- 
cern for What he was to /ay, made him loſe the Look 
of what he was to be: While, therefore, Poauel 
preſided, his idle Example made this Fault fo 
com- 
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common to others, that I cannot but confeſs, In the ge. 
neral Infeftion, I had my Share of it 3 nor Was my 
too critical Excuſe for it, a good one, wits. That 
ſcarce one Part in five, that fell to my Lot, was worth 
the Labour. But to ſhew Reſpect to an Audience, l. 
worth the beſt Actor's Labour, and, his Buſineſs con. 
ſidered, he muſt be a = impudent one, that come 
before them, with a conſcious Negligence of what he 
is about. But Wilks was never known, to make an 
of theſe venial Diſtinctions ; nor however barren hie 
Part might be, could bear even the Self-Yeproach 
of favouring his Memory: And I have been altoniſh. 
ed, to ſee him ſwallow a Volume of Froth, and In. 
ſipidity, in a new Play, that we were ſure could not 
live above three Days, tho' favour'd, and recommen- 
ded to the Stage, by ſome good Perſon of 1 0 
Upon ſuch Occaſions, in compaſſion to his fruitleſs 
Toil, and Labour, 1 have ſometimes cry'd out with 
Cato Painful Præemience ! So inſupportable, in my 
Senſe, was the Task, when the bare Praiſe, of not 
having been negligent, was ſure to be the only Re- 
ward of it. But ſo indefatigable was the Diligence of 
Wilks, that he ſeem'd to love it, as a good Man does 
Virtue, for its own ſake ; of which the following [n- 
ſtance will give you an extraordinary Proof. 

In ſome new Comedy, he happen'd to complain of 
a crabbed Speech in his Part, which, he ſaid, gave 
him more trouble to ſtudy, than all the reſt of it liad 
done upon which, he appl 'd to the Author, either 
to ſoften, or ſhorten it. 'The Author that he might 
make the matter quite eaſy to him, fairly cut it all 
out. But when he got home, from the Rehearſal, 
Wilks thonght it ſuch an Indignity to his Memory, 
that any thing ſhould be thought too hard for it, that 
he actually made himſelf perfect in that Speech, 
though he knew it was never to be made ule of, 
From this ſingular AQ of Supererogation, you may 
judge, how indefatigable the Labour of his Memory 
mult have been, when his Profit, and Honour, were 
more concern'd to make uſe of it. 35 

| u 
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But beſides this indiſpenſable Quality of Diligence 
i had tlie Advantage of a ſober Charncter, in yr1- 
vate Life, which Peau / not 1 the leaſt Regnd to, 
labour'd under the unha Py Nisfavour, not to lay, 
Contempt, of the Publick, to whom his licentious 
Courſes were no Secret: Even when he did well, that 
natural Prejudice purſu'd him z neither the Hero, nor 
the Gentleman ; the young Amen, nor the Dorimant, 
could conceal, from the conſcious 5peQator, the 1rue 
George Ponvel, And this ſort of Ditelteem, or Favour, 
every Actor, will feel, and more, or leſs, have his 
Share of as he has, or has not, n due Regord to his 
private Life, and Reputation, * even falſe Re- 
ports ſhall affect him, and become the Canſe, or Pre- 
tence at leaſt, of undervaluing, or treating him 1n- 
iyriouſly. Let me give a known Inſtance of it, and, 
1 the ſame time, a Juſtification of my ſelf, from an 
Imputation, that was laid upon me, not many Years, 
before I quitted the Theatre, of which you will ſee the 
Conſequence, 

After the vaſt Sneceſs of that new Species of Dra- 
matick Poetry, the Beggars Opera: The Year fol- 
lowing, I was ſo ſtupid, as to attempt ſomething of 
the ſame Kind, upon a quite different Foundation, 
that of recommending Virtue, and Innocence; which 
] ignorantly thought, might not have a leſs Pre ence 
to Favour, than ſetting Greatne(s, and Authority. in 
a contemptible, and the molt vulgar Vice, and M ich- 
edneſs, in an amiable Light. But beho!d how fondly 
] was miſtaken | Lowe in a Riddle (for fo my new- 
fangled Performance was call'd) was as vilely damn'd, 
and hooted at, as ſo vain a Preſumption, in the idle 
Cauſe of Virtue, could deſerve. Vet this is not what 
complain of ; I will allow my Poetry, to have bcen 
as much below the other, as Taſte, or Criticiſm, can 
fink it: 1 will grant likwiſe, that the applauded Au- 
thor of the Beggars Opera (whom | knew to be an 
honeſt good natur'd Man, and who, when he had deſeen- 
ded to write more like one in the Cauſe of Virtue, li 
been as unfortunate, as others of that Claſs :) I will 
grant, I ſay, that in his Beggars Opera, he had more 

{kilfully 
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&ilfully gratify'd the Publick Taſte, than all the 
brghteſt 2 that ever writ befcre him; and I have 
ſometimes thought, from the Modeſty of his Motto, 
s bac novimus efſe nibil, that he gave them that 
Performance, as a Satyr upon the Depravity of their 
Judgment (as Ben. Pobuſon, of old, was ſaid to have 
given his Bartholomeww-Fair, in Ridicule of the vul- 
gar Taſte, which had diſlik'd his Sejanus ) and that, 
by artfully ſeducing them, to be the Champions of 
the Immoralities he himſelf deteſted, he ſhould be am- 
ply reveng'd on their former Severity, and Ignorance, 
This were indeed a Triumph! which, even the Au- 
thor of Cato, might have envy'd ! Cato, tis true, 
ſucceeded, but reach'd not, by full forty Days, the 
Progreſs, and Applauſes, of the Beggars Opera. Will 
it, however, admit of a Queſtion, which of the t 
Compoſitions a good Writer, would rather wiſh 
have been the Author of! Yet, on the other fide muſt 
we not allow, that to have taken a whole Nation, 
h, and Low, into a general Applauſe, has ſhewn 
a Power in Poetry, which, tho' often attempted in 
the ſame kind, none but this one Author, could ever 
yet arrive at ? By what Rule, then, are we to judge of 
our true National Tafte ? But, to keep a little cloſer 
to my Point. $ 
The ſame Author, the next Year, had, according to 
the Laws of the Land, tranſported his Hero to the 
Weſt- Indies, in a Second Part to the Beggars Opera; 
but ſoit happen'd, to the Surprize of the Publick, this 
Second Part was forbid to come upon the Stage]! Vari- 
ous were the Speculations, upon this Act of Power: 
Some thought that the Author, others that the Town 
was hardly dealt with 3 a third ſort, who perhaps had 
envy'd him the Succeſs of his Firſt Part, affirm'd, 
when it was printed, that whatever the Intention might 
be, the Fact was in his Favour, that he had been a 
greater Gainer, by Subſcriptions to his Copy, than he 
could have been by a bare Theatrical Preſentation. 
Whether any Part of theſe Opinions were true, I am 
not concern'd to determine, or conflder, But how the 
affected me, I am going to tell you. Soon after — 
| wa 
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Prohibition, my Performance was to come upon the 
Stage, at a time, when many People were out of Hu- 
mour, at the late Diſappointment, and ſeem'd willin 
to lay hold of any Pretence of making a Reprizal, 
Great Umbrage was taken, that I was perm'tted, to 
have the whole Town to my ſelf, by this abſolute For- 
biddance of what, they had more mind to have been 
entertain'd with. And, ſome few Days before my 
Bawble was acted, I was inform'd, that a ſtrong Party 
would be made againſt it: This Report I lighted, as not 
conceiving why it ſhould be true ; and when I was 
afterwards told what was the pretended Provocation of 
this Party, I ſlighted it, ſtill more, as having leſs Rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe, any Perſons could believe me capable 
(had I had the Power) of giving ſuch a Provocation. 
The Report, it ſeems, that had run againſt me, was 
this: That, to make way ſor the Succeſs of my own 
Play, I had privately found means, or made Intereſt, 
that the Second Part of the Beggars Opera, might be 
ſuppreſs'd. What an involuntary Compliment Ga the 
Reporters of this Falſhood make me? to ſuppoſe me 
of Conſideration enough, to influence a great Offi- 
cer of State, to gratify the Spleen, or Envy, of a 
Comedian, ſo far, as to rob the Publick of an innocent 
Diverſion (if it were ſuch) that none, but that cun- 
ning Comedian, might be ſuffered to give it them. 
This is ſo very groſs a Suppoſition, that it needs only 
its own ſenſeleſs Face, to confound it; let that alone, 
then, be my defence againſt it. But againſt blind Ma- 
lice, and ſtaring Inhumanity, whatever is upon the 
Stage, has no Defence ! There, they knew, I ſtood 
1 and expos'd, to whatever they might pleaſe 
to load, or aſperſe me with. I had not conſidered, poor 
Devil | that, from the Security of a full Pit, Dunces, 
might be Criticks, Cowards valiant, and 'Prentices 
Gentlemen! Whether any ſuch were concern'd in the 
Murther of my Play, I nm not certain 4 for J never 
endeavour'd, to diſcover any one of its Aſſaſſins 1 I can- 
not afford them a milder Name, from their unmanly man- 
ner of deſtroying it. Had it been heard, they * 
| na ve 
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have left me nothing to ſay to them: is true, it 
faintly held up its wounded Head, a ſecond Day, and 
would have ſpoke for Mercy, but was not ſuffer'd, 
Not even the Preſence of a Royal Heir apparent, 
could protect it. But then 1 was reduc'd to be ſerious 
with them; their Clamour, then, became an Inſolence, 
which I thought it my Duty, by the Sacrifice of any 
Intereſt of my own, to put an end to. I therefore 
quitted the Actor, for the Author, and, ſtepping for- 
ward to the Pit, told them, That fince I found they 
avere not inclin'd, that this Play ſhould go forward, 
I gave them my Mord, that after this Night, it ſhould 
never be afted agen: But that, in the mean time, I bop'd, 
they would confider, in whoſe Preſence they avere, and 
for that Reaſon, at leaſt, would ſuſpend what further 

Marks of their Diſpleaſure, they might imagine I had 
deſerved. At this there was a dead Silence ; and, 
after ſome little Pauſe, a few civiliz'd Hands, ſigni- 
fy'd their Approbation. When the Play went on, I 
obſerv'd about a Dozen Perſons, of no extraordinary 
Appearance, ſullenly walk'd out of the Pit, After 
which, every Scene of it, while uninterrupted, met 
with more Applauſe, than my beſt Hopes had expec- 
ted, But it came too late : Peace to its || wavy I had 
given my Word it ſhould fall, and I kept it, by giving 
out another Play, for the next Day, though I knew 
the Boxes were all lett, fot the ſame again; Such, 
then, was the Treatment I met With: How much of 
it, the Errors of the Play might deſerve, I refer to 
the Judgment of thoſe, who may have Curloſity, and 
idle Time enough to read it. Hut if I had no vecuſi- 
un to complain of the Reception it met with, from its 
wieted Audience, ſure It can be no great Vanity, to 
inputs Its Diſgraces chiefly, to that ſevere Reſentment, 
which a groundleſs Report of me had inflam'd i Yet 
thoſe Nilgraces have left me ſomething to boaſt of, an 
Honour preferable, even to the Applauſe of my E. 
neinies : A noble Lord came behind the Ecenes, and 
told me, from the Box, where he was in waiting, 
That what I ſaid, to quiet the Audience, aa! 
extremely abel taken there; and that I had been 
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tammended for it, in a very obliging manner. Now, 
though this was the only Tumult, that I have known 
to have been ſo effectually appeas d, theſe fifty Years, 
by any Thing that could be iaid to an Audience, in 
4 ſame Humour, I will not take any great Merit to 
my ſelf _ it; becauſe when, like me, you will 
but humbly ſubmit to their doing you all the Miſchief 
they can, they will, at any time, be fati:fy'd. 

have mention'd this particular Fa&, to inforce 
what I before obſery'd, That the private Character of 
an Actor, will always, more or le{s, affect his publick 
performance. And if I ſuffer'd ſo much, from the 
bare Suſpicion of my having been guilty of a baſe ac- 
tion; what ſhauld not an Actor expect, that is ready 
enough, to think his whole private Character of na 
conſequence ? I could offer many more, tho' leſs ſe- 
vere Inſtances, of the ſame Nature, I have ſeen the 
moſt tender Sentiment of Love, in Tragedy, create 
_— inſtead of Compaſſion, when it has been 
applicable to the real Engagements of the Perſon, that 
utter d it. 1 have known good parts thrown up, from 
an humble Conſciouſneſs, that ſomething in them, 
might put an Audience in mind of — what was rather 
wiſh'd might be forgotten: Thoſe remarkable Words 
of Ewadne, in the Maid's Tragedy A Maiden« 
bend, Amintor, at my Years?! - have ſome- 
times been a much ſtronger Jeſt, for being a true one. 
But theſe are Reproaches, Which in all Nations, the 
Theatre muſt have been us'd to, unleſs we could ſup- 
poſe Actors ſotnething more, than Human Creatures, 
Fold of Faults, or Fralltles. Tis a Mlefortune, at 
leaſt, not IImlted to the 14 0% Stage. I have ſeen the 
beiter-bred Audience, In Parii, made merry, even 
With a modeſt Expreſſion, when it has come from tha 
Mouth of an Adtreſi, whoſe private Character it 
ſeem'd not to belong to. The apprehenſion of theſa 
kind of Fleers, from the Witlings of a Pit, has been 
erry'd ſo far, In our own Country, that a late valua- 
ble AQreſs (who was conſcious her Beauty was not her 
greateſt Merit) deſired the Warmth of ſome Lines 
might be abated, when 9 have made her too — 
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markably handſome : But in this Diſcretion ſhe was 
alone, few others were afraid of undeſerving the finelt 
things, that could be faid, to them, But to conſider 
0 this Matter ſeriouſly, I cannot but think, at a Play, a 
ſenſible Auditor would contribute all he could, to his 
being well deceiv'd, and not ſuffer his Imagination, ſo 
far to wander, from the well-ated Character before 
him, as to gratify a frivolous Spleen, by Mocks, or 
erſonal Sneers, on the performer, at the Expence of 
is better Entertainment. But I muſt now take uy 

Wilks, and Ponvel, again, where I left them, 
'Though the Contention for Superiority, between 
them, ſeem'd about this time, to end in favour of the 
former, yet the Diſtteſs of the Patentee [in having his 
Servant his Maſter, as Poawe/ had lately been) was not 
much teliey'd by the Viftory ; he had only chang'd the 
Man, but not the Malady : For Wilks, by being in 
Poſition of ſo many good parts, fell Into the eottitnon 
Error of moſt Actofs, that of over-tating thelt Merit, 
of never thinking it is ſo thoroughly eonfider'd, as it 
— * to be 4 Which generally makes them proportl⸗ 
gnably troubleſome ta the Maſter 4 Who, they might 
wflder, eply pays them, to profit by them, The 
Patentee therefore found it as diffieult te fatlsfy the 
continual Demands of 17/44, as It was dangerous 10 fe. 
ſuſe them 4 very few wore made, that were nat grant- 
al, and as few were granted, as Were nat gridg'd him: 
Not but gur good Maſter, was as fly a Tyrant, as ever 
Was at the Head of a 'lheatre 4 for he gave the Ac- 
tors more Libeity, and fewer Days pay, than any of 
bis Predeceſhrs ; Fle would laugh with them over a 
Battle, and bite them, in their Bargains; He kept 
them poor, that they might not be able to rebel z and 
ſometimes merry, thut they might not think of it: all 
their Art.cles of agreement had a Clauſe in them, that 
he was ſure to-creep out at, iz. "Their reſpettive 
Salaries, were to be paid, in ſuch manner and propor- 
tion, as others of the ſame Company were paid 
- Which in effect, made them a'l, when he plea:'d, but 
united Sharers of Loſs, and himlelf ſole propeiger 
Is a 
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of profits j and this Loſs, or Profit, they only had ſuch 
verbal accounts of, as he thought proper to give them. 
'Tis true, he would ſometimes advance them Money 
{but not more, than he knew at moſt could be due to 
them) upon their Bonds,z upon which, whenever they 
were mutinous, he would threaten to ſue them. This 
was the Net we danc'd in for ſeveral Years : But no 
Wonder we were Dupes, while our Maſter was a Law 
er. This Grievance, however, Vill was reſolv'd 
for himſelf, at leaſt, to remedy at any rate; and grew 
daily more intractable, ſor every Nay his Redreſs was 
delay d. Here our Maſter found himſelf under a Dif- 
ficulty, he knew not well how to get out of: For as 
he was a cloſe ſubtle Man, he ſeldom made uſe of a 
Confident, in his Schemes of Government: But here 
the old Expedient of Delay, would fland him in no 
longer ſtead 3 YC 7e mult inſtantly be comply'd with, 
or Poavel come again into power / In a Word, he was 
uſh'd ſo home, that he was teduc'd even to take th 
Ty* into luis aſhiltance: Lor he knew 1 Was a A- 
val to neither of tlem 4 perhaps too, he had fauey d, 
that from the Succels of Wy firlt Play, 1 might know 


muell of the Stage, and what made un Kefer Valuge 
ble, as either of them i e Faw too, that the' they 
had each of them five good po tg my ene] get the 


applauſe which in my ſew, 
me by better Judges, than, as yet, had approved 
the beſt they had done. hey generally mea ured the 
oodnelk of u part, by the Quantity, or Length of it.; 
thought none bad fur being ſhort, that we. & cloſely» 
natural 4 nor any the better, for be ng long, without 
that valuable Quality, But, in this, 1 doubt, as to 
thelr Intereſt, they jadg'd better, than — ſelf for J 
have generally obſer vd, that thoſe, who do a great 
deal not ill, have been preferr'd to thoſe, who do but 
little, though never ſo mallerly. And therefore I allow, 
that while there were ſo few good parts, and as ſew 
good Judges of them, it ought to have been no Won- 
der to me, that as an Actor, I was leſs valued, by the 
Maſter, or the common + than either of t * 
0 2 « 
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all the advantage I had of them, was, that by not be. 
ing troubleſome, I had more of our Maſter's perſonal 
Inclination, than any Actor of the male Sex; and ſo 
much of it, that I was almoſt the only one, whom at 
that time, he us'd to take into his parties of pleaſure; 
very often tete d tete, and ſometimes, in a Partie quay. 
Fee, Theſe then were the Qualifications, however 
od, of bad, to which may be imputed our Maſter) 
avirg made Choice of me, to affiſt him in the Dif 
eu, under which he now labour'd, He Was hit 
felf ſometimes inclin'd to let P Poavet again, as 4 
Cheek upon the over-bearing 'Temper of Wi/4+ i The 
to ſay Truth, he ld neither of them 4 but was fill 
under a Neeeffity, that ene of them ſhould prefide j 
the! he ſearee knew which of the two Rvils to clukh 
Thie Queſt 6n, when I happen'd te be alene with him, 
was often debated in eur Kvening Converſation 4 nor 
Indeed, did 1 find it an eafy matter to know which par 
1 ought to recommend ta hla Kleen, I kney 
they were neither of them Well-wiſhers to me, win 
common they were Nnemles to moſt Actors, in pto. 
rtlon to the Merit, that ſeem'd to be riſing in them, 
ut as I had the — — of the Stage more at Heart, 
than any other Conſideration, - I could not be long un- 
determin'd, in my 32 and therefore gave it to 
our Maſler, at once, in Favour of Wilks, I, with 
all the Force I could muſter, inſiſted, ** That if Pow- 
« % were preferr'd, the ill Example of his Negli- 
% gence, and abandon'd Character (whatever his Me- 
« rit on the Stage might be) would reduce our Com- 
« pany to Contempt, and Bepgary 3 obſerving at the 
* ſame'time, in how much better Order our Affairs 
« went forward, ſince W7/k; came among us, of which 
* 1 recounted ſeveral Inſtances, that are not fo necel- 
* ſary to tire my Reader with. All this, though he 
% allow'd to be true; yet Powe/, he ſaid, was a better 
% Actor than Wilks, when he minded his Buſineſs 
* (that is to ſay, when he was, what he ſeldom was, 
* ſober) But Powe, it ſeems, had a till greater Me- 
« rit to him, which was, (as he obſerv'd) that when 
Affairs were in his Hands, he had kept the Ac- 
. L 4d tars 
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1 tors quiet, without one Day's Pay, for ſix Weeks 


together, and it was not every body could do that; 
« for you ſee, ſaid he, Wilts will never be eaſy, un- 
«© Jeſs I give him his whole pay, when others have it 
u not, and what an Injuſtice would that be to the reſt, 
« jf 1 were to comply with him? How do I know, 
t but then they may be all, in a . and wa- 
„ hap (that was his Expreſſion) with Powe/ at the 
t Head of em?“ Py this Specimen of our Debate, 
it may be judg'd, under how particular, and merry a 
Government, the Theatre then labour d. To eonelüide, 
this Matter ended in a Reſolution, to figh & new agroe- 
ment. With TFi/4;, which entitled lim, te his ful pay 
of four Pounds a Week, withougdaiy eonditional e. 
duaions, Hew far foever my Adylee might have 
contributed te eur Mafler's —_ his Affalts upen 
this Foot, I never durſt make the leaſt Merit of it te 
Wilks, well knowing that his great Heart would have 
taken it as a mortal affront, had 1 (tho! never fo di- 
fantly) hinted, that his Demands had needed any af- 
ſillanoe, but the Juſlice of them, From this Times 
then, Wilks became ſuſt Miniſter, or Buſtle-maſter-ge- 
neral of the Company. He, now, ſeem'd to take 
new Delight, in keeping the AQors cloſe to their Hu- 
ſinels ; and got every Play reviv'd with Care, in which 
he had acted the chief part, in Dublin: Tis true, this 
might be done with a particular View of ſetting off 
himſelf to advantage; but if, at the ſame time, it 
ſerv'd the Company, he ought not to want our Com- 


mendation : Now, tho' my own Conduct, neither had 


the a 3 of his Merit, nor the Reward that fol- 
low'd his Induſtry ; I cannot help obſerving, that it 
ſhew'd me, to the beſt of my power, a more cordial 
Common wealth's Man ; His firſt Views, in ſerving 
_ _ his — to the whole but an incidental 
crit ; whereas, my proſecuting the Means, to 
make him eaſy, in his Pay, — to him, or with- 
out asking any Favour for my ſelf, at the ſame time, 
I gave a more unqueſtionable Proof of my preferring 
the Publick, to my private Intereſt; From the ſame 
£ 5 Princi- 
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principle I never murmur'd at whatever little parts fel! 
to my Share, and tho' I knew it would not recom- 
mend me to the Favour of the common People, I ol. 
ten ſubmitted to play wicked CharaAgre, rather than 
they ſhould be worſe done by weakert Actors than my 
felf : But perhaps, in all this Patience under my Sltu- 
ation, 1 _—_— my Spirits, by a eonſeſous Vanity } 
For I faney'd 1 had more Reaion to value mylelf, up- 
on being ſometimes the Confident, and Companion of 
dur Malter, than Wi/4s had, in all the more pub'ick 
Favours he had extorted from him, I imagin'd too, 
there was ſometimes as much Skill to be ſhewn, in a 
ſhort part, as in the moſt voluminous, which he gene- 
rally made choice of; that even the coxcombly Follics 
of a Sir John Daw, might as well diſtinguiſh the 
. of an Actor, as all the dry Enterprizes, and 
buſy Conduct of a Truegoit. Nor could [ have any 
Reaſon to repine at the Superiority he enjoy'd, when 
J conſider'd at how dear a Rate it was purchas'd, at 
the continual Expence of a reſtleſs Jealouſy, and tretful 
Impatience Theie were the Paſſions, that, in 
the height of his Succeſſes, kept him lean to his laſt 
Hour, white what I wantcd in Rank, or Glory, was 
amply made up to me, in Eaſe and Chearfulnels, But 
let not this Obſervation either leſſen his Merit, or lift 
up my own; fince our different Tempers were not, 
in our Choice, but equally natura!, to both of us. To 
de employ'd on the Stige was the Delight of his Life ; 
to be juſtly excus'd from it, was the Jo of mine: I 
lov'd Egie, and he Pre-eminence: In that, he might 
be more commendable. Tho' he often diſturb'd me, 
he ſeldom could do it, without more diſordering him- 
ſelf: In our Diſputes, his Warmth could leis bear 
Truth, than I cculd ſupport manifeſt Injuries : He 
would hazard. our Undoing, to gratify his Paſſions, 
tho' otherwiſe an honeſt Man ; and I rather choſe to 


give up my Reaſon, or not ſee my Wrong, than ruin 


our Community by an equal Raſhneſs. By this oppo» 
fite Conduct, our accounts at the End of our Labours, 
ſtood thus : While he liv'd, he was the elder Man, 


when Je dy'd, he was not fo old 8 1 am: He never. 
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eft the Stage, till he left the World + I never ſo well 
enjoy'd the World, as when I left the Stage : he dy'd 
in Poſteſſion of his Wiſhes 4 and I, by havingſhad a 
lefs choleriek Ambition, am (till taſting mine, in 
Health, and I.iberty, But, as he In a great meaſure 
wore out the Organs of Life, in his Ineeſſunt Labour, 
to gratify the publick, the many whom he gave plea - 
ſure to, will always owe his Memory a favourab'e Rev 

t - Some Facts, that will vouch for the Truth 
of this accoun', will be found in the Sequel of thele 
Memoirs, If I have ſpoke with more Freedom of 
his quondam Competitor Poabel, let my good Inten- 
tions to future Actors, in ſhewing what will ſo much 
concern them to avoid, be my Excuſe for it ; For 
though Powe/ had from Nature, much more than 
Wilks ; in Voice, and Ear, in EJocution, in Tragedy, 
and Humour in Comedy, greatly the Advantage of 
him ; yet, as I have obſerv'd, from the Negle&, and 
Abuſe of thoſe valuable Gifts, he ſuffer'd Wilis, to be 
of thrice the Service to our Society, Let me give an- 
other Inſtance of the Reward, and Favour which in a 
Theatre, Diligence, and Sobriety ſeldom fail of: Milli 
the eder grew into the Friendſhip of Vilis, with not a 
grea deal more, than thoſe uſeful Qualities to recom- 
mend him : he was an honeſt, quiet, careful Man, 
of as few Faults, as Excellencies, and Vill, rather 
choſe him for his ſecond, in many Plays, than an Ac- 
tor of perhaps greater Skill, that was not ſo laboriouſ- 
ly diligent. And from this conſtant affiduity, Milli, 
with making to himſelf a Friend in Wills, was ad- 
vanc'd to a larger Salary, than any Man. actor had en- 
7 during my time, on the Stage, I have yet to 
offer a more happy Recommendation of Temperance, 
which a late celebrated AQor was warn'd into, by the 
miſ-condu&t of Powe/, About the Year, that W;/ks 
return'd from Dublin, Booth, who had commenc'd Ac- 
tor, upon that Theatre, came over to the Company, in 
Lincolns- Inn- Field: ; He was, then, but an Under- 
poune the Buskin, and as he told me himſelf, had 


for ſame time too frank & Lover of the Bottle! but 
8 having 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
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having had the Happineſs to abſerve, into what Con- 
tempt, and Diſtreſſes Paas had plung'd himſelf by 
the ſame Vice, he was ſo ſtruck with the Terror of hi, 
Example, that he fix'd a Reſolution (which from that 
time, to the End of his Days, he ſtriftly obſerv'd ) of 
utterly reforming it; an uncommon Act of Philoſo. 
phy in a young Man! of which in his Fame, and For- 
tune, he afterwards enjoy'd the Reward and Benefit, 
'Theſe Obſervations I have not meerly thrown together 
as a Moraliſt, but to prove, that the briskeſt looſe Li. 
ver, or intemperate Man (though Morality were out 
of the Queſtion ) can never arrive at the neceſſary Ex- 
cellencies of a good, or uſeful Actor. 


CHAP. VAL 


The Patentes of Drury-lane wiſer than his 
Adlers. His particular Management. 
The Author continues to write Plays. Why, 
The beſt dramatick Poets cenſur'd, by ]. 
Collier, in his Short View of the Stage, 
It has a goed Effect. The Maſter of the 
Revels, from that time, cautious, in his 
licenſing new Plays. A Complaint againſt 
him, His Authcrity founded upon Cuſtom 
only. The late Law for fixing that Au- 
thority, in a treter Perſon, confider*d, 


HOUGH the Maſter of our 'Theatre had no 

Conception himſelf of Theatrical Merit, either 
in Authors, or Actots ; yet his Judgment was govern'd 
by a ſaving Rule, in both: He look'd into his Re- 
ceipts for the Value of a Play, and from common Fame 
he udg'd of his Attors, But by Whatever Rule he 
was govern'd, while he had prudently reſerv'd to him» 
ſelf a Power of not paying them more than their Me- 
rit could get, he coul(! not he much deceiv'd by their 
being over, or under-valued, In n Word, he had, 
with great Skill, inverted the Conſtitution of the =_ 
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and quiie chang'd the Channel of Profits arifing from 
it; Formerly (when there was but one Company) 
the Proprietors punctually paid the AtQtors , 
their appointed Salaries, and took to themſelves 
only the clear Profis: But our wiſer Proprie» 
tor, took firlik out of every Day's Receipt, 
Two Shillings in the Pound to himſelf ; and left their 
Salaries to be paid, only, as the leſs, or greater Deſi- 
ciencies of acting according to his own accounts )would 

rmit. What feem'd moſt extraordinary in theſe 
— was, that at the ſame time, he had perſua- 
ded us to be contented with our Condition, upon his 
aſſuring us, That as faſt as Money would come in, we 
ſhould all be paid our Arrears: And, that we 
might not have it always in our Power to ſay he had 
never intended to keep his Word ; I remember, in a 
few Years aſter this Time, he once paid us Nine Days, 
in one Week: This happen'd, when the Funeral, or 
Grief Alamolſe was firſt acted, with more than expec- 
ted Succeſs. Whether this w=l-tim'd Bounty was on- 
ly atlow'd us, to fave Appearance:, 1 will not iay; 
but if that was his real Motive for it, it Was £22 Colle. 
ly a Frolick to be repeated, and was at leaſt, the only 
Grimace of its Kind he vouchſafed us ; we never ha- 
ving received one Day more of thoſe arrears in above 
Fifteen Years Service. | 

Whi'e the AQors were in this Condition, I thinks 
I may very well be excus'd, in my 2 to write 
Plays; which I was forc'd tb do, for the Support of 
my increafing Family, my precarious Income, as an 
AQor, being then too ſcanty, to ſupply it, with even 
the Neceſſarſes of Life, 

It may be obſervable too, that my Muſe, and my 
Spouſe, were equally pro'ifick ; that the one was ſt 
dom the Mother of a Child, but, in the ſame Year, 
the other made me the Father of a Play: I think we 

aboit a Dozen of each ſort between us z of both 


which Kinde, ſome dy 'd in their Infancy, and near an 
un] number of each were alive, when I quitted the 
entre, But it is no wonder, when a Muſe is only 
call'd upon, by Family-Duty, ſhe ſhould not con 
| oice, 


ſo abus'd, are too glaring, to need a cloſer Comment, 
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rejoice, in the Fruit of her Labour. To this Neceſſ. 
Þ4 of Writing, then, I attribute the Defects of m 
econd Play, which coming out too haſtily, the Year 
after my firſt, turn'd to very little account. But hay. 
ing got as much, by my Firſt, as I ought to have ex. 
Cted, from the Succeſs of them Both, I had no great 
eaſon to complain: Not but, I confeſs, ſo bad waz 
my Second, that I do notchuſe to tell you the Name 
of it; and, that it might be peaceably forgotten, I 
have not given it a place, in the Two Volumes of thoſe 
J publiſh'd in Quarto, in the Year 1721. And when- 
ever I took upon me, to make ſome dormant Play of 
an old Author, to the beſt of my Judgment, fitter for 
the Stage, it was, honeſtly, not to be idle, that ſet 
me to work ; as a good Houſewife will mend old Lin- 
nen, when ſhe has not better Employment. But when 
I was more warmly engag'd, by a Subject, en- 
tirely new, I only thought it a good Subject, when it 
ſeem'd worthy of an abler Pen, than my own, and 
might prove as u'eful to the Hearer, as profitable, to 
myſelf : therefore, whatever any of my Produttions, 
might want of Skill, Learning, Wit, or Humour 
or however unqualify'd 1 might be, to inſtruct others, 
who ſo ill govern'd myſelf: Yet ſuch Plays (entirely 
my own) were not wanting, at leaſt, in what our molt 
admired Writers ſeem'd to neglect, and without which, 
I cannot allow the moſt taking Play, to be intrinſically 
Good, or to be a Work, upon which a Man of bene 
and Probity ſhould value himſelf : I mean, when ay 
do not, ns well prode/e, as delectart, give profit, wit 
Delight, The Urti/e dulci was, of old, equally the 
Point ; and has always been my Aim, however wide 
of the Mark, I may have ſhot my Arrow. It has 
often given me amazement, that our belt Authors of 
that Lime, /could think the Wit, and Spirit of ther! 
Scenes, gauld be an Excuſe for making the Looſeneſs of 
them publick. The many Inſtances of their Talents 


and are ſometimes tov groſs to be recited. 1F bony 
have avoided this Imputatlon, or rather to have had 


the Intereſt, aud Honour of Virtue, always in view 
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can give Merit, to a Play; I am contented, that my 
Readers ſhould think ſuch Merit, the All, that mine 
have to boaſt of, Libertines, of mere Wit, and Plea- 
ſure, may laugh at theſe grave Laws, that would limit 
a lively Genius ; but every ſenſible honeſt Man, con- 
ſcious of their Truth, and Uſe, will give theſe Ralli- 
ers Smile for Smile, and ſhew a due Contempt, for 
their Merriment. 

But while our Authors took theſe extraordinary Li- 
berties with their Wit, I remember, the Ladies were 
then obſerv'd, to be decently afraid of venturing bare- 
fac'd to a new Comedy, till they had been aſſur d th 
mightdo it, without the Riſque of an Inſult, to their 
Modeſty ; or, if their Curioſity were too ſtrong, for 
their Patience, they took care, atleaſt, to ſave Appear- 
ances, and rarely came upon the firſt Days of acting, 
but in Masks (= daily worn, and admitted, in the 
Pit, the Side boxes, and Gallery) which Cuſtom, 
however, had ſo many ill Conſequences attending it, 
that it has been aboliffy'd theſe many Years. 

Theſe Immoralities of the Stage, had, by an a- 
vow'd Indulgence, been creeping into it, ever ſince 
King Charles his Time: Nothing that was looſe, 
could then be too low for it: The London Cuchold:, 
the molt Rank Play that ever ſucceeded, was then in 
the higheſt Court-Favour, In this almoſt general 
Corruption, Dryden, whoſe Plays were more fam'd 
for their Wit, than their Chaſtity, led the Way, 
which he fairly confeſſes, and endeavours to excuſe in his 
Epilogue to the Pilgrim, reviv'd in 1700, for his Be- 
nefit, in his declining Age, and Fortune. The follow- 
ing Lines of it, will make good my Obſervation, 


Perhaps the Parſon flretch'd a Point too far, 

When, with our Theatres, he wag'd a War, 

He tells you, that this very moral Age 

Receiv'd the fit Infetion from the Stage. 

But ſure, a baniſh'd Court, with Lenne franght, 

The Seeds of open Vice returning brought, * 
+ 
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Thus ledg'd ( as Vice by great Example thriwves ) 
It firſt debauch'd the Daughters, and the Wine, © 
London, a fruitful Soil, yet never bore 
So plentiful a Crop off Horns before, 
The Poets, who muſt live by Courts, or flarve, 
Wire proud, fo good a Government to ſerve ; 
And mixing with Buffoms, and Pimps profant, 
Tainted the Stage, for ſome ſmall Snip of Gais: 
For they, like Harlets under Banvds prefol. 
Took all th ungodly Pains, and got the leaft. 
Thus did the thrrving Malady prevail, 
The Court, it's Head, the Poets but the Tail. 
The Sin was of our Native Growth, 'tis trut, 
The Scandal of the Sin cas wholly new. 
Mies there were but modefily conceal'd; 
Whitehall rh naked Venus firf! reveal'd. 
Where ſtanding, as at Cyprus, in her Shrine, 
| The Strampet was ador d with Rites Divine, &e. 


This Epilogue, and the Prologue, to the ſame 
Play, * 4 y Dryden, I ſpoke myſelf, which not 
beitig uſually d Ms by the ſame perſon, I have a 
mind, while I think of it, to Jet you know on what 

Octalion the by hob both 17 = my Share, and how other Ae- 
— were a 
Bir John pee Who had given ſome light 
4 of his Pen ts the 567% So all the kene. 
en 5 Heyden; 17 the Di ef the fan — 
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ſhort incidental parts, that of the Szurtering Cool, 
and the Mad Englihman ; in which homely Charac- 
ters, I ſaw more Matter for Delight, than thoſe that 
might have a better pretence to the Atniable : And 
when the Play came to be acted, I was not deceiv'd, in 
my Choice. Sir John, upon my being contented with 
ſo little a Share in the Entertainment, gave me the E- 
pilogue to make up my Meſs, which being written fo 
much above the Strain of common Authors, I confeſs, 
I was not a little pleas'd with. And Dryden, upon his 
hearing me repeat it to him, made me a further Com- 
pliment of truſting me with the Prolog! e. This fo 
particular Diſtinction, was look'd upon, by the Ac- 
tors, as ſomething too extraordinary, But no one was 
ſo impatiently ruffled at it, as Wilks, who ſe dom 
choſe ſoft Words, when he ſpoke of any thing he did 
not like. Ihe moſt gentle thing he ſaid of it was, 
That he did not underſtand ſuch Ireatment; that, for 
his part, he look'd upon it, as an affront to all the reſt 
of the Company, that there ſhould be but One, out of 
the Whole, judg'd fit to ſpeak either a Prologue, or an 
Epilogue, 'I'o quiet him, I offer'd to decline either in 
his Favour, or both, if it were equally eaſy to the Au- 
thor: But he was too much — to accept of an 
Offer, that had been made to another, in preference to 
himtelf; and which he ſeem'd to think his beſt way of 
reſenting. was to contemn. But from that time, how - 
ever, he was reſolv'd, to the belt of his Power, never 
to et the firſt Offer of a I 2 eſcape him: Which 
little atnhition; ſometimes, made him pay too dear; for 
hi- Zucceſs: the | latneſs of the many miſerable Pro⸗ 
logies, that by this means fell to his Lot, feen d Wo⸗ 
filly Unetſval! t6 the RW good ones; he miglit have 
ast to triumph in. 
have given you this Fat, only fs Bample of theſe 
Aequent Rubs, nid Lped iments | met Wirt WHEA any 
= Was made te my being diftingaih'd as an Aeter 3 
and frgm this laeident 1964 YOu MAY partly ſce What 
fralion'd fa many Prolughe:, after the Deith af Hes: 
fertou, ta fall intu the Hadi of ane Breaker 3 Nut it 
Is not eyury Buccelſur, tu an 'vit, that brings in- 
to 
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toit, the Talents equal to thoſe of a Predeceſſor. J 
ſpeak a good Prologue well, is, in my Opinion, one 
of the hardeſt Parts, and ſtrongeſt proofs of ſound k. 


locution z of which, I confeſs, I never thought, that Vi 
any of the ſeveral who attempted it, ſhew'd them(clye, J 
by far, equal Maſters to Betterton. Hetterton, in the 
Belivery of a good Prologue, had a natural Gravity, WW "! 
that gave Strength to good Senſe z u temper'd Spitk a 
that gave Life to Wit z and a dry Reſerve, in hi; iN 
Smile, that threw Ridicule into its brighteſt Colour; Wl © 
of theſe Qualities, in the ſpeaking of a Prologue, © 
Reoth only had the firlt, but attain'd not to the other n 
two: / / had Spirit, but gave too looſe a Rein to in 
it, and it was ſeldom he could un a grave and ll - 
weighty Verſe, harmoniouſly : His Accents were fre. “ 
quently too ſharp, and violent, which ſometimes oe. 
caſion'd his eagerly cutting off half the Sound of y WY." 
lables, that ought to have been gently inelted into the WY? 
Melody of Mette. In Verſes of Humour too, he 6 
„ Would ſongetimes carry the Mimielery farther thai the Bil 
Hint would bear, even to a thiflin Light; as if hin: Wi 
ſelf were pleas'd ts ſer it 1b glittering. Ih the uff 0 
bf this Gitteiſm | have been eonfirm'd by the Bi: 
Whole Judge ante more eoaRdent'y rely 684 ka , 
Ay eh., ee had many Vixeellenvies i but if vs Bi 
leave Prolegue-fpeaking eat of the Number, he Will Bi; 
Aill have enough t have mirle him @ valuable Afr: Bil, 
And | enly maße this Exception tram them, ka caution Wi, 
gathers tram imitating, What in his ime, they de » 
have to implicitly admired. But I have a Word or Bil; 
twa more ta ſay concerning the Immoralities of the Bl. 
| 77 Our Theatrical Writers were not only necusd Bil; 
of Immorality, but Prophaneneſs z many flagrant In. Wy 
ſtances of which were collected, and publiſſod by a Wi 
Non. Juring Clergyman, Feremy Collier, in his View Wi, 
ef the Stage, &c, about the Year 1697. However Bi, 
Juſt his Char _=_ the Authors, that then wrote Wi, 
for it, might be, 1 cannot but think his Sentence, . " 
ainſt the Stage itſelf, is unequal z Reformation, he . 


thinks, too mild a Treatment for it, and is therefore for 
laying his Ax to the Root of it. If this were by por 
ule 
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Rule of Judgment, for Offences of the ſame Nature, 
what might become of the Pulpit, where many a ſedi- 
tions and corrupted 'I'eacher, has been known, to co- 
yer the moſt pernicious Doctrine with the Mask of Re- 
ligion ? This puts me in mind of what the noted 265 
aint, the Comedian, a Fellow of a wicked Wit, ſaid 
upon this Occaſion z who being ask'd, What could 
tranſport Mr. Co//ier into ſo blind a Zral, for a ge- 
nern 1 of the Stage, when only ſome parti- 
cular Authors had abus'd it; whereas the Stage, he 
could not but know, was generally allow'd, when 
rightly conducted, to be adelightful Method of mend- 
Ing our Morals ? For that Reaſen, (reply'd Hain: : ) 
Collier is, by Profefion, a Moral mender bimſelf, and 
two of Trade, you knanv, can never agree, 
The Authors of the 0% Batchelor, and of the Re. 
lapſe, were thoſe, whom Collier moſt labour'd to eon- 
vic cf Immorality 3 to which they ſeverally publiſh'd 
their Reply. Thie firſt ſeem'd too much Hurt, to be a- 
be to defend himſeff; atk the other Felt kim ſo little, 
that his Wit puly laughed at his Lathes: | 
My Krſt ry ol the Feed in Fupoh, tity being 
den in a eburſe ö Sueeeſ 4 perhaps For that Realbh, 
md this ſexere Author 8 t kingſelfebligid to ff: 
Welk it 4 in Which, 1 Rope; Ne Has thewn Wyre Zeal; 
WAR ſulliee His greatell Charge agalnl it 4e IT Rat 
i Fanietimes wits the Werd, Fal A Am Dath; in the 
ae Hut if Fatih may #1 wel! % gur given 
Ward, ar Credit, 8s aur e Belief, why Mig 
vt his Charity have taken it, in the len Crimina 
dene) Neverthele.s, Mr. Collier's Book, was, upon 
the whole, thought ſo laudable a Work, that King 
William, ſoon after it was publiſh'd, granted him 4 
Nola proſequi, when he flood anſwerable tu the Law, 
br his having abſolv'd two Criminals, Juſt before they 
Vere executed for High 'l reaſon. And it mult be far- 
ther granted, thit his calling our Dramatick Writers 
to this Uriét account, had a very wholeſome Effect, up- 
on thoſe, who writ after this time. They were, now, 
a great deal more upon their Guard z Indecencies were 
to longer Wit z and, by degrees, the Fair Sex came 


2 again 
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again to fill the Boxes, on the firſt Day of a new Co. 

medy, without Fear or Cenſure, But the Matter of 

theRevels, who then, licens'd all Plays, for the Stage, af. 

ſiſted this Reformation, with a more zealous Severity, 

than ever. He would {rike out whole >cenes of a yj. 

clous, or immoral Character, tho! it were viſib! 

ſhewt to be reform'd, or puniſh'd. A ſevere Inflance 

of this Kind falling upon myſelf, may be an Exculy 

for my relating it. hen Richard the Third (as 1 al. 

ter'd it from Shate/pear) came from his Hands, to thy 

Stage, he expung'd the whole Firtt AQ, Without ſþa 

Fi klug a Line ef it. This extraordinary Stroke of 4 

Sie w/e, eceafioned my applying te him, for the small 

| ndulgenee of a Speech, or two, that the ether four 

i Acts might limp en, with a little leſs Abſurdity No, 

| he had net Leiſure te confider what might be leparate 

l ly ineffenfive, He had an Objeftion to the whole Af, 

| and the Reaſon he gave for it was, that the Diſtreſſe 

of King Henry the Sixth, who is kill'd by Richardin 

the firſt Act, would put weak People too much in mind 

| of King James, then living in France] a notably 

Proof of his Zeal for the Government / I hoſe who 

| have read, either the Play, or the Hiſtory, I dare 

il ſay, will think he ſtrain'd hard for the Parallel. In a 

word, we were forc'd, for ſome fewYears, to let the Play 

take its Fate, with only four Acts divided into five; 

by the Loſs of ſo conſiderable a Limb, may one not 

modeſtly ſuppoſe, it was robb'd of, at leaſt, a fiſth part 

| of that Favour, it afterwards met with? For tho' this 

4 firſt Act was at laſt recovered, and made the Play whole 

agen ; yet the Relief came too late, to repay me for 

the pains I had taken in it. Nor did I ever hear that 

this zealous Severity of the Maſter of the Revels, wa 

afterwards thought juſtifiable. But my Good fortune, 

in proceſs of Time, gave me an Opportunity to talk 
with my Oppreſſor, in my Turn. 

The Patent granted by his late Majeity King George 

I. to Richard Steele, and his Aſſigns, of which I was 

one, made us ſole Judges of what Plays might be pro- 

per for the Stage, without ſubmitting them, to the 

Approbation, 
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Approbation, or Licenſe of any other particular Per- 
fon, Notwithſtanding which, the Malter of the Re- 
vel demanded his Vee of Forty Shillings, upon our 
afting a new One, tho! we had (par'd him the Trouble 
of pe uſing it, '1'his occafion'd my being deputed to 
him, to enquire Into the Right of his Demand, and 
to make an amicable End of our Diſpuce, I confeſs, 
I did not diſlike the Office 4 and told him; according 
to my Inſtrufions, That I came not to defend, even 
bur own Right, in prejudice to his 4 that if our Pa- 
tent, had inadvertently ſuperſeded the Grant of any for- 
mer Power, or Warrant, whereon he might ground 
his Pretenſlons, we Would not infilt uren our Broad 
Seal, but Would readily anfwer his Demands upen 
fight of ſueh his Warrant, any thing in eur Patent to 
the contrary netwithſlanding. This I had reaſon te 
think he eould net de and, when 1 found he made 
no direct Reply te my Queſtion, I —— it with 
greater Clvilities, and offers of Cempflanee, ill I 
was fore'd in the end te eonelude, with telling him, 
That as his Pretenſions were not back'd with any viſi- 
ble Inſtrument of Right, and as his ſtrongeſt Plea was 
Cuſtom, we could not ſo far extend our Complaiſance, 
as to continue his Fees upon ſo lender a Claim to 
them: And from that Time, neither our Plays, or his 
Fees, gave either of us any farther trouble. In this 
Negotiation, I am the bolder to think Juſtice was on 
our Side, becau'e the Law lately paſs'd, by which the 
Power of Licenſing Plays, &c. is given to a proper 
Perſon, is a ſtrong Preſumption, that no law had ever 
given that Power to any ſuch Perſon before. 

My having mentioned this Law, which ſo immedi- 
ately affected the Stage, inclines me to throw out a 
few Obſervations upon it : But I muſt firſt lead you gra- 
dually thro' the Facts, and natural Cauſes, that made 
luch a Law neceſſary. 

Although it had been taken for granted, from Time 
immemorial, that no Company of Comedians, could 
act Plays, &c. without the Royal Licence, or Protec- 
tion of ſome legal Authority ; a Theatre was, not- 
withſtanding, erected in Goodman's-Ficlds, about ſeven 

F: 1 Years 
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Years ago, where Plays, without any ſuch Licence 
were acted for ſome time, unmoleſted, and with Impu. 
nity, After a Year or two, this Playhoule was thought 
a Nuſance too near the City: Upon which the Lord. 
Mayor, and Aldermen, petition'd the Crown to ſup: 

reſ« it; What Steps were taken, in fuvour of that 

Jetition, I know not, but common Fame ſeem'd to al. 
low from what had, or had not been done in it, that 
acting Plays in the ſaid Theatre was not evidently un— 
lawful, However, this Queſtion of acting wi:huut a 
Licence, a little time after, came to a nearer Neciſi. 
on in V eſminſter- Hall the Occaſion of bringing it 
thither was this : It happened that the Purchaſers of the 
Patent, to whom Mr. Boo/h and my elf had ſod our 

Shares, were at variance with the Comedians, that 
were then left to their Guvernment, ard the Variance 
ended, in the chief of thoſe Comedians deſerting, and 
ſetting up for themſelves in the little Houſe in the Hay- 
Market, in 1733 by which Deſertion the Vatentee 
were very much diſtreſted, and conſiderable Loſers, 
Their Affairs being in this deſperate Condition, they 
were advi d. to put the act of the 'I'welfth of Queen 
Anne, againſt Vagabonds, in force, againſt theſe De- 
ſerters, then acting in the Hay Market without J. icence. 
Accordingly, one of their chief Performers was taken 
from the Stage, by a Jultice of Peace his Warrant, and 
committed to Bridewe/! as one within the Penalty of 
the ſaid Act. When the any of this Commit- 
ment was diſputed in Wefmin/ter- Hall, by all I could 
obſerve, from the Learned Pleadings on both Sides 
(for I had the Curioſity to hear them) it did not ap- 

r to me, that the Comedian, ſo committed, was 
within the Deſcription of the ſaid Act, he being a 
Houſe-keeper, and having a Vote for the Weſtminſter 
Members of Parliament. He was diſcharged accord- 
dingly, and conduQted through the Hall, with the Con- 
gratulations of the Crowds that attended, and wiſl'd 
well to his Cauſe, 

The Iſſue of this Trial threw me, at that time, in- 
to a very odd Reflexion, wiz. That if aQing Plays, 
without Licence, did not make the Performers * oh 

nde, 
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bonds, unleſs they wandered from their Habitations ſo 
to do, how particular was the Caſe of Us three late 
Managing Actors, at the Theatre-Royal, who in twen⸗ 
ty Years before had paid, upon an Averidge, at leaſt 
{Twenty Thouſand Pounds, to be protected (as Ac- 
tors) from a Law, that has not ſince appeared to be a- 
init us. Now, whether we might certainly have 
ated without any Licence at all, I ſhall not pretend to 
determine z but this I have, of my own Knowledge, 
to ſay, I hat in Queen Anne's Reign, the Stage was in 
ſuch Confuſion, and its Aﬀairs in ſuch Diſtreſs, that Sir 
John Vanbrugh, and Mr. Congreve, after they had 
held it about one Year, threw up the Management of 
it, as an unprofitable poſt, after which, a Licence for 

aQing was not thought worth any Gentleman's askin 
for, and almoſt ſeem'd to go a begging, till ſome time 
after, by the Care, Application, and Induſtry of three 
Actors, it became ſo proſperous, and the Profits ſo 
conſiderable, that it created a new place, and a Sine- 
eure of a Thouſand Pounds a Year, which the Labour 
of thoſe Actors conſtantly paid, to ſuch Perſons as had 
from time to time, Merit or Intereſt enough, to get 
their Names inſerted as Fourth Managers in a Licence 
with them, for acting Plays, &c. a preferment, that 
many a Sir Francis Wronghead would have jump'd at. 
But to go on with my Story, This Endeavour of the 
Patentees, to ſuppreis the Comedians acting in the 
Hay Market, proving ineffectual, and no Hopes of a 
Re-union then appearing, the Remains of the Compa- 
ny left in Drury-Lane, were reduced to a very low 
Condition. At this time a third purchaſer, Charles 
Fleetwood, Eſq; flept in; who judging the beſt Time 
to buy was, when the Stock was at the loweſt price, 
truck up a Bargain at once, for Five parts in Six of 
the Patent; and, at the ſame time, gave the revolted 
Comedians their own Terms to return, and come under 
his Government in Drury-Lane, where they now 
continue to act, at very ample Salaries, as J am infor- 
med, in 1738. But (as 1 have obſerv'd) the late 
Cauſe of the proſecuted Comedian _ gone fo 
irongly in his Favour, and the Houſe in — 
ields 
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| Fields too, continulng to act with as little Authorlty, 


unmoleſted z theſe io tolerated Companies gave En. 
courngement to a broken Wit, to collect a fourth Com. 

any, who, for ſome time ated Plays In the Hay. 
Maker, which Houſe the united Drwry- Lane Come. 
dians had lately quitted : This enterpriſing Perſon, 1 
ſa (whom 1 do no chuſe to name, unleſs it could be to 
bl advantage, or that it were of Importance ) had Senſe 
enough to know, that the belt Plays, with bad AQor, 
would turn but to a very poor account ; and therefore 


| found it neceſſary to give the publick ſome pieces of an 


extraordinary Kind, the poetry of which he conceiy'{ 
ought to be ſo itrong, that the grenteſt Dunce of an 
Actor could not ſpoil it: He knew too, that as he waz 
in haſte to get Money, it would take up leſs Time to 
be intrepidly abuſive, than decently entertaining z that, 
to draw the Mob after him, he muſt rake the Channel, 
and pelt their Superiors z that, to ſhew himſelf ſome- 
body, he muſt come up to Juvenal's Advice, and 
ſtand the Conſequence : 


Aude aliguid brevibus Gyaris, et carcere dignum 
Si vis effe aliqui; | Juv. Sat, I, 


Such then, was the mettleſome Modeſty he ſet out 
with; upon this principle he produc'd ſeveral frank, 
and free Farces, that ſeem'd to knock all DiſtinRions 
of Mankind on the Head : Religion, Laws, Govern- 
ment, Prieſts, Judges, and Miniſters, were all laid flat, 
at the Feet of this Hercultan Satyriſt ! This Draw- 
canſir in Wit, that ſpared neither Friend nor Foe | 
who, to make his poetical Fame immortal, like ano- 
ther Eraftratus, ſet Fire to his Stage, by writing up 
to an Act of Parliament to demoliſh it. I ſhall not 
give the particular Strokes of his Ingenuity a Chance 
to be remembred, by reciting them; it may be enovyh 
to ſay, in general Terms, they were ſo open'y flagrant, 
that the Wiſdom of the Legiſlature thought it high 
time, to take a proper Notice of them. 

Having 
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Having now ſhewn, by what means there came to 
be four Theatres, beſides a fifth for Operas, In London, 
all open at the ſame time, and that while they were 
ſo numerous, it was evident ſome of them muſt have 
larv'd, unleſs they fed upon the 'I raſh and Filth of 
Buffoonery, and Licentiouſheſs : I now come, as [ 
romis'd, to ſpeak of that neceſlary Law, which has 
reduced their Number, and prevents the Repetition of 
ſuch Abuſes, in thoſe that remain open, for the publick 
Recreation, | 

While this Law was in Debate, n lively Spirit, and 
uncommon Eloquence was employ'd againſt it. It was 
urg'd, That eve of the greateſt Goods we can enjoy, is 
Liberty, ('l his we may grant to be an inconteſtable 
Truth, without its being the leaſt Objection to this 
Law.) It was ſaid too, I hat to bring the Stage under 
the Reſtraint of a L.icencer, was lending the way to 
an attack, upon the Liberty of the Preſs, This a- 
mounts but to a Jealouſy at beſt, which I hope, and 
believe all honeſt Enmg/i&men have as much Reaſon to 
think as groundleſs, as to fear, it is @ juſt Jealouſy z 
For the Stage, and the Preſs, I ſhall endeavour to 
ſhew, are very different Weapons to wound with, If a 
great Man could be no more in ju 1ed, by being perſonally 
ridicul'd, or made contemptible, in a Play, than by the 
ſame Matter only printed, and read againſt him, in a 
Pamphlet, or the ſtrongeſt Verſe; then indeed the 
Stage, and the Press might pretend, to be upon an 
equal Foot of Liberty : But when the wide Differ ence 
between theſe two Liberties comes to be explain'd, and 
conſider'd, I dare ſay we ſhall find the Irjuries from 
one, capable of being ten times more ſevere, and for- 
midable, than from the other: Let us ſee, at leaſt, 
if the Caſe will not be vaſtly aker'd. Read what Mr. 
Collier, in his Defence of his Short View of the Stage, 
ke. page 25, ſays to this point; he ſets this Difle- 
rence, in a clear Light. Theſe are his Words: 


© The 
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Ihe Satyr of a Comedian, and another Poet have 
a different effect upon Reputation: A Character of 
Diſadvantage, upon the Stage, makes a ſtronger 
Impreſſion, than elſewhere: Reading is but Hear. 
ing at ſecond hand; now Hearing, at beſt, is a 


more languid Conveyance, than Sight. For as 
Horace oblerves, i 


Segnius irritant animum, demiſſa per aurem, 
Quam gue ſunt oculis ſubjeta fidelibus. 


The Eye is much more affecting, and ſtrikes deeper 
into the Memory, than the Ear : Beſides, upon 
the Stage, both the Senſes are in Conjunction. The 
Life of the AQtor fortifies the Object, and awakens 
the Mind to take hold of it— Thus a dramatic abuſe 
is riveted, in the Audience; a Jeſt is improv'd into 
argument, and Rallying grows up into Reaſon: 
Thus a Character of Scandal becomes almoſt indeli- 
ble ; a Man goes for a Blockhead, upon Content, 
and he that is made a Fool in a Play is often made 
one for his Life. *Tis true, he paſſes for ſuch onl 

among the prejudic'd, and unthinking z but theſe 
are no inconfiderable Diviſion of Mankind. For 
thee Reaſons, I humbly conceive, the Stage ſtands 
in need of a great deal of Diſeipline, and Reſtraint: 
« To give them an unlimited Ran 


ge. is in effect to 
«t make them Maſters of all moral Diſtinctions, and 
cc 


to lay Honour and Religion, at their Mercy To 
% ſhew Greatneſ ridiculous, is the way to loſe the Uſe, 
« and abate the Value of the Quality. Things made 


« little in jeſt, will ſoon be ſo in earneſt ; for Laugh- 
« ing, nd Iteem, are ſeldom beſtow'd on the ſame 
10 ject.“ 


If this was Truth, and Renſon Cas ſure it was ) for- 
ty Years ago: will it not carry the ſame Conviction 
with it to theſe Days, when there came to be a much 
ſtronger Call for a Reformation of the Stage, than 
when this Author wrote againſt it, or perhaps than 
was ever known, ſince the Eng/j/ Stage had a Being ? 
And now let us ask another Queſtion / Does not t y 
Webs gene- 
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general Opinion of Mankind ſuppoſe, that the Ho- 
nour, and Reputation of a Miniſter is, or ought to be, 
as dear to him, as his Life? Yet when the Law, in 
Queen Anne's Time, had made even an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt upon the Life of a Miniſter, capital, could an 
Reaſon be found, that the Fame, and Honour of his 
CharaQer ſhould not be under equal Protection? Wag 
the \\ ound that Guiſcard gave to the late Lord Ox- 
ford, when a Minilter, a greater Injury, than the Thea- 
trical Inſult hich was offer'd to a later Miniſter, in x 
more valuable Part, his Character? Was it not as 
high time, then, to take this dangerous Weapon of 
mimical Inſolence, and Defamation out of the Hands 
of a mad Poet, as to wreſt the Knite from the lifted 
Hand of a Murderer? And is not that Law of a mil- 
der Nature, which prevents a Crime, than that which 
puniſhes it, after it is committed ? May not ove think 
it amazing, that the Libeity of defaming lawful pow- 
er anddignity, ſhould have been io eloquently conten- 
ded for? or eſpecially that this Liberty ought to tri- 
umph in a Theatre, where the moſt able, the moſt in- 
nocent, and molt upright Perſon, muſt himſelf be, 
while the wound is given. defenceleſs ? How long mult 
a Man fo injur'd, lie bleeding, before the pain and an- 
guiſh of his Fame (if it ſufters —_— ) can be dil- 
pe I'd ? or ſay, he had deſerv'd Reproof, and publick 
Accuſation, yet the Weight and Greaineſs of his Of- 
fice, never can deſerve it from a publick Stage, where 
the loweſt Malice by ſawcy Parallels, and abuſive Inuen- 
does, may do every thing but name him : But alas ! 
Liberty is ſo tender, ſo chaitea Virgin, that, it ſeems, 
not lager her to do irreparable Injuries, with Impunity, 
is a Violation of her ! It cannot ſure ben principle of 
Liberty, that woul.| turn the Stage into a Court of 
linquiry, that would let the partial applauies of a vul- 
bar Audience give Sentence upon the Conduct of Au- 
thority, and put Impeachments into the Mouth of a 
Harlequin } Will not every impartial Man think, that 
Malice, Envy, Faction, or Mif-rule, might have too 
much Advantage over lawful Power, if the Range of 
ſuch a Stage-liberty were unlimited, and inſiſted on — 


EN 
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(] be enroll'd among the glorious Rights of an Z»y/j6 
| Subject! 
| I remember much ſuch another ancient Liberty, 
| which many of the good People of England were onde 
| extreamly fond of z I mean that of throwing Squily, 
and Crackers, at all Spedlators without diſtinction, up. 
| on a Lord-Mayor's Day z but about forty Years aguq 
| certain Nobleman happening to have one of his Eye 
burnt out by this miſchievous Merriment, it occnſion'| 
a penal Law to prevent thoſe Sorts of Jeſta, from being 
"laugh'd at for the future : Yet I have never heard, that 
the moſt zealous Patriot ever thought ſuch a Law wa 
the leaſt Reſtraint upon our Liberty, 
If Tam ask'd, why I am ſo voluntary a Champion 
for the Honour of this Law, that has limited the Num- 
ber of Play-Houſes, and which now can no * 
concern me, as a profeſſor of the Stage ? 1 reply, that 
| it being a Law, ſo nearly _ to the Theatre, it 
|| ſeein« not at all foreign to my Hiſtory, to have taken 
iy notice of it 4 and as I have farther promis'd, to give 
the publick a true portrait of my Mind, I ought fair 
I) ly to let them ſee how far | am, or am not a Block 
| head, when [ pretend to talk of ſerious Matters, that 
| may be Judg'd fo far above my = wp & Nor will 
jt in the leaſt diſeompoſe me, whether my Obſervatl 
ons ate contemn'd, or applauded, A Blockhead {s not 
always an unhappy Fellow, and if the World will not 
flatter us, we can flatter ourſelves z perhaps too it will 
be as difficult to convince us, we are in the wrong, as 
that you wiſer Gentlemen are one Tittle the better for 
your Knowledge, It is yeta Queſtion, with me, whe- 
ther we weak Heads have not as much pleaſure too, in 
Living our ſhallow Reaſon a little Exerciſe, as thoſe 
cletrer Brains have, that are allow'd to dive into the 
2 Doubts and Myſteries z to reflect, or form 1 
Judgment upon remarkable things paſt, is as delightful 
to me, as it ig to the graveſt Politician to penetrate 
into hut is pre/ent, or to enter, into Speculations up- 
on hut is, or is not likely to come, Why are Hiſto- 
ries 
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nes written, if all Men are not to judge of them? 
Therefore, if my Reader has no more to do, than 
| have, 1 have a Chance for his being as willing to have 
a little more upon the ſame Subject, as I am to give it 


him. 
When direct Arguments againſt this Bill were found 
too wenk, Recourie was had to diſſuaſive ones: It was 
fald, that this Reftraint upon the Stage, would not ro- 
nich the Ervil complain'd : That a Play refund ta be 
icin. would AL be printed, with double Adu 
tage, when it ſhould be infinuated, that it wat re- 
fund, for fame Stroker of Wit, Kc. and would be 
more likely, then, to have it: Effet, among the 
People.. However natural this Conſequence may 
ſeem, 1 doubt it will be very difficult, to give a pin. 
ted Satyr, or Libel, half the Force, or Credit of an 
ated one. The molt aitful, or notorious Lye, or 
frain'd Allufion that ever ſlander'd a great Man, may 
be read, by ſome People, with a Smile of Contempt, 
or at worſt, It can impoſe but on one Perſon at ones 
But when the Words of the ſame _y Stuff, ſhall 
be repeated on a Theatre, the Wit of it among a 
Crowd of Hearers, is liable to be over-valu'd, and 
my unite, and warm & whole Body of the Malicious, 
or Ignorant, into a Plaudit 1 nay, the partial Claps 
of only /awenty Ill- minded Perſons, among ſeveral hun- 
dr2ds of ſilent Hearers, ſhall, and often have been, 
wiſtaken for a general Approbation, and frequently 
draw into their Party the Indifferent, or Inapprehen- 
ſive, who rather, than be thought not to underſtand 
the Conceit, will laugh, with the — — and join 
in the Triumph! But alas! the 5% Reader of the 
fame ingenious Matter, can only like for him/e/f ; 
and the Poiſon has a much ſlower Operation, upon 
the Body of a People, when it is fo retail'd out, So 
when ſold to a full Audience by wholeſale. The 
fingle Reader too may 71 to he a ſenſible, or un- 
prejudic'd Perſon z and then the merry Doſe meeting 
with the Antidote of a ſound Judgment, perhaps may 
have no Operation at all: With ſuch a one, the 
Wit of the molt ingenious Satyr, will only, by its 
Q intrins 
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intrinfick 'T'ruth, or Value, gain upon his Approbai;. 
on or if it be worth an Anſwer, a printed Falſhood, 
may poſſibly be confounded by printed Proofs again 
it, But againſt Contempt, and Scandal heighten'd, 
and colour d by the Skill of an Actor, ludicrouſly in. 
fuſing it into a Multitude, there i no immediate De. 
ſence to be m de, or equal Reparation to be had for 
it; for it would be but a poor Satisfaftion, at laſt, af. 
ter lying long patient, under the Injury, that Time 
only is to ſhew (which would probably be the Caſe) 
that the Author of it was a deſperate Indigent, that 
did it for Bread. How much leſs dangerous, or offen. 
ſive, then, is the awritten, than the afed Scandal! 
The Impreſuon the Comedian gives to it, is a kind of 
double Stamp upon the Poet's Paper, that raiſes it to 
ten times the intrinſick Value. Might we not ſtrength. 
en this Argument too, even by the Eloquence, that 
ſeem'd to have oppos'd this [aw ? I will ſay for my 
ſelf, at leaſt, that when | came to rend the printed Ar. 

uments againſt it, I could ſcarce believe they were 
the ſame, that had amax'd, and rais'd ſuch Admiral. 
on, in me, when they had the Advantage of a lle. 
ly Elocutlon, and of that Grace and Spirit, Which 
gave Strength and Luſtre to them, in the Dell 


very | 

Upon the whole 4 if the Stage ought ever to ſave 
been reform'd i if to place a Power /omenvbere of re. 
{training its Immorallties, was not inconſiſtent, with 
the Liberties of a civiliz'd People / neither of whiel\, 
ſure any moral Man of Senſe can diſpute ) might it no 
have ſhewn a _ too poorly „ „to have fe. 


jedled ſo rational n Law, only becauſe, the Honour, and 
Office of a Miniſter might happen, in ſome ſmall Men- 
ſure, to be protected by it, 

But however little Weight there may be, in the Ob- 
ſervations I have made upon it, 1 ſhall for my own 
Part always think them juſt ; unleſs I ſhould live 
to ſee (Which I do not expect) ſonie future Set of up- 
right Miniſters uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to repeal 


it. 
And 
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And now, we have ſeen the Conſequence of what 
many People are apt to contend for, Variety of Play- 
houſes | How was it poſſible ſo many could honeſtly 
ſubſiſt, on what was fit to be ſeen ? Their extraordina- 
ry Number, of Courſe, reduc'd them to live upon the 
Gratification of ſuch hearers, as they knew would be 
beſt pleas'd with publick Offence ] and publick Offence, 
of what kind ſoever, will always be a good Reaſon for 
making Laws, to reſtrain it. 

To conclude, let us now conſider this Taw, in n 
quite different Light ; let us leave the political Part 
of it quite out of the Queſtion ; what Advantage 
could either the Spectators of Plays, or the Maſters of 
Play-houſes have gain'd, by its having never been made ? 
How could the ſame Stock of Plays ſupply four 
Theatres, which (without ſuch additional Entertain - 
ments, as a Nation of common Senſe ought to be a- 
ſham'd of could not well ſupport two ? Satiety muſt 
have been the natural Conſequence, of the ſame Plays 
being twice as often repeated, as now they need be 
and datlety puts an end to all Taſtes, that the Mind of 
Man can delight in, Had therefore, this Law been 
made ſeven Years ago, I ſhould not have parted with 
my Share in the Patent, under a thouſand Pounds more, 
than 1 recely'd for it So that as far as ] am a- 
ble to Judge, both the Publick, as Spectators, and the 
Patentees, as Undertakers, are, or might be, in a wa 
of being better entertain'd, and more conſiderable 
Gainers by It. 

L now return to the State of the Stage, whore I 
left It, about the Year 1697, from whence this purſult 
of its Immoralities, has led me farther, than I firſt 
deſign'd to have follow d it. 


Qu. . CHAP. 
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A ſinall Apology, for writing en. The diff. 
rent State 77 e; Companies, Wilks 
Invited over from Dublin, Fſtcour, 
from the ſame Stage, the Winter following, 
Mrs. Oldfield's fir Admiſſion to th 
Theatte-Royal, Her Charatter, I 
great Theatre in the Hay-Market built, 
for Betterton's Company. It anſwers nl 
their Bypettation. Some Obſervations up 
on it, A Theatrical State Secret, 


NOW beg! ts doubt, that the 1 du Cann 

in which 1 firſt undertook this Work, may hae 
Fawn me, inte a mere laborious Amuſement, tha 
1 ſhall know how te away with i Fer though | enn. 
not ſay, I have yet jaded my Vanity, it 1s nat impeſſ} 
ble but, by this time, the molt candid of my Reader 
may want a little Breath 4 eſpecially, when they cas 
ſider, that all this Load, I have heap'd y thelr pi. 
tience, contains but ſeven Years of the forty three | 
ſy'd upon the Stage j the Hiſtory of which Period [ 
ve enjoyn'd myſelf to tranſmit to the Judgment (or 
Oblivion J of Polterity, However, even my Dulnel 
will find ſomebody to do it right if my Reader is at 
IIl-natur'd one, he will be as much plens'd to find men 
Dunee in my old Age, as poſſibly he may have been, 
to prove me a brizk Blockhead, in my Youth : But if 
he has no Gall to gratify, and would (for his ſimple A. 
— as well know, how the Play-houſes went 
on forty Years ago, as how they do now, I will ho- 
neſtly tell him the reſt of my Story, as well as Jean. 
Leſt therefore, the frequent Digreſſions, that have 
broke in, upon it, may have entangled his Memory, | 
muſt beg leave, juſt to throw together the Heads of 
what I have already given him, that he may again re. 


cover the Clue of my Diſcourſe. * 
e 


— 
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Let him, then, remember, from the Year 1660 to 
1684, the various Fortune of the (then) King's, and 
Duke's, two famous Companies ; their being reduc'd 
to one united ; the diſtin Characters | have — of 
thirteen Actors, which in the Year 1690 were che moſt 
famous, then, rununing of them; the Cauie of their 
being again div (lev in 1095, and the Conſequetices of 
that Div-lion, 'till 1697 3 from Wwhenee 1 thull lead 
then o vil enen in-- Hod! let ine ſee 
ay. it e in char mgacrable Year, when the two 
Ki ot. bf Cngtund und viotfand WErE made one. 
And | emember & part ev or that couftm the | am 
gh in ny Elifonviogy 5 tur the Play of Hamer be: 
li actedd fon aller „ee, Who then took upon 
ki to ay any kulng, added a fourth Ane ks Shake: 
pra- — to the Play, in that Play, Which 6: 
riginally eonflited but of thee, but Efeonrt made it 


fun thus 
For Ut, and for aun Tragedy, 
bus fbi to your Clemeney, 

his being a Year of Unity, ] 

8 bog your Hearing pationty, 


This new Chronological Line coming unexpeRtedlY 
upen the Audience, was recely'd with Applauſe, tho 
ſevetal grave Faces look'd a little out of Humour at it. 
However, by this Fact, it is plain our Theatrical Uni» 
on 1 in 1708, Hut to ſpeak of it, in its place, 
| muſt go a little back again, ' 

From 1697, to this Union, both Companies went 
on, without any memorable Change in their Aﬀairs, 
unleſs it were that Betterton's People (however good in 
their Kind) were molt of them too far advanc'd in 
Years to mend; and tho' we, in Dr ury-lane, were 
too young to be excellent, we were not too old to be 
better, put what will not Satiety depreciate ? For 
though I muſt own, and avow, that in our higheſt 
Proſperity, I always thought we were greatly their 
Inferiors ; yet, by our good Fortune of being ſeen in 
quite new Lights, which ſeveral new-written Plays 
had ſhewn us in, we now began to make a conſiderable 

QQ 3 | Stand 
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Stand againſt them. One 8 new Play, ton riſing 
Company, is of inconceivable Value. In Or 
(and why may I not name another, tho' it be ny 
own?) in Love's a” Shift, and in the Sequel of i; 
the Relap/e 3 ſeveral of our People ſhew'd themſelyg 
in anew Style of AQting, in which Nature had not u 
et been ſeen, I cannot heie forget a Mis fortune that 
fel our Society, about this time, by the Lols of x 
young Actor, Hildebrand Hor den, who was kill'l ut 
the Bar of the Roſe Tawern, in a frivolous, raſh, ac. 
cidental Quarrel ; for which a late Reſident at Yenic, 
Colonel Hurgeſi, and ſeveral other Perſons of Dilline. 
tion, took their Trials, and were acquitted, This 
young Man had almoſt every natural Gift, that could 
promiſe an excellent Actor; he had beſides, a good 
deal of 'Table-wit, and Humour, with a handſome 
perſon, and was every Day riſing into publick Fayour, 
Before he was bury'd, it was obſervable, that two or 
three Days together, ſeveral of the Fair Sex, well 
dreſs'd, came in Masks (then frequently worn) and 
ſome in their own Coaches, to viſit this Theatrical He- 
roe, in his Shrowd. He was the e'der Son of Dr. 
Horden, Miniſter of Twickenham, in Middleſex. But 
this Misfortune was ſoon repair'd, by the Return of 
Wilks, from Dublin (who upon this young Man's 
Death, was ſent for over) and liv'd long enough among 
us to enjoy that Approbation, from which the other 
was ſo unhappily cut off. The Winter following, 
E ftcourt, the famous Mimick, of whom I have alrea- 
dy ſpoken, had the ſame Invitation from Ireland, 
where he had commenc'd AQor : His firſt part here, 
at the Theatre Royal, was the Spaniſh Friar, in which, 
tho' he had remembred every Look, and Motion of the 
late Tony Leigh, ſo far as to put the Spectator very 
much in mind of him ; yet it was viſible through the 
whole, notwithſtanding his Exactneſs in the Out-lines, 
the true Spirit, that was to fill up the Figure, was not 
the ſame, but unskilfully dawb'd on,. like a Child's 
painting upon the Face of a Metæo - tinto: It 
was too plain to the judicious, that the Concep- 
tion was not his own, but imprinted . 
is 
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in his Memory, by another of whom he only preſen- 
ted a dead Likeneſs, But theſe were Defects, not ſo 
obvious to common SpeQators ; no wonder, therefore, 
if by his being much ſought after, in private Compa- 
nies, he met with a ſort of Indulgence, not to ſay 
Partiality, for what he ſometimes did upon the 


Stage. 

4 the Year 1699, Mrs. O/dfe/d was firſt taken into 
the Houſe, where ſhe remain'd about a Twelvemonth 
almoſt a Mute, and unheeded, 'till Sir John Yanbrugh, 
who firſt recommended her, gave her the Part of 4- 
linda, in the Pilgrim revis'd. This gentle Character, 
happily became that want of Confidence, which is in. 
ſeparable from young beginners, who without it, (el- 
dom arrive to any Excellence: Notwithſtanding, I 
own I was, then, ſo far deceiv'd in my Opinion of * 
that I thought, ſhe had little more than her Perſon, 
that appear d neceſſary to the forming a good Actreſs; 

for ſhe be out with ſo extraordinary a Diffidence, that 
it kept her too deſpondingly down, to a formal, plain 
+ (not to ſay ) flat manner of ſpeaking. Nor could the 
filver Tone of her Voice, 'till after ſome time, in- 
cline my Ear to any Hope in her favour, But Pub- 
lick Approbation is the warm Weather of a Theatri- 
cal Plant, which will ſoon bring it forward, to what 
ever Perfection Nature has deſign'd it. However Mrs. 
Oldfield (perhaps for want of freſh Parts) ſeem'd to 
come but ſlowly forward, 'till the Year 1703. Our 
Company, that Summer, ated at the Bath, during the 
Reſidence of Qpeen Anne at that Place. At this time it 
happen'd,, that Mrs. Verbruggen, by reaſon of her laſt 
Sickneſs {of which ſhe ſome few Months after, dy'd) 
was left in London ; and though moſt of her Parts 
were, of courſe, to be diſpos'd of, yetſo earneſt was the 
Female Scramble for them, that only one of them fell 
to the Share of Mrs. O/dfie/d, that of Leonore, in Sir 
Courtly Nice; a Character of good plain Senſe, but 
not over elegantly written. It was in this Part Mrs. 
Oldfield ſarpris'd me into an Opinion of her having 
all the innate Powers of a good Actreſs, though the 
were yet, but in the Bloom of what they promiot. 

| | ore 
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Before ſhe had afted this Part, I had ſo cold an Expee- 
tation from her Abilicies, that ſhe could icarce prevail 
with me, to rehearſe with her the Scenes, ſhe was 
chiefly concern'd in, with Sir Court, which I then 
ated, However, we ran them over, with a mutual 
Inadveriency of one another, I ſeem'd careleis, a> con- 
cluding, that any Alliſtance I could give her, would be 
to little, or no purpoſe; and ſhe mutter'! out her Words 
in a fort f mifty manner, at my low Opinion of her, 
But when the Play came to be ated, ſhe had a juſt 


. Occaſion to triumph over the Error of my Judgment, 


by the (almoſt) Amazement that her unexpected Per. 
formance awak'd me to; ſo forward, and tudden a 
Step into Nature, I had never ſeen ; and what made 
her performance more valuable, was, that I knew it 
all proceeded from her own Underſtanding, untaught, 
and unaſſiſted by any one more experienc'd Actor. 
Perhaps it may not be unacceptable, if I enlarge a lit- 
tle more upon the Theatrical Character of ſo memora- 
able an AQreſs. | 

Though this part of Leonora, in itſelf, was of fo 


little value, that when ſhe grew more into Eſteem, it 


was one of the ſeveral ſhe gave away, to inferior Ac- 
treſſes; yet it was the firſt (as. I have obſerv'd) that 
correct ange ment of her, and confirm'd me, in 
a ſtrong Belief, that ſhe could not fail, in very little 
time, of being what ſhe was afterwards allow'd to be, 
the foremoſt Ornament of our Theatre, Upon this 
unexpected Sally, then, of the Power, and Diſpoſiti- 
on, of ſo unforeſeen an Actreſs, it was, that I again 
took up the two firſt Acts of the Careleſs Hutband, 
Which I had written the Summer before, and had 
thrown aſide. in deſpair of having Juſtice done to the 
Character of Lady Betty Modiſb, by any one Woman, 
then among us 4 Mrs. Verbruggen being now in a very 
declining ſtate of Health, and Mrs. Braceytirdle out of 
my Reach, and f in another Coinpany : But, 
as I have ſaid, Mrs G fei having threwn out ſuch 
new Proffers of a Genius, 1 was no longer at a loſs 
for Support z my Doubts were diſpell'd, and | had 
now a new Call to finiſh it: Accordingly, the oy 

| | f 
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lofi HyBand took Its Fate upon the Stage, the Win» 

ter blowing, in 1904 Whatever favourable Recep- 

tion, this Comedy has met with from the Publiek 1 it 

would be unjuſt in me, not to 22 large Share of it 

to the Account of Mrs, O/dfie/d i not only from the 

uncommon Excellence of her Action ; but.even from 

her perſonal manner of Converſing. There are 
many Sentiments in the Character of Lady Betty Mo- 
dif, that I may almoſt ſay, were originally her own, 
or only dreſs'd with a little more Care, than when 
they negligently fell, from her lively Humour : Had 
her Birth plac'd her in a higher Rank of Life, ſhe had 
certainly _— in reality, what in this Play ſhe 
only, excellently, ated, an agreeably gay Woman of 
Quality, a little too conſcious of her natural Attrac- 
tions. I have often ſcen her, in private Societies, 
where Women of the beſt Rank might have borrow'd 
ſome part of her Behaviour, without the leaſt Dimi- 
nution of their Sen'e, or Dignity. And this very 
Morning, where I am now writing at the Bath, Ne- 
vember 11, 1738, the ſame Words were ſaid of her, 
by a Lady of Condi ion, whoſe better Judgment of 
her perſonal Merit, in that | ight, has embolden'd 
me to repeat them. After her Succeſs, in this Charac- 
ter of higher Life ; and all that Nature had given her 


of the Actreſs, teem'd to have riſen to its full Pertec- 


tion: But the Variety of her Power could not be 
known, till ſhe was ſeen, in variety of Characters; 
which, as faſt as they fell to her, ſhe equally excell'd 
in. Authors had much more, from her Performance 
than they had reaſon to hope for, from what they had 
written for her, and none had leſs than another, but as 
their Genius in the Parts they allotted her, was more 
or leſs elevated, 

In the wearing of her Perſon, ſhe was particularly 
fortunate 4 her Figure was always improv "g to her 
Thitty-fixth Year 3 but her Excellence in a&tin 
never at a ſtand 1 And the laſt new Character ſhe ſlione 
In ( Lady Towwnly) was a proof that ſhe was RI!! able 
to do more, if more could have been done for her. She 
had one Mark of good Senſe, rarely known, * wy 

or 
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Actor of either Sex, but herſelf. I have obſerv'd fe. 
veral, with promiſing Diſpoſitions, very defirous of In. 
ſtruction at their firſt ſetting out; but no ſooner had 
they found their leaſt Account, in it, than they were, 
as deſirous of being left to their own Capacity, which 
they, then, thought would be diſgrac'd, by their ſeem. 
ing to want any farther Aſſiſtance But this was not 
Mrs. O/fe1d's way of thinking; for to the laſt Year 
of her Life, ſhe never undertook. any Part ſhe lik'd, 
without being importunately deſirous of having all the 
Helps in it, that another could poſſibly give her. By 
knowing ſo much herſelf, ſhe Fund how much more 
there was of Nature, yet needful to be known. Yet it 
was a hard matter to give her any Hint, that ſhe was 
not able to take, or improve. With all this Merit, 
ſhe was tractable, and»leſs preſuming, in her Station, 
than ſeveral, that had not Ralf her pretenſions to be 
troubleſume : But ſhe loſt nothing by her eaſy Con- 
duct; ſhe had every thing ſhe ask'd, which ſhe took 
care ſhould be always reaſonable, becauie ſhe hated as 
much to be gradg'd, as deny'd a Civility. Upon her 
extraordinary Action in the Provet'd Huthand, the 
Managers made her a Preſent of Fifty Guineas more 
than her Agreement, which never was more than a 
Verbal one tor they knew ſhe was abovedeſerting them, 
to engage upon any other age, and ſhe was conſcious, 
they would never think it their Intereſt, to give her 
cauſe of Complaint. In the laſt two Months of her 
lineſs, when ſhe was no longer able to aſſiſt them, ſhe 
eclin'd receiving her Salary, tho“ by her Agreement, 
ſhe was entitled to it, Upon the whule, ſhe was, to the 
laſt Scene ſhe ated, the Delight of her SpeQators: 
Why then may we not cloſe her Character, with the 
ſame I "yy with which Horace ſpeaks of a com- 
mendable Poem: 


Ubi plura nitent=—non ego uci⸗ 
Offendor mac uli. 8 


Where in the whole, ſuch varion : Beauties ſhine, 
'Tavere idle, wpon Error, to refine. Wha 
; | | t 
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What more might be faid of her as an Actreſs, may be 
found in the Preface to the Provo Husband; to which 
[ refer the Reader. 

With the Acquiſition, then, of ſo advanc'd a Come- 
dian as Mrs. OlAfelu, and the Addition of one io much 
in favour as Wilks, and by the viſible Improvement of 
our other Actors, as Penkethman, Fohnſon, Bullock, 
and I think I may venture to name my {elf in the 
Number (but, in what Rank, I leave to the Judgment 
of thoſe who have been my Spectators) the Reputati- 
on of our agony began to get ground; Mrs. Old- 
feld, and Wilks, by their frequently playing againſt 
one another, in our beſt Comedies, very happily ſup- 
ported that Humour, and Vivacity, which is ſo pecu- 
liar to our Exgliſb Stage. The French, our only mo- 
dern Competitors, ſeſdom give us their Lovers, in 
ſuch various Lights: In their Comedies ( however live- 
ly a People they are by nature) their overs are gene- 
rally conſtant, ſimple Sighere, both of a Mind, and e- 
qually diſtreſs'd, about the Difficulties of their coming 
together; which naturally makes their Converſation ſo 
ſerious, that they are ſeldom good Company to their 
Auditors: And tho' Tailow them many other Beauties, 
of which we are too negligent ; yet our Variety of 
Humour has Excellencies that all their valuable Obſer- 
vance of Rules have never yet attain'd to. y thele 
Advantages, then, we began to have an equal Share of 
the politer ſort of SpeQators, who, for ſeveral Years, 
could not allow our Company to ſtand in any compari- 
ſon, with the other. But | heatrical Favour, like pub- 
lick Commerce, will ſometimes deceive the belt Judg- 
ments, by an unaccountable change of its Channel the 
beſt Commodities are not always known to meet with 
the beſt Markets, 'Fo this Decline of the Old Com- 
pany, many Accidents might contribute as the too 
diſtant Situation of their Theatre or their want of a 
better, for it was not, then, in the condition it now 
i but ſmall, and poorly fitted up, within the Walls 
of a Tennis Qyaree Court, which is of the leſſer ſort, 
Booth, who was then a young Actor, among them, 


has often told me of the Difficulties Be/terton, then, 
labour'd 
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labour'd under, and complain'd of: How imprac. 
ticable he found it, to keep their Body to that common 
Order, which was for their Support; of 
their relying too much upon their intrinſick Merit; and 
though but few of them were young, even when they 
firſt became their own Maſters, yet they were all now, ten 

ears older, and conſequently more lyable to fall into an 
inactive Negligence, or were only ſeparately diligent, 
for themſelves, in the ſole Regard of their benefit - Plays; 
which ſeveral of their Principals knew, at worſt, 
would raiſe them Contributions, that would more than 
tolerably ſubſiſt them, for the current Year. But as theſe 
were too precarious Expedients, to be always depended 
upon, and brought in nothing, to the general Support 
of the Numbers, who were at Salaries under them; 
they were reduc'd to have recourſe to foreign Novel. 
ties; L'Abbet, Balon, and Mademoiſelle Subligny 
three of the, then, moſt fameus Dancers of the French 
Opera, were, at ſeveral times, brought over at extra- 
ordinary Rates, to revive that ſickly _ which 
plain Senſe, and Nature had ſatiated- But alas ! there 
was no _— a ſound Conſtitution, by thoſe 
mere coſtly Cordials ; the Novelty of a Dance, wu 
but of a ſhort Duration, and perhaps hurtful, in its 
conſequence z for it made a Play, without a Dance, 
leſs endur'd, than it had been before, when ſuch Dan- 
cing was not to be had. But perhaps, their exhibi- 
ting theſe Novelties, might be owing to the Succeſs we 
had met with, in our more barbarous introducing of 
French Mimicks, and Tuttiblers the Year before; of 
which Mr. Rowe, thus complaints in his Prologue to 
one of his fitit Plays: 


Ma Shakteſpear; Fletcher, and abort Hen; 
Be let for Senfumeueh, 4% Harlequin ? 


While the Crewad, therefore, fa fluftuated, from ehe 
Hey't, ie angther, as their yes FE MAFE, OF les 
vealed, than their Favs, it eguld net be a 


eſtien much 


in Debate, which had the better Afors j the Meri 
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of either, ſeem'd to be of little moment; and the Com- 
plaint in the foregoing Lines, tho' it might be juſt, for 
a time, could not be a juſt one for ever ; becauſe the beſt 
Play that ever was writ, may tire by being too often re- 
peated, a Misfortune naturally attending the Obligation, 
to play every Day; not that whenever ſuch Satiety com- 
mences, it will be any Proof of the Play's being a bad one, 
or of its being ill acted. In a word Satiety is, ſeldom, 
enough conſider'd, by either Criticks, Spectators, or 
Actors, as the true, not to ſay 2 Cauſe of declinin 
Audiences, to the moſt rational Entertainments: An 
tho! I cannot ſay, I ever ſaw a good new Play, not at- 
tended with due Encouragement, yet to keep a Theatre 
daily open, without ſometimes giving the Publick a 
bad old one, is more than, I doubt, the Wit of hu- 
man Writers, or Excellence of Actors, will ever be able 
to accompliſh, And, as both Authors, and Comedi- 
ans, may have often ſucceeded, where a ſound Judg- 
ment would have condemn'd them, it might puzzle 
the niceſt Critick living, to prove in what ſort of 
Excellence, the true Value © either conſiſted: For, 
if their Merit were to be meaſur'd by the full Houſes, 
they may hnve brought; if the 4 of the 
Crowd were infallible; I am afraid we ſhall be re- 
duc'd to allow, that the Beggars Sore was the beſt 
written Play, and Sir Harry Wildair (as Wilks, 
lay'd it) was the belt acted Part, that ever our 
Mu Theatre had to boaſt of, That Critick in- 
deed, muſt be rigid, to a Folly, that would deny 
either of them, their due Praiſe, when on ſeve- 
mlly drew ſuch Numbers after them: all their 
Heaters could not be miſtaken s and yet, if they 
were all, in the right, What fort of Fame will te: 
maln ts thoſe celebrated Authors, and Ackers, that 
had ſo long; and deſervedly been admired, before 
thefſs were in Being: The only Piſtinetien 1 (hall 
Make berween them 1s, hat te Write, er att, like the 
Authors, er Afﬀtors of the latter end of the lalt Cen: 
Wry, | am of 2 will be found þ far better 
rejengee ig Bueceſk, than ta imitate these whe have 


en fo,crowded 40, in the beginning of this, All 1 
R would 
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would infer from this Explanation, is, that though ve 
had, then, the better Audiences, and might have 
more of the young World on our Sidez yet this was 
no ſure Proof, that the other Company were not, in 
the 'I'ruth of Action, my our Superlors. '1'hele 
elder Actors, then, beſides the Diſadvantages I have 
mention'd, having only the fewer, true Juilges to ad- 
mire them, naturally wanted the Support of the Crowd, 
whoſe Taſte was to be pleas'd at a cheaper Rate, and 
with coarſer Fare, To recover them therefore, tg 
their due Eſtimation, a new Projeft was form'd, of 
-building them a ſtately Theatre, in the Hay Mark, 
by Sir Yobn Vanbrugh, for which he rais'd a Sub. 
{eription of thirty Perſons of Quality, at one hundred 
Pounds each, in Conſideration whereof every Subſeri. 
ber, for his own Life, was to be admitted, to what 
ever Entertainments ſhould be publickly perform'd 
there, without farther Payment for his Entrance, Of 
this Theatre, I ſaw the firſt Stone laid, on which 
was inſerib'd The little Whig, in Honour to a Lad 
of extraordinary Beauty, then the celebrated Toalf, 
and Pride of that Party. ; | 

In the Year 1566, When this Houſe was finiſh, 
Betterto#, and His Co-parthers diffolv'd their on A: 

reement, and threw themſelves under the Direftion of 

it Fehn Hand ng: and Mr. Congreve 3 imagining, 
perhaps, that the Ceuduet of twe ſuch eminent Av: 
ther, Might give a mere 1 * Turn is their 
Condition z that the Playe, it would, new, be their 
Interelt, ie Write fer them, would foen recover the 
Town te a true Take, and be an Advantage, that ng 
other Company could hops for! that in the Interim till 
ſuch Plays could be written, the Grandeur oftheirHouſe, 
as is was a new Spectacle, might allure the Crowd to 
ſupport them: But if theſe were their Views, we 
ſhall ſee, that their Dependence upon them, was too 
ſanguine. As to their Proſpect of new Plays, I doubt 
it was not enough conſider'd, that good ones were 
Plants of a ſlow Growth; and though Sir J Yau- 
brugh had a very quick Pen, yet Mr. Congreve was 
too judicious a Writer, to let any thing come haſtily 


out 
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We out of his Hands ; As to their other Dependence, the 
Houſe they had not yet diſcover'd, that almoſt every 

roper Quality, and Convenience of a good Theatre 
" Fad been [acrific'd, or neglected, to ſhew the SpeQa- 
tor a valt, triumphal Piece of Architecture]! And 
4 that the beſt Play, for the Reaſons 1 am going to 
ri offer, could not but be under greater Diſadvantages, and 
b be leſs capable of —_—_— the Auditor, here, than It 
could have been in the plain Theatre they came from, 
F For What could their vait Columns, their gilded Cor- 
p lee, their immoderate high Roofs avail, when ſearee 
N one Word in ten, could be ditincly heard in it? Nor 
0 had it then, the Ferm, it now ſtands in, which Ne- 

ceſſity, two or three Years after reduc'd it to: At the 
firſt opening it, the flat Cleling, that is now over the 


y Orcheltre, was then a Smi-oval Arch, that ſprung 
90 fifteen Feet higher from above the Cornice: The 
h Cieling over the Pit too, was fill more rals'd, being 
one level Line from the higheſt back part of the upper 

Gallery, to the Front of the Stage : The Front-buxes 
1 were a continued Semſelrele, io the bare Walls of the 
4 Houſe on each Bide i This extraordinary, and thpetfli- 
by bus Space veeaion'd ſueh an Undulation, from the Veſee 


? of every After, that generally What they ſaid lounded 
0 like the Gabbling of tv many People, in the lefty Ifles 
8 if & Cathedral The 1 686 Bf a L tumpetz er the Swell 
5 of an Kunueh's heldiag Nete, *tis true, might bs 
(\eeten'd, by it 3 but the articulate Beunds ef a Ipenh⸗ 
ing velee were drewn'd, by the hellew Reverberations 
of one Werd upen another, Te this Ingenyenience, 
i WY why may we not add that of its Bitvation 4 for at that 
; time it had not, the Advantage of almaſt a large City, 
, Which has ſince been built, in its Neighbourhood : 
Thole coltly Spaces of Hanover, Groſvenor, and Ca- 
vera Squares, with the many, and great adjacent 
5 Streets about them, were then all but ſo many green 
ot Fields of Paſture, from whence they could draw little, 
or no Suſtenance, unleſs it were that of a Milk-Diet. 
wt The City, the Inns of Court, and the middle Part of 


the Town, which were the more conſtant Support 
y R 2 of 
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of a Theatre, and chiefly to be rely'd on, were now, 


too far, out of the Reach of an eaſy Walk ; and Coach. 


hire is often too hard a Tax, upon the Pit, and Gal. 
lery, But from the vaſt Increaſe of the Buildings ] 
have mention'd, the Situation of q Theatre has fines 
that Time receiv'd conſiderable Advantages z u new 
World of People of Condition are nearer to it, than 
formerly, and I am of Opinion, that if the Auditory 
Part were a little more reduc'd to the Model of that 
in Druty- Lane, an excellent Company of Actors would, 
now, find a bettet Acedunt in it, than in any other 
Houſe in this Populous City: Let me not be miſtake, 
1 ſay, an excellent Company, and ſuch as might be 
able to dv Juſtice to the belt of Plays, and throw out 
thoſe latent Beauties in them, Which only excellent 
Atters eau difeever, and give Life ts: If ſich a Com: 
pany were new there, they would meet With a quitedif: 
rent Bet of Auditors, than ether '1heatres have laie: 
ly been vs'd e Pelite Hearers would be eentent with 
— Entertainments 1 and 1 remember the time, when 
lays, without the Aid of Farce, er Pantemine, were 
as decently attended as Opera's, or private Aſſemblig, 
where a noiſy Sloven would have paſt his time as un. 
eaſily, in a Front-box, as in a Drawing-room z when 
a Hat upon a Man's Head there would have been look'd 
upon, as a ſure Mark of a Brute, or a Booby ; But of 
all this I have ſeen too, the Reverſe, where in the pte. 
ſence of Ladies, at aPlay, common Civility has been ſet 
at defiance, and the Privilege of being a rude Clown 
even to u Nuſance, has, in a manner been demanded, 
as one of the 1 of Engl Liberty: Now, though 
I grant, that Liberty is ſo precious a Jewel, that we 
ought not to ſufter the leaſt Ray of its Lultre, to be 
diminiſh'd; yet methinks the Liberty of ſeeing « 
Play, in quiet, has as laudable Claim to Protection, 
as the Privilege of not ſuffering you to do it, has to 
Impunity. But ſince we are ſo happy, as not to have 
a certain Power among us, which, in another Coun- 
try is call'd the Police, let us rather bear this In- 
ſalt, than buy its Remedy at too dear a Rate ; * 
et 
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let it be the Puniſhment of ſuch wrong - headed Savages, 
that they never will, or can know the true Value .of 
that Liberty, which they ſo ſtupidly abuſe : Such 
vulgar Minds poſſeſs their Liberty, as profligate Hul- 
bands do fine Wives, only to diſgrace them, Ina 
Word, when Liberty boils over, ſuch is the Scum of 
it, But to our new erected Theatre. 

Not long before this Time, the [talian Opera be- 
gan firſt to Neal into England: but in as rude a Diſ- 

viſe, and unlike itſelf, as poſſible z in a lame, hob- 
fig Tranſlation into our own Language, with falſe 
Quantities, or Meire but of Meaſure, to its original 
Notes; ſung by bur own vnfkilful Veilces, With 
Graces miſapply'd to almelt every Sentiment, and 
With Action, lifeleſs and wAmeaning, threugh every 
Charakter! 1 he firlt Ta8mꝝld Performer, that mache 
any diltingulfh'd Figure in it, Was Faſentisf, A true 
feallble Singer, at that time, but of a Throat t66 
weak, 19 \uſtailn theſe meludious Warblings, for which 
the fairer Sex have linee idelis'\ his Sucecitaes, How- 
ever, this Deftet was (a well (upply'd by his Actian, 
that his Hearers bare with the Abſurdity of his Bing- 
ing his firlt Part of Turns in Camilla, all in Italian, 
while every other Character was ſung and recited to 
him in Fg, his I have mention'd to ſhew not 
only our 'Tramontane Taſte. but that the crowded Audi- 
ences, which follow'd it to Drury Lane, might be 
another Occaſion of their £ rowing thinner in Lincoln 
Iun- Ficldi. 

To ſtrike in, thereſore, with this prevailing Novel- 
ty, Sir John Vanburgb, and Mr. Congreve, open'd 
their new Hay Markt Ticatre, with a eraunſlated On 
E. to Italian Muſick, cali'd the Triumph of Love, 

at tale not having in it, the Charms of Camilla, ei- 
ther trom the Inequality of the Mulick, or Voices, 
had but a coid Reception, being pertorm'd but three 
Days, and thoſe not crowded, Immediately upon the 
Failure of this Opera, Sir Tobn 2 produc'd 


his Comedy call'd the Confederacy, taken (but greatly 
improv'd) from the Bourgeois a lu rode of Dancour ; 
Though the Fate of this Play was ſomething better, 


& 43 yet 
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yet I thought, it was not equal to its Merit : For it! 
written With an uncommon Vein of Wit and Humour; 
which confirms me, in my former Obſervation, that the 
difficulty of hearing diſtinctiy in that, then wide The. 
atre, was no ſmall Impediment to the Applauſe, that 
might have follow d the ſame Actots in it, upon any 
ether Stage! and indeed every Play acted there, be. 
fore the Houfe was alter'd, ſeem'd to fuffer, from the 
ſame Ineenvenlenee! In a Word, the Profpett of 
Profits, from this Theatre was fo very barren, that 
Mr. Congreve, in a few Months gave up his Share, 
and Intereſt in the Government ot jt, w , to Fir 
Foby Panburgh, Rut Sir Jeb being fole Proprietar 
of the Houſe , was at all Kvents, ob(ig'd to do his 
utmoſt to ſupport it, As he had a happier 'T'alent of 
throwing the Tag Spirit, into his "1 ranſlation of 
French Ta , than any ſormer Author, who had 
borrow'd = them, he, in the ſame Seaſon, gave 
the Fublick three more of that kind, call'd the Cc 
on Conceitz from the Cocu imaginaire of Moliers 
Squire Trelvoby, from his Monffeur de Pourceaugnac, 
and the Mifake, from the D'epit Amoureux of the 
ſame Author, Yetall theſe, however, well executed, 
came to the Ear in the ſame undiſtinguiſh'd Utterance, 
by which almoſt all their Plays had equally ſuffer'd ; 
For what few could plainly hear, it was not likely a 
great many could applaud. 

It muſt farther be conſider'd too, that this Compa. 
ny were, not now, what they had been, when they 
Krſt revolted from the Patentees in Drury- Lane, and 
became their own Maſters, in Lincolns- Inn-Fields, Se- 
yeral of them, excellent, in their different Talents, 
were now dead z as Smith, Kynaſion, Sandford, and 
Leigh: Mrs. Betterton, and Underhill being, at this 
time, alſo ſuperannuated Penſivners, whole Places 
were porn but ill ſupply*'d : Nor could it be ex- 
peed that Bezterton himſelf, at paſt ſeventy, could 
retain his former Force, and Spirit z though he was 
yet far diſtant from any Competitor, Thus then were 
theſe Remains of the beſt Set of Actors, that I believe 


Were 
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were ever known, at once, in Fagland, by Time, 
Death, and the Sajiety of their Hearers tiould'ring to 
decay. 

was now, the 'Town-talk, that —— but 
a Union of the two Companies eould recover the Stage, 
to its former Reputation, which Opinion was certain: 
ly true i One would have thought tee, that the Pa⸗ 
tentee of Dy4y-F,ae could not have fail'ld te eleſe 
with it, he being, then, en the profperous Bide ef the 
(yeltion, having ng Relief io afk for him(elf, and 
little mere to de In the Matter, than te eonfider what 
he might ſafely grant i Hut it ſeems this was not his 
way of counting i he had ether Perſans, who had 
great Claims to Shares, in the Profits of this Stage, 
which Profits, by a Union, he foreſaw would be too 
viſible, to be doubted of, and might raiſe up a new 
Spirit, in thoſe Adventurers, to revive their Suits at 
Law with him; for he had led them a Chace in 
Chancery ſeveral Vears, and when they had dri- 
yen him, into a Contempt of that Court, he conjur'd 
up a Spirit, in the Shape of ſix and eight Pence a-day, 
that conſtantly ſtruck the Tipſtaff blind, whenever he 
came near him: He knew the intrinſick Value of 
Delay, and was reſoly'd to flick to it, as the ſureſt 
way to give the Plaintiff; enough on't. And by this 
Expedient our good Maſter had long walk'd about, at 
his Leiſure, cool, and contented, as a Fox, when the 
Hounds were drawn off, and gone home from him, 
But whether I am right, or not, in my Conjectures, 
certain it is, that this cloſe Maſter of Drury- Lane, 
— — Inclination to a Union, as will appear by the 

equel. . 

dir Jobn Varburgh knew too, that to make a Uni- 
on worth his while, he muſt not ſeem too haſty for 
it he therefore found himſelf under a Neceſſity, in 
the mean time of letting his whole Theatrical Farm 


to ſome induſtrious Tenant, that might put it into bet - 


ter Condition, This is that Criſis, as I obſerv'd, in 
the eight Chapter, when the Royal Licenſe, for a» 
ing Plays, Wc, was judg'd of ſo little Value, as not 
to have one Suitor for it, At this 'Time then, the 


Maſter 
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Maſter of Drwry- Lan- * to have a fort of pil. 
mler Agent In his Stage- Affalra, that ſeem'd in * 

earance as much ta govern the Maſter, as the Mal. 
er him elf did to govern his Actors: But this Perſon 
was under no Stipulatlon, or Salary, for the Serylce 
he render'd z but had gradually wrought himſelf Into 
the Malter's extraordinary Confidence, and "Truſt, 
from an habituil Intimacy, a cheerful Humour, and 
an indefatigable Zeal for his Intereſt, If I ſhould 
farther ſay, that this Perſon has been well known in 
almoſt every Metropolis, in Europe z that few private 
Men have, with io little Reproach, run through 
more various "Turns of Fortune that on the wrong 
Side of Three ſcore, he his yet the open Spirit of 1 
hale young Fellow of five and twenty i that though 
he ſtill chuſes to ſpeak wv hat he thinks, to his hell 
Friends, wich an undiſguis'd Freedom, he is, notwith- 
ſtanding acceptable to many Perſons of the firſt Rank, 
and Condition; that any one of them (provided he 
likes them) may now ſend him, for their Service, to 
Conflantinople, at half a Day's Warning; that Time 
has not yet, been able to make a viſible Change, in 
any Part of him, but the Colour of his Hair, from a 
fierce coal-black, to that of a milder milk-white: 
When I have taken this Liberty with him, methinks 
it cannot be taking a much greater, if I at once ſhould 
tell you, that this Perſon was Mr. Oven Saviney, and 
that it was to him Sir John Fanburgh, in this Lxi- 
gence of his | heatrical Affairs, made an Offer of his 
Actors, under ſuch Agreements of Salary, as might 
be made with them ; and of his Houſe, Cloaths, and 
Scenes, With the * Licenſe to employ them, 
upon Payment of only the caſual Rent of tive Pounds, 
upon every acting Day, and not to excec.d 700/, in 
the Year. Of this Propoſal, Mr. Saviney deür'd a 
Day, or two to confider; for however he might like 
it, he would not meddle in any ſort, without the Con- 
ſent, and Approbation of his Friend, and Patron, the 
Maſter of Drury-Lane, Havin given the Reaſons why 
this Patentee was averſe to a Union, it may now ſeem 

leſs a Wonder, why he immediately conſented that 
| Sabina 
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$ainey ſhould take the Hay: Marker Houfe, Ce, and 
continue that Company to at againſt him but the 
real 'T'ruth was, that he had a mind beth Compa⸗ 
nies ſhould be elandeſtinely under one, and the ſame 
Intereſt 4 and yet in ſo looſe a manner, that he might 
declare his Verbal Agreement with Saviney good, or 
null, and void, as he might beſt find his Account in 
either, What flatter'd him, that he had this whole» 
ſome Project, and Seviney to execute it, both in his 
Power, Was, that at this time, Sawiney happen'd to 
land in his Books, Debtor to Caſh, upwards of TWo 
Hundred Pounds ; But here, we ſhall find, he over- 
rated his Security, However Saviney ns yet follow'd 
his Orders z he took the Hay-Market Theatre, and had 
farther, the private Conſent of the Patentee, to take 
ſuch of his Actors from Drury-Lane, av either from 
Inclination or Diſcontent, might be willing to come 
over to him, in the Hay-Market, The only one he 
made an Bxception of, was my ſelf; For tho! he 
chiefly depended upon his Singers, and Dancers, he 
ſaid, it would be neceſſary to keep ſome one tolerable 
Actor with him, that might enable him to ſet thoſe 
Machines a going. Under this Limitation, of not 
entertaining me, * ſeem'd to acquieſce, till after 
he had open'd, with the ſo recruited Company in the 
Hay. Market : the Actors that came to him from Dru- 
ry-Lane, were Wilks, Eftcourt, Mills, Keen, Johnſon, 
Bullock, Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. -Regers, and ſome few 
others of leſs note: But I muſt here let you know, 
that this Project was form'd, and put in Execution, 
all in very few Days, in the Summer-Seaſon, when 
no Theatre was open. To all which I was entirely 
a Stranger, being at this time at a Gentleman's 
Houſe in Gloucefterſtire, ſeribbling, if I miſtake not, 
the Wift's Reſentment. 
The firſt Word I heard of this Tranſaction, was by 
a letter from Squiney, inviting me to make One 
in the Hay Market Company, whom he hop'd I could 
not but now think the ſtronger Party. But, 1 conteſs, 
I was not alittle alarm'd, at this Revolution : For I 
conſider'd, that I knew of no viſible Fund to _ 
| theſe 
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theſe Actors, but their own Induſtry 3 that all his Re- 
eruits from Drury-Lane would want new Cloathing; 
and that the warmeſt Induſtry would be always [x 
bouring up Hill, under ſo neceſſary an Expence, ſo 
bad a Situation, and ſo inconvenient a Theatre, I waz 
always of Opinion too, that in changing Sides, in 


moſt Conditions, there generally were diſcovered more the 
_ unforeſeen Inconveniencies, than viſible Advantages; Ne 
and that at worſt, there would always ſome fort of vo 
Merit remain with Fidelity, tho' unſucceſsful. Upon uf 
theſe Conſiderations, I was only thankful for the Of. th 
fers made me, from the Hay-Market, without accep- * 


ting them; and ſoon after came to Town towards 
the uſual time of their beginning to act, to offer my 
Service to our old Maſter, But I found our Compa. 
ny ſo thinn'd, that it was almoſt impracticable, to 
bring any one tolerable Play upon the Stage. When 
I ask'd him, where were his Actors, and in what man- 
ner he intended to proceed: he reply'd, Don't yu 
trouble your ſelf, come along, and I' fhew you. He 
then led me about all the 3. in the Houſe, and 
ſhew'd me fifty little Back-doors, dark Cloſets and 
narrow Paſſages, in Alterations and Contrivances of 
which kind he had buſied his Head, moſt part of the 
Vacation ; for he was ſcarce ever, without ſome nota- 
ble Joyner, or a Bricklayer extraordinary, in pay, for 
twenty Years. And there are ſo many odd obſcure 
Places about a Theatre, that his Genius in Nook-build. 
ing was never out of Employment; nor could the moſt 
vain-headed Author, be more deaf to an Interruption 
in reciting his Works, than our wiſe Maſter was, 
while entertaining me with the Improvements he had 
made in his inviſible ArchiteQure; all which, with- 
out thinking any one part of it neceſſary ; tho' I ſeem'd 
to approve, I could not help, now and then, break- 
ing in, upon his Delight, with the impertinent Quel- 
tion of But, Mafter, where are your Aftors ! 
But it ſeems I had taken a wrong time for this ſort of 
Enquiry ; his Head was full of Matters of more 
moment (and, as you find) I was to come another 
time for an Anſwer: A very hopeful 1 
oun 
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1 found myſelf in, under the Conduct of fo profound 
a Vertuoſo, and ſo conſiderate a Maſter | But, to ſpeak 
of him ſeriouſly, and to account for this Diſregard to 
his Actors, his Notion was, that Singing, and Dan- 
cing, or any ſurt of exotick Entertainments, would 
— 2 an ordinary Company of Actors too hard, for 
the belt Set, who had only plain Plays to ſubſiſt on. 
Now, tho' I am afraid too much might be ſaid, in fa- 
your of this Opinion, yet I thought he laid more Streſs 
zpon that Sort of Merit, than it would bear; as I 
therefore found myſelf of ſo little Value with him, I 
could not help ſetting a little more upon myſelf, and 
was reſolv d to come to a ſhort Explanation with him. 
I told him, I came to ſerve him, at a time, when 
many of his beſt Actors had delerted him; that he 
might now have the Refuſal of me; but I. could not 
afford to carry the Compliment ſo far, as to leſſen my 
Income by it; that I therefore expected, either my 
caſual Pay to be advanced, or the Payment of my 
former Salary made certain, for as many Days, as 
we had acted the Year before. ——- No, he was not 
willing to alter his former Method; but I might chuie 
whatever Parts I had a mind to act, of theirs who 
had left him. When I found him, as I thought, ſo 
inſenſible, or impregnable, I look'd gravely in his 
Face, and told him — He knew upon what Terms, I 
was willing to ſerve him; and took my leave. By 
this Time, the Hay Marke? Company had begun act- 
ing, to Audiences ſomething better than uſual, and 
were all paid their full Salaries, a Bleſſing they had 
not felt, in ſome Years, in either Houſe before. Up- 
on this Succeſs, Sqwiney preſs'd the Patentee to execute 
the Articles they had as yet only verbally agreed on, 
which were in Subſtance, That Swrney ſhould take 
the Hay-Market Houſe in his own Name, and have 
what Actors he thought neceſſary from Dyury-Lane, 
and after all Payments punctually made, the |'rofits 
ſhould be equally divided between thele two Underta- 
kers. But ſoſt, and fair! Raſhneſs was a Fault, that 
had never yet been imputed to the Patentee 3 certain 
Payments were Methods he had not of a long, long 


time 
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time been us'd to; that Point till wanted time for 
Conſideration. But Sine was as _— as the other 
was flow, and was reſolv'd to know what he had to 
truſt to, before they parted ; and to keep him the 
cloſer, to his Bargain, he ſtood upon his Right of 
having Meadded to that Company, if I was willing to 
come into it. But this was a Point as abſolutely re. 
fus'd on one fide, as inſiſted on, on the other. In 
this Conteſt, high Words were exchang'd on both 
Sider, 'til, in the End, this their laſt private Meeting 
enme to an open Rupture: But before It was publickly 
known, Sabiney, by fairly letting me into the whole 
Tranſaction, took effeftual Means to ſecure me in hi 
Intereſt, When the Myſtery of the Patentee's Indiffe- 
rence to me was unfolded, and that his lighting me, 
ns owing, to the Security he rely'd on, of Sawine)'s 
not daring to engage me, J could fave no further be 
bate with myſelf, which ſide of the Queſtion I ſhould 
adhere to. To conclude, I agreed, In two Words, to 


act With Seaviney 3 and from this Time, every Chang 


that happen'd in the Theatrical Government, was 1 
nearer Step to that twenty Years of Proſperity, which 
Actors, under the Management of Actors, not long 
afterwards, - 'd, What was the Immediate Con- 
ſequenee of this laſt Deſertion from Drury · Lane, ſhall 
be the SubjeRt of another Chapter, 
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The recruited Afors, in the Hay-Market, 
encourag'd by a Subſcription. Drury-Lane, 
under a particular Management, The 
Power of a Lord-Chamberlain, over the 
Theatres, confider'd, How it bad been 


2 exercis\d, A Digraſſon to Tragick 
h. 


AVING ſhew the particular Conduct of the 

Patentee, in refuſing ſo fair an Opportunity of 
uring to himſelf both Companies, under hls ſola 
Power, and Intereſt ; I ſhall now lead the Reader, after 
a ſhort view of what paſi'd in this new Eſtabliſhmene 
of the Hay-Market Theatre, to the Accidents, that 
the Year following, compell'd the ſame Patentee, to 
receive both Companies, united, into the Drury: Lane 
Theatre, notwithitanding his Diſinclination to It. 

It may, now, be {magin'd, that ſuch a Detachment 
of Actors, from Drary- Lane, could not but give a new 
Spirit to thoſe in the Hay-Merkrrt; not only by enabl- 
ing them to act each others Plays to better advantage! 
but by an emulous Induſtry, which had lain too long 
inactive among them, and without which they plainly 
ſaw, they could not be ſure of Subſiſtence, Plays, 
by this means began to recover a good Share of their 
former Klee, and Favour z and the Profits of them 
In about a Month, enabled our new Menager te dll. 
charge his Debt (of ſomething more than TWwòeoe Hun- 
dred Pounds) to his old Friend, the Patentee ! whe 
had now left him, and his (reep, In truſt, te fight 
thelr own Battles, The greate Inconvenlence f oy 
till labour'd under, was the Immoderate Wideneſs of 
thelr Houſe ! in which, as I have obſerv'd, the Dif- 
Wculty of Hearing, may = (aid to have bury'd 2 
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the Auditors Entertainment, This Defect ſeem'd evi. 
dent, from the much better Reception ſeveral ney 
Plays (firſt acted there) met with when they afterwardy 
came to be played by the ſame Actors, in Dr ury- Lane: 
Of this Number were the Siyatagem, and the ie, 
Reſentment ; to which I may add, the Double Gallant, 
This laſt, was a Play made up of what little was to- 
lerable, in two, or three others, that had no Succeſs, 
and were laid aſide, as ſo much Poctical Lumber ; but 
by colleQing and adapting the beſt Parts of 'em all, in- 
to one Play, the Double Gallant has had a Place, every 
Winter, amongit the Publick Entertainments, thee 
Thirty Years. As I was only the Compiler of this 
Piece, I did not publiſh it in my own Name; but az 
my having but a Hand in it, could not be long a Se- 
cret, I have been often treated as a Plagiary on that de. 
count: Not that I think I have any Right to com. 
plain, of whatever would detra&t from the Merit of 
that ſort of Labour; yet, a Cobler may be allow'd to 
be uſeful, though he is not famous: And! hope a Man 
is not blameable for doing a little Good, tho' he cai- 
not do as much as another? But ſo it is --- T'wopenny 
— mult live, as well as Eighteenpenny Au- 

tlivrs 
While the Stage Was thus recovering its formet 
Strength, a more honbutable Mark of Favour Wa 
thewh (6 it; than it was ever Known before, or ſince to 
have receivd. The, then, Lord Helli/ax, Was not 
viily the Patron of the Men of Genius of this 'Fime, 
but had likkewile a generous Copeern for the Repulail: 
vis and Proſperity of the Theatre, fem whenee the 
wult elegant L1amatick Labours of the Learned, he 
new, hid alten ſhane ig their brighteſt Lullre. 4A 
Propoſal theretare was drawn up, and addrels'( tg 
thut Noble Lord for his Approbation, and Afliſtance, 
ta 14140 publiek Subſcription turReviving 'l'hreo Plays 
vt ihe belt Authors, with the full — of the Com- 
pauy 4 every bubicriber to have Three Tickets, for 
the firft Day of each Play, tor his ſingle Pay ment of 
Three Guinens. This Subicription his Lordſhip ſo 
Kaloully encouray'd, that trom his Recommendation 
| chielly, 


* 
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chiefly, ina very little time, it was compleated. The 
Plays were Julius Ceſar of Shakeſpear; the King 
and no King of Fletcher; and the Comic Scenes of 
Dryden's Marriage a la mode, and of his Maiden Queen 
put together, for it was judg'd, that as theſe comic 

pio es were utterly independent of the ſerious Scenes, 
they were originally written to, they might on this Oe- 
caſion be as well Epiſodes either to the other, and ſo 
make ug five livelier Acts between them: At leaſt the 
Project ſo well ſucceeded, that thoſe comic Parts have 
never ſince been replac'd, but were continu'd to be 


ie jointly acted, as one Play, ſeveral Years after, 

" By the Aid of this Subſcription, which happen'd in 
8 1707, and by the additional Strength, and Indultry of 
* this Company, not only the Actors, (ſeveral of which 
4 were handſomely advanc'd, in their Salaries) were du- 
8 ly paid, but the Menager himſelf too, at the Foot of 
of his Account ſtood a conſiderable Gainer, 

* At the ſame time, the Patentee of Drary- Lang went 
as on in his uſual Method of paying extraordinary Prices 
0 to bingers, Dancers, and other exotick Per- 
ny Dr which were as conſlantly deducted out of 
Ws the ſinking Salaties of his Actors: Tlis true his AQtors, 


perhaps, 14 not deſerve much more, than he gave 
them; yet, N have related, it js plain he choſe 
not to be troubled, With ſuch, as viſibly had deſerved 
more! For it ſeems he had nut purchas'd his ſhare of 
the Patent, to mend the Stage, but to make Money of 
itt Ani to fay '1'ruth, his Senſe of every thing to be 
ſiewn there, Was much upon a Level, with the Tafle 
bf the Multitude, whoſe Opinien, and wheſe Money 
weightd with him full as inueh, as that of the bet 
ludges, His Pelut was te pleale the Majority, who, 
touſd more eaſily comprehend any thing they „av, 
than the Qaintieſt things, that could be ſaid to them, 
But in this Notion he kept no medium ſor in my Me- 
mory, he carry'd it ſo far, that he was (ſome few 
Years before this time) actually dealing for an extraor- 
—y large Elephant, at a certain Sum, for every 
Day he might think fit 1 ſhew the tractable Genius 

2 0 
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of that vaſt quiet Creature, in any _ or Farce, 
in the Theatre (then ſtanding) in — arden, But 
from the Jealouſy, which ſo formidable a Rival had 
ra is'd in his Dancers, and by his Bricklayer's aſſurin 

him, that if the Walls were to be open'd wide enou : 
for it's Entrance, it might endanger the fall of the 
Houſe, he gave up his Project, and with it, ſo hope- 
ful a Proſpect of making the Receipts of the Stage 
run higher than all the Wit, and Force Gf the bel 
Writers had ever yet rais'd them to. 

About the ſame time of his being under this Diſap- 
pointment, he put in practice another Project of 4 
new, though not of ſo bold a Nature; which was his 
introducing a Set of Rope dancers, into the ſame 'Thea. 
ire; for the firlt Day of Whoſe Performance, he had 

ven ut ſome Play, in which, 1 had a material Patt: 
Dat I was hardy enough to go into the Pit, and ac 
quainted the Spectators near me, that I hop'd, they 
Would net think it a Mark of my Diſreſpe to t f, 
if I deelin'd aQting upon any Stage, that 1,48 bt ought 
to ſo low a Diſgrace, as Curt Was like 4 1% b. {aut 
Day's Rntertalnment, My Excuſ# was fo well taken 
that I never after found any I] Conſequences, or heard 
of the leaſt Diſapprobation of it and the whole Body 
of Actors too, proteſting againſt ſuch an Abuſe of 
their Profeſſion, dur cautious Maſter was too much 4 
larm'd, und intimidated to repent It. 

After what I have ſaid, It will be no Wonder, that 
all due Regards to the original Uſe, and Inſtitutlon of 
the Stage, ſhould be utterly loſt, or neglected! Nor 
was the Conduct of this Menager eaſily to be ulter d, 
While he had found the Secret of making Money, out 
of Diſorder and Confuſion; For however ſtrange it 
may ſeem, I have often obſerv'd him inclin'd to be 
chearful, in the Diſtreſſes of his Theatrical Afﬀairi, 
and equally reſery'd and penſive, when they went 
ſmoothly forward with a viſible Profit, Upon a Run 
c_ Audiences, he was more frighted to be thought 
a Gainer, which might make him accountable to 0- 


thers, than be was dejected with bad Houſes, which 
| at 


0 
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at worſt, he knew would make others accountable to 
him: And as, upon a moderate Computation, it can- 
not be ſuppos'd, that the conteſted Accounts of a twenty 
Years Wear and Tare, in a Play-houſe, could be fairly 
adjuſted by a Maſter in Chancery, under four-ſcore 
Years more, it will be no Surprize, that by the Neglect, 
or rather the Diſcretion of other Proprietors, in not 
throwing away good Money after bad, this Hero of a 
Menager, who alone ſupported the War, ſhould in 
time ſo fortify himſelf by Delay, and ſo tire his Fne- 
mies, that he became ſole Monarch of his Theatrical 
Empire, and left the quiet Poſſeſſion of it, to his Suc- 
ceſſors. 

If theſe Facts ſeem too trivial for the Attention of a 
ſenſible Reader, let it be conſidet'd, that they are not 
choſen FiAtions, to eee, but Truths neceſfary to 
inform him, under What low Shifts, and Difgraces, 
what Dif ders and Revelutlens the Stage labour'd, 
before it could recover that Strength, and Reputation 
wherewlith it began te flouriſh, towards the latter Fn 
ef Qyeen Anne's Reign and which It eentinu'd to 
enjoy, for a Ceurſe of twenty Years following. But 
I;t us reſume our Account of the new Settlement, In 


the Hay: Mar, 


It may be a natural Queſtlon, why the AﬀRars, 
whom 8*v/ney brought over to his Undertaking, in 


the Hay: Market, would tie themſelves down to limited 


Salarier ? for though he, us their Menager was oblig'd 


to make them certain Payments, it was not certain 


that the Receipts would enable him ta do it 3 and fince 
their own Induſtry was the only viſible Fund they had 
to depend upon, why would they not, for that Reaſon, 


infift upon their being Sharer» as well of poſſible Pro- 


fits, as 'Loſſei} How far in this Point, they acted 
right, or wrong, will appear from the following Stats 
their Caſe, 

It mult firſt be confider'd, that this Scheme of their 
Deſertion, was all concerted, and put in execution in 
a Week's Time, which ſhort warning might make 
them overlook that Circumſtance, and the ſudden 
Proſpe & of being deliver'd from having ſeldom 
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more, than half their Pay was a Contentment that 
had bounded all their farther Views. Beſides, as there 
could be no room to doubt of their receiving their full 
Pay, previous to any Profits, that might be reap'd by 
their Labour, and as they had no great Reaſon to ap. 
rehend thoſe Profits could exceed their reſpective ga. 
Arles, ſo fat as to make them repine at them, they 
might think it but reaſonable, to let the Chance of 
any extrabtdinary Gain te be on the Side of thelr Lea. 
der, and Direftor, Dut farther, as this Scheme had 
the Approbation of the Court, theſe Actors, In feall⸗ 
1. had It not, in thelr Power to alter any Part of it; 

nd what Indue'd the Court to encourage It, was, 
Shat by having the "Theatre, and its Menager more 
Imme ney ependent on the Power of the Lord 
Chamberlain, it was not doubted but the Stage would 
be recovered Into ſuch @ Reputation, as might now 
do Honour, to that abſolute Command, which the 
Crone, or its Officers ſeem'd always fond of having 
over it. 

Here, to ſet the Conſtitution of the Stage in a clear 
Light, it may not be fmiſs, to look back & little on 
the Power of a Lord Chamberlain, which, as may 
have been obſerv'd, in all Changes of the Theatrical 
Government, has been the main Spring without which 
no Scheme, of what kind ſoever, could he ſet in Mo. 
tion, My Intent is not to enquire how far, by Law, 
this Power has been limited, or extended z but merely 
as an Hiſtorian, to relate Facts, to gratify the Curious, 
and then leave them to their own Reflections: This, 
1400, I am the more inclin'd to, becauſe there is no one 
Circumſtance, which has affected the Stage, wherein 
ſo many Spectators, from thoſe of the higheſt Rank, 
10 thg Vulgar, have ſeem'd more poſitively knowing, 
or Jefs inform'd in. 

Though in all the Letters Patent, for acting Plays, 
Ve. ſince K. Charles the Firs Time, there has — no 
mention of the Lord Chamberlain, or of any Subordi- 
nation to his Command, or Authority- -- yet it was 
ill taken for granted, that no Letters Patent, — 


«- 
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the bare Omiſſion of ſuch a great Officet's Name, could 
have ſuperſeded, of taken out of his Hands, that 
Power, which Time out of Mind, he always had ex- 
ercls'd over the Theatre. The common Opinions then 
abroad were, that it the Profeſſion of Actors Was uns 
lawful, it was not in the Power of the Crown to II- 
eenſe {tz and, If It were not unlawful, It ought to be 
free, and independent, as other Prefefflens; and that 
6 Patent to exerciſe It, was only an honorary Favour, 
from the Crown, to give It a Better Grace of Recom= 
mendation to the Publick, But as the Truth of this 
Queltion ſeem'd to be wrapt In a great deal of Obſeu⸗ 


| 
| 
| rity, in the old Laws made in former Relgne, relate 
0 Ing to Players, We, It may be no Wonder, that the 
| belt Companies of Actors ſhould be deſſ tous of taking 
d Shelter under the viſible Power of a Lord Chamber- 
1 lain, wha they knew had, at his Pleaſure, favour'd 
0 and protected, or born hard upon them: But be all 
g this as It may, a Lord Chamberlain (from whenceſa- 
ever his Power might be deriv'd) had, till of later 
ar Years, had always un implicit Obedience paid to it: I 
on ſhall now give ſome ſew Inſtances, in what manner it 
ay was exercis'd, 
cal What appear'd to be moſt reaſonable, under his 
ſeh Cognizince was the licenſing, or refuſing new Plays, 
los or ſtriking out what might be thought offenſive in 
W. them; Which Province had been, for many Years, 
ely aflign'd to his inferior Officer, the Maſter of the Re- 
us, vels; yet was not this Licenſe irrevocable; for ſeveral 


Plays, though acted, by that Permiſſion, had been fi- 
lenced afterwards. The firſt Inſtance of this kind, 
that common Fame has delivered down to us, is that 
nk, * of the Maid's Tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, 


ing, which was forbid in King Charles the Seconds time, 
by an Order from the Lord Chamberlain. For what 
lays, Reaſon this Interdiction was laid upon it, the Politicks 


n no of thoſe Days, have only left us to gueſs. Some ſaid, 
ordi- that the killing of the King, in that Play, while the 

tragical death of King Charles the Firſſ, was then ſo 
freſh in People's Memory, was an Object too or- 
nbly impious, for a publick Entertainment. What 
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makes this ConJeQure feem to have fome Feundatlen, 
Is that the celebrated Wa/ler, in Compliment to that 
Court, alter'd the laſt AQ of this Play (which is 
rinted at the End of his Work:) and gave it @ new 
ataſtrophe, wherein the Life of the King is loyally 
| fav'd, and the Ludy'sMatter made up, with a lels ter- 
Nble Reparation, Others have given out, that a tc. 
enting Miſtreſs, in a romantick Revenge of her Di. 
onour, killing the King, in the very Bed he expected 
her to come into, was ſhewing a too dangerous Exam- 
le to other Fvadnes, then ſhining at Court, in the 
ame Rank of royal Diſtinction; who, if ever their 
Conſciences {ſhould have run equally mad, might have 
had frequent Opportunities of putting the Expiation of 
their Frailty, into thelike Execution. But this I doubt 


is too deep a Speculation, or too ludicrous a Reaſon; to 


be rely'don; it being well known, that the Ladies, 
then in favour, were not ſo nice, in their Nations, as 
to think their Preferment their Diſhonour, or their 
Lover a Tyrant: Beſides, that eaſy Monarch lov'd his 
Roſes, without Thorns; nor do we hear, that he 
much choſe, to be himſelf the firſt Gatherer of them. 

The Lucius F unius Brutus of Nat. Lee, was, in the 
ſame Reign, ſilenc'd after the third Day of acting it; 
it being objected that the Plan, and Sentiments of it 
had too boldly vindicated, and might enflame Repub- 
lican Principles. 

A Prologue (by Dryden) to the Propheteſi, was for 
bid by the Lord Dorſet, after the firſt Day of its being 
ſpoken. This happen'd whenKi1gW.1liam wadproſecu- 
ting the War, in Teland. It muſt be confeſs'd, that 
this Prologue had ſome familiar, metaphorical Sneers, 
at the Revolution itſelf ; and as the Poetry of it wa 
good, the Offence of it was leſs pardonable. 

The Tragedy of Mary Queen of Scotland, had been 
offer'd to the Stage twenty Years before it was aQted: 
But from the profound Penetration of the Maſter of 
the Revels, who ſaw political Spectres in it, that 
never appear'd in the Preſentation, it had lain, {0 
long upon the Hands of the Author; who had at * 
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the good Fortune to prevail with a Nobleman, to fa- 
| vour his Petition te Queen Wane, for Permiſſion te 
have it ated: The Qyeen had the Geodneſb 10 refer 
] the Merit of his Play, te the Opinion ef that noble 
, Perſon, although he was not her Majeſty's Lord Cham 
ö berlain z upon whoſe Report of its being, every way, 
' an innocent Piece, it was ſoon after atted with 8uGe 


| cel3, 

. Reader, by your Leave---- I will but juſt ſpeak a 
d Word, or two to any Author, that has not yet writ 
| one Line of his next Play, and then I will come to 
ie my point again What I would ſay to him, is this 
Ir Sir, before you ſet Pen to Paper, think well, and prin» 
e cipally of your Deſign, or chief action, towards which. 
of every Line you write ought to be drawn, as to its 
bt Centre: If we can ſay of your fineit Sentiments, 

0 This, or That might be left out, without maiming 

s, the Story you would tell us, depend upon it, that fine 

ag thing is ſaid ina wrong Place: and though you may 

it urge, that a bright Thought is not ro ve reſiſted, you 

ui will not be able to deny, that thoſe very fine Lines 


he would be much finer, if you could find a proper Oc- 


m. caſion for them : Otherwiſe you will be thought to 
he take leſs Advice from Ariftotle, or Horace, than from 
It; Poet Bays in the Rehearſal, who very ſmartly ſays---- 
it What the Devil is the Plot good for, but to bring in 
ab- fine things? Compliment the Taſte of your Hearers, 

as much as you pleaſe with them, provided they be- 
OF long to your Subject, but don't like a dainty Preacher, 
ing who has his Eye more upon this World, than the next, 
CU- leave your text for them. When your Fable is good, 
hat every part of it will coſt you much leſs Labour, to 
ers, keep your Narration alive, than you will be forced to 
was beltow upon thoſe elegant Diſcourſes, that are not ab- 

ſolutely conducive to your Cataſtrophe, or main Pur- 
een pole : Scenes of that kind, ſhew but at beſt, the un- 
ed: profitable or injudicious Spirit of a Genius. It is but a 


- of melancholy Commendation of a fine Thought, to ſay, 
that when we have heard it, Well! but what's all this to the 
% Purpoſe? Take therefore in ſome part, Example by 
lalt, WW the Author laſt mention'd! There are three __ of 
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Scots, which tho' they are all written in the molt bar. 
ren, barbarous Style, that was ever able to keep poſſeſ. 
fion of the Stage, have all intereſted the Hearts of his 
Auditors, To what then could this Succeſs be owing, 
but to the intrinſick, and naked Value of the well- con- 
ducted Lales, he has ſimply told us? 'T here is ſome. 
thing, ſo happy in the Diſpoſition of all his Fables; all 
his chief Characters are thrown into ſuch natural Cir. 
cumſtances of Diftreſs, that their Miſery, or Affliction 
wants very little Aſſiſtance from the Ornaments of Stile, 
or Words to ſpeak them. When a ſkilful! Actor is ſo 
fityated, his bare plaintive Tone of Voice, the Cat 
of Sorrow from his Eye, his ſlowly graceful Geſture, 
his humble Sighs of Reſignation under his Calamities: 
All theſe, I ſay, are ſometimes without a 'I ongue, e- 
qual to the ſtrongeſt Hoquence. At ſuch a time, the 
attentive Auditor ſupplies from his own Heart, what- 
ever the Poet's Language may fall ſhort of, in Expreſ- 
ſion, and melts himſelf into every Pang of Humanity, 
x _ the like Misfortunes in real Lite could bave in- 
pir'd, 

And what I have obſerv'd, whenever ſee a Tragedy 
defective in its Fable, let there be never ſo many fire 
Lines it; I hope I ſhall be forgiven, if I impute that 
Def:&, to the Idleneſs, the weak Judgment, or bar- 
ren Invention of the Author, 

If 1 ſhould be aſk'd, why I have not always, my a 
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ſelf, follow'd the Rules 1 would impoſe upon others; et 
I can only anſwer, that whenever I have not, I lie e- b 
qually open to the ſame critical Cenſure. But having W 
often oblerv'd a better than ordinary Stile thrown away, at 
upon the looſe, and wandering Scenes of an ill cheten F 
Story, | imagin'd theſe Oblervations might convicce W 
lome fu'ure Author, of how great Advantage a Fable pe 
well plann'd muſt be to a Man of any tolerable Genius. U 

All this, I own, is leading my Reader out of the at 
way; But if he has as much Time upon his Hands, he 
as [ have, (provided we are neither of us tir'd) it may O. 


be equally to the Purpoſe, what he reads, 1 what WY ka 
write 
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1 write of, But as I have no Obje@ion to Method, 
when it is not troubleſom, I return to my Subject. 
Hitherto we have ſeen no very unreaſonable In- 
ſtance of this abſolute Power of a Lord Chamberlain, 
though we were to admit, that no one knew of any 
real Law, or Conſtruction of Law, by which this power 
was given him. I ſhall now offer ſome Facts relating 
to it of a more extraordinary Nature, which I leave 


] my Reader to givea Name to. | 

1 About the middle of King William's Reign, an Or- 
0 der of the Lord Chamberlain was, then, ſubſiſting, 
& that no Actor of either Company, ſhould preſume to 
, go from one, to the other, without a Diſcharge from 
F their reſpective Me.agers, and the Permiſſion of the 
ee Lord Chamberlain. Notwithſtanding ſuch Order, 
e Poauel being uneaſy, at the Favour, IVilks, was then 
t- riſing into, had without ſuch Diſcharge, left the Dru- 


pl. ty Lane Theatre, and engag'd himſelf to that of Lin« 
y. colns- Inn-· Fields: but by what follows, it will appear, 
n- that this Order was not ſo much intended, to do both 
of them good, as to do, that which the Court chiefly 
favour'd ( Lincolns-Inn Fields) no harm. For when 
Pow-l grew diſſatisfy*d at his Station there too, he re- 
turr'd to Drury: Lane (as he had before gone from it) 
without a Diſcharge: But halt a little! here, on this 
ſide of the Queſtion, the Order was to ſtand, in force, 
and the ſame Offence againſt it now, was not to be 
equally paſs'd over. He was the next Day taken up 
by a Meſſenger, and confin'd to the Porter's Lodge, 
where, to the beſt of my Remembrance, he remain'd 
about two Days; when the Menagers of Linco/ns- [nx- 
Fields, not thinking an Actor of his lonſe Character 
worth their farther 'Trouble, gave him up; though 
perhaps he was releay'd, for ſome better Reaſon, 
Upon this Occaſion, the next Day, behind the Scenes, 
at Dyury-Lane, a Perſon of great Quality, in m 
hearing, enquiring of Powel, into the Nature of his 
Offence, after he had heard it, told him, That if he 
kad had Patience, or Spirit enough, to have Raid — 
N- 
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Confinement, till he had given him Notice of it, he 
would have found him a handſomer way of coming 
out of it. | 

Another Time the ſame Actor, Powel, was pro. 
vok'd at Vill's Coffee-houſe, in a Diſpute about the 
Play-houſe Affairs, to ſtrike a Gentleman, whoſe Fa- 
mily had been ſometimes maſters of it; a Complaint of 
this Inſolence was, in the Abſence of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, immediately made to the Vice-Chamberlain, 
who ſo highly reſented it, that he thought himſelf 
bound in Honour, to carry his power of redreſſing it, 
as far as it could poſſibly go: For Powel having a part 
in the Play, that was acted the Day after; the Vice. 
Chamberlain ſent an Order to ſilence the whole Com. 
any, for having ſuffer'd Poavel to appear upon the 
Stage, before he had made that Gentleman Satisfadti. 

on, although the Maſters of the Theatre had had no 
Notice of Peau Miſbehaviour : However, this Or. 
der was obey'd, and remain'd in force for two or three 
Days, till the ſame Authority was pleas'd or adviy'd, 
to revoke it. From the Meaſures this _ Gentle- 
man took for his Redreſs, it may be judg'd how far 
it was taken for granted, that a Lord Chamberlain 
had an abſolute Power over the Theatre, 

I ſhall now give an Inſtance of an Actor, who had 
the Reſolution to land upon the Defence of his L. 
1 againſt the ſame Authority, and was reliev'd 

t. 

= the ſame King's Reign, Dogget, who though, 
from a ſevere Exactneſs in his Nature, he could be 
ſeldom pag only in any Theatre, where Irregularity 
not to ſay Injuſtice, too often prevail'd, yet in tht 

rivate Conduct of his Affairs, he was a prudent, 

oneſt Man. He therefore took an uſual Care, whet 
he return'd to act under the Patent, in Drury. Lan, 
to have his Articles drawn firm and binding: Bu JW $ 

—_ ſome Reaſon to think the Patentes had not 
dealt fairly with him, he quitted the Stage, and 
would act no more, rather chuſing to loſe his What " 
ever uniatizty'd, Demands, than go through th * 
chargeable e 
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chargeable, and tedious Courſe of the Law to recover 
it, But the Patentee, who (from other People's Judg- 
ment) knew the Value of him, and who wanted too, 
to have him ſooner back, than the Law could poſſibly 
bring him, thought the ſurer way would be, to 
defire a ſhorter Redreſs from the Authority of the Lord 
Chamberlain. Accordingly upon his Complaint, a 
Meſſenger was immediately diſpatch'd to Noravich, 
where Dogget then was, to bring him up, in Cuſtody: 
But doughty Dogget, who had money in his Pocket, 
and the Cauſe of Liberty at his Heart, was not, in 
the leaſt, intimidated, by this formidable Summons. 


art 

ce He was obſerv'd to obey it, with a particular Chear- 

"m- fulneſs, entertaining his fellow Traveller, the Meſſen- 
the ger, all the way in the Coach (for he had proteſted a- 

Ki. aintt riding) with as much Humour, as a Man of his 
no Flutnel might be capable of —_ And as he 
Or. ſound his Charges were to be defray'd, he, at ever 


Inn, call'd for the beſt Dainties the Country could af- 


d, tord, or a pretended weak Appetite could digeſt, At 
tle- this Rate they jollily roll'd on, more with the Air of 
far a Jaunt, than a Journey, or @ party of Pleaſure, than 


of a poor Devil in durance, Upon his arrival in 
Town, he immediately apply'd to the Lord Chief 
Jultice Holt, for his Habeas Corpus, As his Caſe was 
ſomething particular, that eminent, and learned Mi- 
niſter of the Law took a particular Notice of it: For 
Dogget was not only diſcharg'd, but the Proceſs of his 
Confinement (according to common Fame) had a Cen- 
ſure paſs'd upon it, in Court, which I doubt, I am 


ai not Lawyer enough to repeat! To conclude, the offi- 
the cious Agents in this Affair finding, that, in Dagger, 
lent, they had miſtaken their Man, were mollify'd into 
vheo milder proceedings, and (as he afterwards told me) 


wiſper'd ſomething, in his Ear, that took away Dag 
get's farther Unealineſs about it, 

By thele Inſtances we ſee how naturally Power only 
founded on Cuſtom, is apt, where the Law is 
lilent, to run into Exceſſes, and while it laudably pre. 
th ends to govern others, how hard it is to govern it- 
able, elf. But ſince the Law * lately open\( its _ 

an 
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and has ſaid plainly, that ſome part of this Power to 
overn the Theatre ſhall be, and is plac'd in a proper 

erſon ; and as it is evident, that the power of that 
white Staff, ever ſince it has been in the noble Hand, 
that now holds it, has been uſed with the utmoſt Le. 
nity, I would beg leave of the murmuring Multitude, 
who frequent the I heatre, to offer them a ſimple Que. 
ſion or two, wie. Pray Gentlemen, how came you, 
or rather your Forefathers never to be mutinous, upon 
any of the occaſional Facts I have related? And why 
have you been ſo often tumultuous, upon a Law's be. 
ing made, that only confirms a leſs Power, than wa 
formerly exercis'd, without any Law to ſupport it? 
You cannot ſure, ſay, ſuch Diſcontent is either jul, 
or natural, unleſs you allow it a Maxim in your bo. 
liticks, that power exercis'd aviehout Law, is a leh 
Grievance, than the ſame Power exercis'd according 
to law |! 

Having thus given the cleareſt View I was able, f 
the uſual Regard paid to the Power of a Lord Cham. 
berlain, the Reader will more eaſily conceive, what 
Influence, and Operation that Power muſt naturally 
have, in all Theatrical Revolutions; and particularly 
in the complete Re-union of both Companies, which 
happen'd in the Year following, | 
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8 Some Chimerical Thoughts of making the 
ue. Stage uſeful: Some, to its Reputation, 
ou, The Patent unprofitable, to all the Pro- 
pon prietors, but one, A fourth Part of it 
6 given away to Colonel Brett. A Dipreſ- 
0 Jon to bis Memory, The two Companies 


it of Actors re-united, by his Intereſt, and 
ul, Menagement. The fir® Direction of 
ef Opera's only, given to My Swiney, 


ROM the Time, that the Company of AQors, 


of in the Hay Market, was recruited with thoſe from 
_ Drury-Lane, and came into the Hands of their new 
Vhat Director, Savincy, the Theatre for three or four Years 
ally following, ſuffer'd ſo many Convulſions, and was 


thrown every other Winter under ſuch different In. 
terelts, and Menagement, before it came to a firm and 
laſting Settlement, that I am doubtful, if the molt ein- 
did Read will have Patience, to go through a full, 
and fair Account of it: And yet | would fain flatter 
ty ſelf, that thoſe, who are not too wiſe, to frequent 
the Theatre (or have Wit enough to diltinguith What 
ſort of 1 there, either de Heneur, er Diſgrace to 
I may think their national Diverſion ne eentempti» 

„ h for a mere able Hillorian, than 1 pretend 
t bei If [ have any partleular Qualification, for the 
Talk, more than another, it ls that I have been an sen- 
lar Witneſs of the ſeveral Fats, that are to fill up the 
reſt of my Volume and am, perhaps, the only Per- 
fon living (however n“ from whom the ſame 
Materlale dan be collected! but let them come from 
whom they may, whether, at beſt, they will be worth 
reading! perhaps a | udgment may be better form'd ak- 
ter @ patient Peruſal of * following Digreſſion, 

. 


In 
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In whatever cold Eſteem, the Stage may be, among 
thewiſe, and powerful ; it is not ſo much u Reproach, 
to thoſe, who contentedly enjoy it in its loweſt Con. 
dition, as that Condition of it, is to thoſe, who (though 
they cannot but kngw, to how valuable a publick Uſe, 
a Theatre, well eſtabliſh'd, might be rais'd) yet in 
o many civiliz'd Nations, have neglected it. This per. 
haps will be call'd thinking my own wiſer, than all 
the wiſe Heads, in Europe, But I hope a more hum. 
ble Senſe will be given to it; at leaſt I only mean, 
that if ſo many Governments have their Reaſons, for 
their Diſregard of their 'Theatres, thoſe Reaſons may 
be deeper, than my Capacity has yet been able to 
dive into: If therefore my ſimple Opinion is a wrong 
one, let the Singularity of it 1 * me: And though 
Jam only buildin a Theatre n the Air, it is there, 
however, at ſo little Expence, and in ſo much better 
a Tuſte, than any 1 have yet ſeen, that I eannot help 
ſayin of it, as a Wiſer man did (It may be) upon 4 
Wiſer Occaſion : 


, quid avi vedtine (fil 
Candida 1 A —— ö Her. 


Glye me leave te play, with my Preſect, In Faney, 

I fay then, that as I allaw nothing is more liable 10 
debaſe and corrupt the Minds of a People, than a f. 
centious Theatre 1 ſa under a juſt, and proper Eſtabliſh 
ment, it were poſſible to make it, as apparently the 
School of Manners, and of Virtue, Were 1 to col. 
left all the Arguments, that might be given for my 
Opinion, or to enforce it b A Proo{s, it 
might ſwell this ſhort Digreſſion to a Volume; I hall 
therefore truſt the Validity of what I have laid down, 
to a ſingle Fact, that may be till freſh, in the Memo- 
ry of many living Spectators. When the Tragedy 
of Cato was firlt ated, let us call to mind the no- 
ble Spirit of Patriotiſm, which that Play then 
infur'd into the Breaſts of a free People, that crowd- 
el to it; with what affecting Force, was that molt 


elevated of Human Virtues recommended? Even 


the 
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the falſe Pretenders to it felt an unwilling Conviction, 
and made it a Point of Honour to be foremoſt, in their 
Approbation ; and this too at a Time, when the fer- 
mented Nation had their different Views of Govern- 
ment. Yet the ſublime Sentiments of Liberty in tha: 


. venerable Character, rais'd in every ſenſible Hearer 


ſuch conſcious Admiration, ſuch compell'd Aſſent to 
the Conduct of a ſuffering Virtue, as even demanded 
two almoſt iri«concileable Parties to embrace, and 
join in their equal Applauſes of it, Now not to take 
from the Merit of the Writer, had that Play never 
come to the Stage, how much of this valuable Effect 
of it muſt have been loſt ? Tt then could have had no 
more immediate Weight with the Publick, than our 
poring upon the mäny ancient Authors, through 
whoſe Worles the ſame Sentiments have been, perhaps, 
leſs profitubly diſpers'd, tho! amongſt Millions of Rea- 
ders! but bv bringing ſuch Sentiments to the Theatre, 
and into Action, What a ſuperior Luſtre did they (hine 
with } There Cats breath'd again in Life; and the! 
he periſh in the Cauſe of Liberty, his Virtue was 
vitorious, and left the 'Vriumph of it in the Heart 
of every melting Spettater, If Effects like theſe, are 
laudable n if the Reprelentation of ſueh Plays ean enr= 
ry Conviction with ſo mueh Pleaſure, to the Under» 
ttanding, have they not valtly the Advantage of any 
other human Helps to Eloquence }} What equal Me» 
thod can be found to lead or ſtimulate the Mind, ta 
a quicker Senſe of "Truth, and Virtue, or warm a 
People into the Love and Practice of ſuch Principles, 
as might be at once a Defence, and Honour to their 
Country ? In what ſhape could we liſten to Virtue 
with equal Delight or Appetite of Inſlrugtion ? The: 
Mind of Man is naturally free, and when he is com- 
pell'd, or menac'd into any Opinion that he does 
not readily conceive, he is more apt to doubt the 
Truth of jt, than when his Capacity. is led by De- 
light into Evidence and Reaſon. To preſerve a Thea» 
tre in this Strength, and Purity of Morals, is, I grant, 
what the wiſeſt Nations, have not been able to per- 
petuate, or to tranſmit W their Polterity : But 

3 this 
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this DifReulty will rather heighten, than take from the 
Honour of the Theatre: The greateſt Empires have de. 
eay'd, for want of proper Heads to guide them, and the 
Ruins of them ſometimes have been the Subject of H hea: 
tres, that could not be, themſelves exempt, from az 
various Revolutions : Yet may not the molt natural 
Inferetice from all this be, That the Talents requiſite 
to form good Actors, great Writers, and true 5 dies, 
Were like thoſe of wile and Memorable Minillers, as 
well the Gifts of Fortune as 3f Nature, and not al: 
ways ts be found; in a) Elimes er Ages. Of tab 
there be & ſtrenger modern 1ividenee of the Value tf 
dramatick Performances, than that in MANY COUNFric, 
where the papal Religion prevails, the hely Policy 
(though it allows net fe an Afar Chriſtian Hurial) is 
iv cenſriens of the Uſefylneſs of, his Art, it will fre. 
quently take in the Aſſiſtance of the Theatre, to give 
even Sacred Hiſtary in a Tragedy, a Recommendation 
de the more pathetick Regard of their People, How 
can ſuch Principles, in the Face of the World, refuſe 
the Bones of a Wretch the loweſt Benefit of Chriſtian 
Charity, after having admitted his Profeſſion (for 
which they deprive him of that Charity) to ſerve the 
ſolemn Purpoſes of Religion? How far then iz this 
Religious Inhumanity ſhort of that famous Painter's, 
who, to make his Crucifix a Maſter-piece of Nature, 
ſtabb'd the innocent Hireling, from whoſe Body he 

drew it; and having heighten'd the holy Portrait, 
with his laſt Agonies of Life, then ſent it to be the 
conſecrated Ornament of an Altar ? Though we have 
only the Authority of common Fame, for this Story, 
yet be it true, or falſe, the Compariſon will ill 
juſt. Or let me aſk another Queſtion more humanly 
political. 

How came the Athenians to lay ont an Hundred 
Thouſand Pounds, upon the Decorations of one fingle 
Tragedy of Shen? Not ſure, as it was merely a 
Spectacle for Idleneſs, or Vacancy of Thought to 
gape at, but becauſe it was the moſt rational, molt in- 
ſtructive, and delightful Compoſition, - that human 
Wit had yet arriv'd at; and conſequently the moſt 

; worthy 
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worthy to be the Entertainment of a wiſe, and warlike 
Nation : And it may be {till a Queſtion, whether the 
Supboeler Infpir'd this Publick Spirit, or this Publlele 
Spirit Inſpir'd the SopBertes P 3 

But alas! as the Power of giving, or receiving ſuch 
— N from either of theſe Cauſes, hems provi 
well at an End; now 1 have ſhot my Bolt, | ſhall 
deſcend to talk more like a Man of the Age | live in + 
For; indeed; What is all this te & common Fg 
Reader ? Why vuly as Fhnleſpear terme Hmmm: 
Caviare #4 te Multit#ds | Honelt es Tree will 
tell yo that if he Were te believe what | have faid 
of the Atbeutant; he is at molt but afanith'd af it; 
but that if the twentieth Part ef the Sum I. have 
mention'd were te be apply gut gf gur publick Me- 
ney, ta the fletting off the beſt Tragedy, the niceff 
Noddle in the Nation could produce, it wauld pre- 
bably raiſe the Paſſions higher in thoſe. that did Naz 
like it, than in thoſe that Fa it might as likely meet 
with an Inſurrection, as the Applauſe of the People, 
and ſo, mayhap, be fitter for the Subject of a Trage- 
dy, than for a Publick Fund to ſupport it.. 
Truly, Mr. Trott, I cannot but own, that Jam very 
much of your Opinion: I am only concern'd, that 
the Theatre has not a better Pretence to the Care and 
further Conſideration of thoſe Governments, where it 
is tolerated ; but as what I have ſaid will not proba- 
ly do it any great Harm, I hope I have not put you out 
of Patience, by throwing a few good Wiſhes after an 
old Acquaintance, 

To conclude this Digreſſion, If, for the Support of 
the Stage, what is generally ſhewn there, muſt be low- 
er'd to the Taſte 1 common Spectators; or if it is in- 
conſiſtent with Liberty, to mend that vulgar Taſte, by 
making the Multitude leſs merry there; or by aboliſh- 
ing every low and ſenſeleſs Jollity, in which the Un- 
derſtanding can have no Share; whenever, I ſay, ſuch 
is the State of the Stige, it will be as often liable, to un- 
anſwerable Cenſure, and manifeſt Diſgraces. Yet there 
was a Time, not yet out of many People's Memory, 
when it ſubſiſted upon its own rational Labours; when 

| even 
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eyen Succeſs attended an Attempt to reduce? it te De. 
eeney and when Ackers themſelves were hardy 
enoufſh to hazard thelr Intereſt, In purſult of fo daf. 
gerous a Reformation, And this Criſis, 1 am myſelf 
as impatient, as any tir'd Reader ean be to arrive at, 
I ſhall therefore endeavour to lead him the ſhorteſt 
way to it, But as Tama little jealous of the badneſi 
of the Road, I muſt reſerve to myſelf the Liberty of 
calling upon wy Matter, in my Way, for a little Re. 
freſhment to whatever Company may have the Curio. 
fity, or Goodneſs, to go along with me. 

When the ſole menaging Patentee at Drury · Lane, 
for ſeveral Years could never be perſuaded or driven to 
any Account with the Adventurers; Sir Thomas Skip- 
with (who, if I am rightly inform'd, had an equal 
Share with him) grew ſo weary of the Affair, that he 
actually made a Preſent of his entire Intereſt in it, up- 
on the following Occaſion. 

Sis Thomas happen'd, in the Summer preceding the 
Re-union of the Companies, to make a Viſit to an inti. 
mate Friend of his, Colonel Brett, of Sandyavell, in 
Glouceſterſhire ; where the Pleaſantneſs of the Place, 
and the agreeable manner of paſſing his Time there, 
had rais'd him to ſuch a Gallantry of Heart, that, in 
return to the Civilities of his Friend the Colonel, he 
made him an Offer of his whole Right in the Patent ; 
but not to over rate the Value of his Preſent, told him 
he himſelf had made nothing of it, theſe ten Years ; 
But the Colonel (he ſaid) being a greater Favourite of 
the People in Power, and (as he believ'd) among the 
Actors too, than himſelf was, might think of ſome 
Scheme, to turn it to Advantage, and iu that Light, 
if he lik'd it, it was at his Service, After a great 
deal of Raillery on both Sides of what Sir Thos 
mas had vet made of it, and the particular Advanta- 
ges the Colonel was likely to make of itz they came 
to a laughing Reſolution, That an inſtrument ſhould 
be drawn the next Morning, of an ablolute Conveyance 
of the Premiſles. A Gentleman ot the Law, well known 
to them both, happening to be a Guell there, at the ſame 

| time, 
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Ame, the next Day predue'd the Deed, according to 
hi inftruftions, in the Preſence of whom, and of 
others, Itw as fign'd, ſeal'd, and deliver'd, to the Pur 
poſe therein contain'd, 

This Tranſactlen may be another Inſtance (as I 
have elſewhere obſerv'd) at haw low a Value, the In- 
tereſt, in a Theatrical Lleenſe were then held! tho! it 
was viſible, from the Succeſs of Sqwiney in that _ 
Year, that with tolerable Menagement, they could, 
at no time, have fail'd of being a profitable Purchaſe. 

The next Thing to be conſider d was, what the 
Colonel ſhould do with his new I heatrical Commiſ- 
ſion, which, in another's Poſſeſſion, had been of ſo 
little Importance. Here it may be neceſſary to pre- 
miſe, that this Gentleman was the firſt of any Conſi- 
deration, fince my coming to the Stage, with whom I 
had contra ct ed a Perſonal Intimacy ; which might be 
the Reaſon, why, in this Debate, my Opinion had 
ſome weight with him : Of this Intimacy too, I am 
the more tempted to talk, from the natural Pleaſure 
of calling back, in Age, the Purſuits, and happy Ar- 
dours of Youth long paſt, which, like the Ideas of a 
delightful Spring, in a Winters Rumination, are 
ſometimes equal to the former Enjoyment of them. 
T ſhall therefore, rather chuſe, in this Place to gra 
tif n_o than my Reader, by ſetting the faireſt 
Side of this Gentleman in view, and by indulging a 
little conſcious Vanity, in ſhewing how early in Life, 
| fell into the Poſſeſſion of ſo q me Companion : 
Whatever Failings he might have to others, he had 
none to me ; nor was he, where he had them, with- 
out his valuable Qualities to ballance or ſoften them. 
Let, then, what was not, to be commended in him, 
reſt with his Aſhes, never to be rak'd into: But 
the friendly Favours I receiv'd from him, while 
living, give me till a Pleaſure, in paying this 
my Mite of my Acknowledgment, in my Power, 
to his Memory, And if my taking this Liberty, 
may find Pardon from ſeveral of his fair Relations, 
till living, for whom I profeſs the utmoſt ry 
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ſpe, it will give me but little Concern, tho' my 

critical Readers ſhould think it all Impertinence, 
This Gentleman, then, Henry, was the eldeſt Son 
of Henry Brett, Eſq; of Convley, in Gloucefterſhire, 
who coming early to his Eſtate of about Two 'Thou- 
ſand a Year, by the uſual Negligences of young Hein, 
had, before this, his eldeſt Son came of Age, ſunk 
it to about half that Value, and that not wholly free 
from Incumbrances, Mr, Brett, whom I am peak. 
ing of, had his Education, and I might ſay ended it, 
at the Univerſity of Oxfird ; for tho' he was ſettled 
ſome time after at the Temple, he ſo little followed 
the Law there, that his Neglect of it, made the 
Law (like ſome of his fair and frail Admirers) very 
often tollow him. As he had an uncommon Share of 
Social Wit, and a handſom Perſon, with a ſanguine 
Bloom in his Complexion, no wonder they perſuad- 
ed him, that he might have a better Chance of For- 
tune, Wy throwing ſuch Accompliſhments, into the 
per orld, than by ſhutting them up in a Study, 
he firſt View, that fires the Head of a young Gen- 
tleman of this modiſh Ambition, juſt broke looſe 
from Buſineſs, is to cut a Figure (as they call it) in 
n Side-box, at the Play, trom whence their next 
Step is to the Green Room behind the Scenes, ſome- 
times their Non ultra. Hither, at laſt then, in this 
hopeful Queſt of his Fortune, came this Gentleman- 
Errant, not doubting but the fickle Dame, while he 
was thus qualify'd to receive her, might be tempted 
to fall into his Lap. And though, poſily, the Charms 
of our Theatrical Nymphs might have their Share, in 
drawing him thither ; yet in my Obſervation, the 
moſt viſible Cauſe of his firſt coming, was a more 
ſincere Paſſion he had conceiy'd for a fair full-bottom'd 
r which I then wore in my firſt Play of the 
Fool in Faſhion, in the Year 1695. For it is to be 
noted, that the Beaux of thoſe Days, were of a quite 
different Caſt, from the modern Stamp, and had more 
of the Statelineſs of the Peacock in their Mien, than 
(which now ſeems to be their higheſt Emulation) the 
pert Air of a Lapwing. Now whatever 1 t 
oſo- 
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Philoſophers may have, for a fine Perriwigz m 
Friend, who was not to deſpiſe the World, but to 
live in it, knew very well, that ſo material an Article 
of Dreſs, upon the Head of a Man of Senſe, if it be- 
came him, could never fail of drawing to him a more 

rtial Regard, and Benevolence, than could poſlibly 

hop'd for, in an ill-made one, This 1 may 
ſoften the grave Cenſure, which ſo youthful a Pur- 
chaſe might otherwiſe have laid upon him: In a 
word, he made his Attack upon this m_— as 
our young Felloys generally do upon a Lady of Plea- 
. firſt, by a few familiar Praiſes of her Perſon, 
and then, a civil Enquiry into the Price of it. But 
upon his obſerving me a little ſurpriz'd at the Levity 
of his Queſtion, about a Fop's Perriwig, he began to 
railly himſelf, with ſo much Wit and Humour, upon 
the Folly of his Fondneſs for it, that he ſtruck me 
with an equal Deſire of granting any thing, in my 
Power, to oblige ſo facetious a Cuſtomer, This fin- 
ular _— of our Converſation, and the mutual 

ughs that enſued upon it, ended in an Agreement, 
to finiſh our Bargain that Night, over a Bottle, 

If it were po ible, the Relation of the happy In- 
diſcretions which paſs'd between us that Night, could 
ive the tenth Part of the Pleaſure, I then receiv'd 
rom them, I could till repeat them with Delight: 
But as it may be doubtful, whether the Patience of a 
Reader may be quite ſo ſtrong, as the Vanity of an 
Author, I ſhall cut it ſhort, by only ſaying, That 
ſingle Bottle was the Sire of many a jolly Dozen, that 
for ſome Years following, like orderly Children, 
whenever they were call'd for, came into the ſame 
Company. Nor indeed, did I think from that time, 
whenever he was to be had, any Evening could be 
agreeably enjoy'd without him. But the long conti- 
nuance of our Intimacy, perhaps, may be thus ac- 
counted for, | 

He who can taſte Wit in another, may, in ſome 
ſort, be ſaid to have it himſelf : Now, as I always had, 
and (I bleſs myſelf for the Folly) Rill.have' a un 
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Reliſh of whatever did, or can give me Delight 
This Gentleman could not but ſee the youthful 1 
I was generally rais'd to, whenever I had the Happi. 
neſs of a Tyte d tfte with him ; and it may be a mooct 
Point, whether Wit is not as often inſpir'd, by a pro. 
r Attention, as by the brighteſt Reply, to it. There. 
ore as he had Wit enough for any two People, and 
I had Attention enough for any four, there could not 
well be — th ſociable Delight on either ſide, 
And tho' it may be true, that a Man of a handſome 
Perſon 1s "we to draw a partial Eax to every thing he 
ſays z yet this Gentleman ſeldom ſald any thing, that 
might not have made a Man of the plaineſt Perſon a. 
reeable Such a continual Deſire to pleaſe, it may 
imagin'd, could not but, ſometimes lead him into 

a little venial Flattery, rather than not ſucceed in it, 
And I, perhaps, might be one of thoſe Flies, that was 
caught in this Honey. As I was, then, a young ſuc. 
ceſsful Author, and an Adtor, in ſome unexpected 
Favour, whether deſervedly or not, imports not ; yet 
ſuch Appearances, at leaſt were plauſible Iretence 
enough, for an amicable Adulation to enlarge upon ; 
and the Sallies of it a leſs Vanity, than mine might 
not have been able to reſiſt. Whatever this Weakneſs on 
my fide might be, I was not alone in it; for I have heard 
a Gentleman of Condition ſay, Who knew the World 
as well as moſt Men that live In it, that let his Diſcte- 
tion be everſomuch upon its guard, he never fell int 
Mr. Brett's Company without being loth to leave it, 
or carrying away a better Opinion of himſelf fron 
it, If his Converſation had this Effect among the 
Men z what mult we ſuppoſe to have been the Cone. 
uence, when he gave it a yet ſofter turn among the 
fair Sex? Here now, a French Novelliſt would tell 
you fifty pretty Lies of him but ns 1 chuſe to be 
tender of Secrets of that ſort, I ſhall only borrow the 
vod Breeding of that Language, and tell you, in: 
ord, that 1 knew ſeveral Inſtances of his being u, 


Homme @ bonne Fortune, But though his frequent 
Succeſſes might generally keep him, from the u. 
ſual Diſquiets of a Lover, he Knew this was a Lit 
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too liquoriſh to laſt ; and therefore had Reflexion e- 
nough, to be govern'd by the Advice of his Friends, 
to turn theſe his Advantages of Nature to a better 
Uſe. | 


Among the many Men of Condition, with whom 


his Converſation had recommended him, to an Inti- 
macy ; Sir Thomas Skipwith had taken a particular 


Inclination to him; and as he had the Advancement 


of his Fortune, at Heart, introduc'd him, where there 


was a Lady, who had enough in her Power, to diſen- 
cumber him of the World, and make him every way, 
eaſy, for Life. 

While he was in purſuit of this Affair, which no 
time was to be loſt (for the Lady was to be in Town 
but for three Weeks) I one Day found him idling be- 
hind the Scenes, before the Play was begun, Upon 
ſight of him, I took ghe uſual Freedom he allow'd 
me, to rate him round, for the Madneſs of not im- 
proving every Moment, in his Power, in what was 
of ſuch Conſequence to him, Why are you not {ſaid 
I) where you know you only ſhould be ? If your De- 
ign ſhould once get Wind, in the Town, the III-will 
of your Enemies, or the Sincerity of the Lady's 
Friends, ray ſoon blow up your Hopes, which, in 
* Circumſtances of Life, cannot be long ſupported, 

y the bare Appearance of a Gentleman. But 
it is impollible to proceed, without ſome Apology, 
for the very familiar Circumſtance, that is to follow, 
— - -Vet, us it might not be ſo trivial in its Effect, 
ns I ſear it may be in the Narration, and is a Mark 
of that Intimacy, which is neceſſary ſhould be known, 
had been between us, I will honeſtly make bold with 
my Scruples, and let the plain Truth of my Story 
lake its Chance for Contempt, or Approbation, 

Aſter twenty Excuſes, to clear himſelf of the Ne» 
gle, I had fo warmly charg'd him with, he con- 
cluded them, with telling me, he had been out all 
the Morning, upon Buſineſs, and that his Linnen was 
too much ſoil'd, to be ſeen In Company, Oh, ho! 
ld J, le that all! cons along with me, we — 

von, 
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ſoon get over that dainty Difficulty : Upon which ! 
haul'd him, by the Sleeve into my Shifting. Room, 
he either flaring, laughing, or hanging back all the 
Way. There, when I had lock'd him in, I began © 
ſtrip of my upper Cloaths, and bade him do the ſame; 
ſtill he either did not, or would not, ſeem to under. 
ſtand me, and continuing his Laugh, cry'd, What | js 


the Puppy mad? No, no, only poſitive, . ſaid I ; for 


look you, in ſhort, the Play is ready to begin, and the 
Parts that you, and J, are to act to Day, are not of 
equal Conſequence z mine of young Reveller (in 
Greenwich-Park) is but a Rake z but whatever you 
may be, — are not to appear ſo z therefore take my 
Shirt, and give me yours z for depend upon't ay here 
you ſhall not, and ſo go about your Buſineſs, T4 
conclude, we fairly ehantz'd Linney, nor could his Mo. 
ther's have — 0 him up more fortunately 3 for in 
about ten Days he marry'd thy Lady, In a Year & 
two after his Marriage, he was choſen a Member of 
that Parliament, which was fitting, when King #/ %% 
dy'd. And, upon the raiſing of ſome new Regiment, 
was made Lieutenant-Colonel, to that of Sir Char! 
Hotham, But as his Ambition extended not beyond the 
Bounds of a Park Wall, and a pleaſant Retreat in tho 


Corner of it, which with tov much Expence he had 


aſt finiſh'd, he, within another Year, had leave to te. 
ſign his Company to a 2 Brother. 

This was the Figure, in Life, he made, when Sir 
Thomas Skipavith thouglit him the molt proper Pei os, 
to oblige (it it could be an Obligation) with the Pre. 
ſent of his Titereſt in the Patent, And from thele 
Anecdotes of my Intimacy with him, it may be lelv4 
Surprize, when he came to Town inveſted with thi 
new Theatrical Power, that I ſhould be the firlt Per. 
ſon, to whom he took any Notice of it, And not- 
withſtanding he knew I was then engag'd, in another 
Intereſt at the Hay-Market, he deſired we might con- 
ſider together, of the belt Uſe he could make of it, 
aſſuring me at the ſame time, he ſhould think it of 
none to himſelf, unleſs it could in ſome Shape be 
turn'd to my Advantage, This friendly — 
X thoug 
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though it might be generous in him to make, was not 
needful, to incline me, in whatever might be honeſtly in 
my Power, whether by Intereſt or Negotiation, to 
ſerve him. My firſt Advice therefore, was, That he 
ſhould produce his Deed to the other Menaging Pa- 
tentee of Dynry-Lane, and demand immediate En- 
trance to a joint Poſſeſſion of all Effects, and Pow- 
ers, to which that Deed had given him an equal Ti- 
tle. After which, if he meet with no Oppoſition, to 
this Demand (as upon ſight of it he did not) that he 
ſhould be watchful againit any Contradiction, from his 
llegue, in whatever he might propoſe, in carrying 
on the Affair, but to let him ſee, that he was deter- 
min'd in all his Meaſures, Yet to heighten that Re- 
ſolution, With an Eaſe and Temper in his manner, as 
if he took it for granted, there could be no Oppoſition 
made, to Whatever he had a Mind to. For that this 
Metliod, added to his natural Talent of Perſuuding, 
would imperceptibly lead his Collegue, into u Relt- 
ance on his ſuperior Underſtanding, 'That however 
little he car'd for Bulinels, he ſhould give himſelf 
the Air at leaſt, of Enquiry into what bad been done, 
that what he lutended to do, might be thought more 
conliderable, and be the readier comply'd with : For 
if he once ſuffer'd his Collegue to ſeem wiſer than 
himſelf, there would be no end of his perplexing him 
with abſurd, and dilatory Meaſures ; direct, und plain 
Dealing being a Quality his natural Diffidence would 
never ſuffer him to be Maſter of; of Which, his not 
complying with his Verbal Agreement with Saviney, 
when the Hay-Marlet Ilouſe was taken ſor both their 
Uſes, was an Evidence, And though ſome People 
thought it Depth, and Policy in him, to keep Things 
often in Confyſion, it was ever my Opinion they over» 
rated his Sleilf, and that, in reality his Parts were too 
weak, for his Poſt, in which he had always acted, to 
the beſt of his Knowledge, That his late Collegue, 
Sir Thomas Skipwith, had truſted too much to his Ca- 
acity, for this ſort of Buſineſs ; and was treated by 
im accordingly, without ever receiving any Profits 
| U 2: from 
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from it, for ſeveral Years: Inſomuch that when lis 
found his Intereſt in ſuch deſperate Hands, he thought 
the belt thing he could do with it was, (as he (ay 
to give it my; Therefore if he (Mr. Byert cou 
once fix himſelf, ns I had advis'd, upon a different 
- Foot with this, hitherto untractable Menager, the Bys 
fineſs would ſoon run through whatever Channel he 
might have a Mind to lead it, And though I alloy 
the greatelt Difficulty he would meet with, would 
be in getting his Conſent to a Union of the tw 
Companies, which was the only Scheme that could 
raiſe the Patent to its former Value, and which ! kney, 
this cloſe Menager, would ſecretly lay poſſible Rilby 
in the Way to yet it was viſible, there was a Way 
of reducing him to Compliance : For though, it was 
true his Caution would never part with a Straw, by 
way of Conceſlion, yet to a high Hand he would 
give up any thing, tovided he was ſuffer'd to kee 

is Title to it : If his Hat were taken from his Head, 
in the Street, he would make no farther Reſlſtanee, 
than to ſay, J am not willing to part awith it, Much 
leſs would he have the Reſolution openly te eppoſe 
any juſt Meaſures, when he ſhould find ene, who with 
an equal Right, te his, and with a known Intereſt is 
— them about, Was reſolv'd te ge through With 

zem. 

Naw though 1 knew my Friend was as thorough. 
ly acquainted with this Patentee's Lemper, as my ſell, 
7 I thought it not amiſs to quicken and ſupport 

is Reſolution, by confirming to him, the little Iron. 
ble he would meet with, in purſuit of the Union! 
had advis'd him toz for it muſt be known, that on 
our Side, 'T'rouble was a fort of Phyſick we did not 
much care to take; But as the Fatigge of this At: 
fair was likely to be lower'd by a go deal of En- 
tertainment, and Humour, which would naturally en- 
gage him, in his dealing with ſo exotick a Partner! 
new that this ſoftening the Buſineſs, into a Pi- 
verſion, would leſſen every Difficulty, that lay in our 
Way to it. 

Howerer copiouſly I may have indulg'd my ſelf q 

this 
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this Commemoration of a Gentleman, with whom I 
had paſs'd ſo many of my pou er Days, with Pleaſure, 
yet the Render may by this Inſight into his Character, 
and by that of the other Patentee, be better able to 
udge of the ſecret Springs, that gave Motion to, or 
oblirutted ſo conſiderable an Event, as that of the Re- 
union of the two Companies of Actors in 19568, In 
Hiltories of more weight, for want of ſuch Particulars, 
we are often deceiv'd in the true Cauſes of Facts, that 
molt concern us, to be let into which ſometimes 
makes us aleribe to Policy, or falſe Appearances of 
Wildom, what perhaps, in Reality, was the mere Ef- 
ſect of Chance or Humour, 

Immediately after Mr. Brett was admitted as a joint 
Patentee, he made ule of the Intimacy he had with 
the Vice-Chambetlain to aſſiſt his Scheme of this in- 
tended Union, in which he ſo far prevail'd, that it was 
ſoon alter left to the particular Care of the ſame Viee- 
Chamberlain, to give him all the Aid, uud Power ne- 
ceſlary to the bringing what he deſired, to Perfectlon. 
The Scheme Was, © have but one Theatre for Plays 
und another for Uperas, under ſeparate Intereſts, An 
this the generalſty of Speelaters, as well as the moſt 
approvid Attors, had been lometime _— for, as 
the only |xpedient to recover the Credit of the Stage, 
and the valuable Intereſts of its Menagers, 

As the Condition of the Comedians at this time ts 
taken Notice of in my Dedication of the Wife's Re- 
ſentment, to the Marquis (now Duke) of Kent, and 
then Lord Chamberlain, which was publiſh'd above 
thirty Years ago, when I had no thought of ever 
troubling the World with this Theatrical Hiſtory, I 
ſee no Reaſon why it may not paſs, as a Voucher of 
the Facts I am now ipeaking of ; I ſhall therefore give 
them, in the very light 1 then ſaw them. After 
ſome Acknowledgment for his Lordſhip's Protection 
of our (Hay. Market) Theatre, it is further ſaid 

„Ahe Stage has, for many Years, 'till of late, 
„ groan'd under the greateſt Diſcorragements, which 
% have been very much, if not wholly owing to the 
« Miſmenagement of thole, that have aukwardly ga- 
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% vern'd it. Great Sum have been ventui'd upon 
« empty Projects, and Hopes of immoderate Gain; 
* and when thoſe Hopes have fail'd, the Loſs haz 
« been tyrannically deducted out of the Actors Sala. 
* ty, And if your Lordſhip had not redeem'd them 
1 ——Thit is meant of our being ſuffer'd te com 
« over to SWiney=——they were very near bein 
« wholly laid afide, or at leaſt the Uſe of their La. 
* bour Was to be ſwallow'd up, in the pretended 


Merit of Singing and Dancing.” 


What follows, relates to the Difficulties In dealing 
With the then Impractleable Menager, v. 
And though your Lordſhip's 'Tendernel 
« of opprefling, 1s fo very Juſt, that you have rather 
% ſtald to convince a Man of your good Intenilon 
« to him, than to do him even a Service again hi 
« Will ; yet fince your Lordſhip has ſo happily begun 
the Eſtabliſhment of the ſeparate Diverſions, we live 
4% in hope, that the ſame Jullice, and Reſolution, 
« „l {till perſuade you, to go as ſueceſtfully through 
« with it. But while any Man is ſuffer'd to confound the 
* Induſtry, and Uſe of them, by acting publickly 
in Oppoſition to your I.ordſhip's equal Intention, 
4 under a falſe, — intricate Pretence of not being 
able to comply with them; the Town is likely to 
be more entertain'd with the private Diſſentions, 
than the publick Performance of either, and the 
« Actors, in a perpetual Fear, and Neceſſity of peti- 
« tioning your Lordſhip every Seaſon, for new Relief.” 
Such was the State of the Stage, immediately pre- 
eeding the time of Mr. Brett's being admitted a 
Joint Patentee, who, as he ſaw, with clearer Eyes, 
what was its evident Intereſt, left no proper Meaſures 
unattempted, to make this, ſo long deſpair'd of, Union 
practicable. The moſt apparent Difficulty to be got 
over, in this Affair, was, what could be done for Savi- 
ney, in conſideration of his being oblig'd to give up 
thoſe Actors, whom the Power and Choice of the Lords 
Chamberlain had theYear before, ſet him at theHead of, 
and by whoſe Management, thoſe Actors had found 
themſelves in a proſperous Condition, But an N 
cident, 
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cident, at this Time, py contributed, to make 
that Matter eaſy, 'The Inclination of our People of 
Quality for forei 9 V had now reach'd the Ears 
of /taly, and the Credit of their Taſte had drawn over 
from thence, without any more particular Invitation, 
one of their capital Singers, the famous Signior Camalliere 
Nizolini ; From whoſe Arrival, and the Impatience of 
the Town to hear him, it Was concluded, that Ope- 
ras being now (9 — provided, eould not fall 
of Succeſs | and that by making Swirey (ole Dlrector 
ef them, the Profits muſt be an ample Compenſation 
for his Reſignation of the Actors. This Matter being 
thus adjuſted by See Acceptance of the Opera 
only to be perform'd at the Jay Munde, Flouſe 13 the 
Actors were all order'd to return to Drury Lane, there 
to remaln (under the Patentees) her Majelly' only 
Company of Comedians, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XII. 
A ſhort View of the Opera, tuen firflt divided 
from the Comedy, Plays reraver their Gree 
dit, The old Patentee wneaſy at thelr Sureſh 
Why, The Occgſion of Colonel Brett's throw. 
ing up his Share in the Patent, The Gonſe- 
quences of it, Anecdotes of Goodman the 
Actor. The Rate of favourite Attors, in 
bis Time, The Patentees, by endeavouring 
to reduce their Price, loſe them all a ſe. 
cond time. The principal Comedians return 
to the Hay-Market in Shares with Swi. 
ney. They alter that Theatre, The origi. 
nal and preſent Form of the Theatre in Dru- 
ry-Lane, compar'd. Operas fall off, The 
Occaſion of it. Farther Obſervations uber 
them. The Patentee diſpoſſeſs'd of Drury. 
Lane Theatre. Mr. Collier, with a New 
Licenſe, heads the Remains of that Company, 
Lays, and Operas, being thus eſtabliſh'd upon ſepa- 
rate Intereſts, they were now left, to make the beſt 
of their way, into Favour, by their different Merit, 
Although the. Opera is not a Plant of our Native 
Growth, nor what our plainer Appetites are fond of, 
and is of ſo delicate a Nature, that without exceflive 
Charge, it cannot live long among us; eſpecially while 
the niceſt Connoiſſæeurs in Muſick fall into ſuch various 
Hereſies in Taſte, every Sect pretending to be the true 
one: Vet as it is call'd a Theatrical Entertainment, and 
by its Alliance, or Neutrality, has more or leſs affected 
our Domeſtick Theatre, a ſhort View of its Progrels 

may be allow'd a Place in our Hiſtory. 

After this newRegulation, the firſtOpera that appear'd, 
was Pyrrhus. Sublcriptions, at that time, were not ex- 
tended, as of late, to the whole Seaſon, but were limited 
to the firſt ſix Days Gly of a new Opera. The chief 


chief Performers, in this, were Nicolini, Valen— 
tint, 
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Vinh, and Mrs. 7% and for the inferior Parts, the 
belt that were then to be found, Whatever Praiſes 
may have been given te the molt famous Volees, that 
have been heard flnee V/ upon the whole, I 
eannet but come into the Opinion, that (till prevails 
among ſeveral Perfons of Condition, who are able tg 
ive a Reaſon for thelr liking, that pa Singer, finee 
is Time, has ſo juſtly, and pore acquitied him- 
ſelf, in whatever Character he appear'd as Njcoljni, 
At molt, the Difference between him, and the greateſt 
Favourite of the Ladies, Farine//i, amounted but to 
this, that he might ſometimes more exquiſitely ſur- 
prize us, but Nico/ini (by pleaſing the Eye, as well 
as the Ear) fill'd us with a more various, and rational 
Delight. Whether in this Excellence, he has ſince 
had any Competitor, perhaps, will be better judg'd, 
by what the Critical Cenſor of Great Britain E 
of him in his 115th Tatler, wit. 
% Nicolini (ets off the Character he bears in an 
« Opera, by his Action, as much as he does the 
« Words of. it by his Voice; every Limb and Finger 
„ contributes to the Part he acts, inſomuch that 
* deaf Man might go along with him in the Senſe 
« of it, There is ic::rce a beautiful Poſture, in an 
old Statue, which he does not plant himſelf in, as 
„the different Circumſtances of the Story give oc- 
e caſion for it — He performs the moſt ordinary 
“Action, in a manuer ſuitable to the Greatneſs of 
his Character, and ſhews the Prince, even in the 
« giving of a Letter, or diſpatching of a Meſſage, &c. 
His Voice at his firſt Lime of being among ue, 
(for he made us a ſecond Viſit when it was impair'd) 
had all that ſtrong, clear, Sweetneſs of Tone, ſo lately 
admir'd in Senefimno, A blind Man could ſcarce have 
diltinguiſh'd them; but in Volubility of Throat, the 
former had much the Superiority. This ſo excellent 
Performer's Agreement was Eight Hundred Guineas 
for the Year, which is but an eight Part more than 
half the Sum that has ſince been given to ſeveral that 
cculd never totally ſurpaſs him : The — 
of which is, that the Loſſes by Operas, for —_ 
ons, 
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Seaſons, to the End of the Year 1738, have been ſo great 
that thoſe Gentlemen of Quality, who laſt undertook 
the Direction of them, found it ridiculous any long. 
er to entertain the Publick, at ſo extravagant an Ex. 
pence, while no one particular Perſon thought him- 
ſelf oblig'd by it. 

Mrs. Tofts, who took her firſt Grounds of Muſick 
here in her own Country, before the Italian Taſte 
had ſo highly prevail'd, was then but an Adept in it: 
Yet, whatever Defect the faſhionably ſkilful might 
find in her manner, ſhe had, in the general Senſe of 
her Spectators, Charms that few of the moſt learned 
Singers ever arrive at. The Beauty of her fine pro- 
portion'd Figure, and the exquiſitely ſweet, filver 
Tone of her Voice, with that peculiar rapid Swiftneſi 
of her Throat, were Perfections not to be imitated by 
Art or Labour. Yalentini I have already mention'd, 
therefore need only ſay further of him, that though 
he was every way inferior to Nicolini, yet as he had 
the Advantage of giving us our firſt Impreſſion of a 
good Opera Singer, he had ſtill his Admirers, and 
was of great Service in being ſo ſkilful a Second to 
his Superior. | 

'Three ſuch excellent Performers, in the ſame kind 
of Entertainment at once, England till this Time had 
never ſeen : Without any farther Compariſon, then, 
with the much dearer bought, who have ſucceeded 
them; their Novelty, at leaſt was a Charm that 
drew vaſt Audiences of the fine World after them. 
Swwiney their ſole Director was proſperous, and in one 
Winter, a Gainer by them of a moderate younger 
Brother's Fortune. But as Muſick, by ſo profuſe 1 
Diſpenſation of her Beauties, could not always ſupply 
our dainty Appetites with equal Variety, nor for evet 

leaſe us with the ſame Objects; the Opera, after one 

uxurious Seaſon, like the fine Wife of a roving Huſ- 
band, began to loſe its Charms, and every Day diſ- 
covered to our Satiety, Imperfections, which our for. 
mer Fondneſs had been blind to: But of this I ſhall 
obſerve more in its Place; in the mean time, let us en- 
quire into the Productions of our native Theatre. 1 
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It may eaſily be conceiv'd, that by this entire Re- 
union of the two Companies, Plays mult generally 
have been perform'd, to a more than uſual Advantage 


and Exactneſs: For now every chief Act or, accord- 


ing to his particular Capacity, piqued himſelf upon 
rectify ing thoſe Errors, which during their divided 
State, were almoſt unavoidable. Such a Choice of 
Actors added a Richneſs to every good Play, as it was 
then ſerv'd up to the publick Entertainment: The 
common People crowded to them, with a more joyous 
Expectation, and thoſe of the higher Taſte return'd 
to them, as to old Acquaintances with new Deſires, 
aftera long Abſence. Ina Word, all Parties ſeem'd 
better pleas'd, but he, who one might imagine had 
molt Reaſon to be ſo, the (lately) ſole menaging Pa- 
tentee. He, indeed ſaw his Power daily mould'rin 

from his own Hands, into thoſe of Mr. Brett: whoſe 
Gentlemanly manner of making every one's Buſineſs 
eaſy to him, threw their old Maſter under a Diſre- 
gard, which he had not been us'd to, nor could with 
all his happy Change of Affairs, ſupport. Although 


this grave 'Theatrical Miniſter, of whom I have been 


oblig'd to make ſuch frequent mention, had acquired 


the Reputation of a molt profound Politician, by be- 


ing often incomprehenſible, yet I am not ſure, that 
his Conduct at this Juncture, gave us not an evident 
Proof that he was like other frail Mortals, more a 
Slave to his Paſſions, than his Intereſt ; for no Crea- 
ture ever ſeem'd more fond of Power, that ſo little 
knew how to uſe it to his Profit and Reputation; o- 
therwiſe he could not poſlibly have been ſo diſcontent» 
ed in hjs ſecure and proſperous State of the Theatre, 
as to reſolve, at all Hazards, to deltroy it. We ſhall 
now ſee what infallible Meaſures he took, to bring 
this laudable Scheme to Perfection. 

He plainly ſaw, that as this diſagreeable Proſperity 
was chiefly owing to the Conduct of Mr. Brett, there 
could be no hope of recovering the Stage to its former 
Confulion, but by finding ſome effectual Means to 
make Mr. Brett weary of his Charge: The moſt 
probable he could, for the preſent think of, in this 

Diltreſs, 
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Diſtreſs, who was to call in the Adventurers (whom 
for many Years, by his Defence in Law, he had key; 
out) now to take care of their viſibly improving Inte. 
reſts, This fair Appearance of Equity, being known 
to be his own Propoſal, he rightly gueſs'd would in. 
cline theſe Adventurers to form a Majority of Votes on 
his Side in all Theatrical Queſtions 3 and con ſe quent 
become a Check upon the Power of Mr. Brett, who 
had ſo viſibly alienated the Hearts of his Theatrical 
Subjects, and now began to govern without him. 
When the Adventurers, thercfore were re-admitted ty 
their old Government; after having recommended 
himſelf to them, by propoſing to make ſome ſmall 
Dividend of the Profits (chough he did not deſign 
that Jelt ſhould be repeated) he took care that the 
Creditors of the Patent, who were, then, no inconſi- 
derable Body, ſhould carry off the every Weeks clear 
Profits, in proportion to their ſeveral Dues and De- 
mands. his Conduct, ſo ſpeciouſly juſt, he had 
Hopes would let Mr. Brett ſee, that his Share in the 
Patent was not ſo valuable an Acquiſition as, perhaps, 
he might think it z and probably might make a May 
of his Turn to Pleaſure, ſoon weary of the little Pro- 
fit, and great Plague it gave him. Now, though thele 
might be all notable Expedients, yet I cannot (ay 
they would have wholly contributed to Mr, Bret 
quitting his Poſt, had not a Matter of much {tronger 
Moment, an unexpected Diſpute between him, nd 
bir Thomas Shipavith, prevail'd with him to lay it 
down : For in the midit of this flouriſhing State of the 
Patent, Mr, Brett was (urpriz'd with a Subpeena inte 
Chancery, from Sir Thomas Skipnvith, who alledg'd, 
in his Bill, that the Conveyance he had made of his 
Intereſt in the Patent to Mr. Brett, was only intended 
in Uruſt. (Whatever the Intent might be, the Deed 
itſelf, which I then read, made no mention of any 'Trult 
whatever.) But whether Mr. Brett, as Sir Thomas farthet 
aſlerted, had previouſly, or after the Deed was ſign'd, 
given his Word of Honour, that If he ſhould ever 
male the Stage turn to any Account or Profit, he 


would 


* 
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would certainly reſtore it: That indeed, I can ſay no3 
thing to; but be the Deed valid, or void, the 
Facts that 1 follow'd were, «that tho' Mr: 
Brett, in his Anſwer to this Bill, abſolutely deny'd 
his receiving this Aſſignment, either in Truſt, or up- 
on any limited Condition, of what kind ſoever; yet 
he made no farther Defence in the Cauſe. But fince 
he found Sir Thomas had thought fit, on any Account 


to ſue for the Reſtitution of it; and Mr. Brett _ 


himſelf conſcious, that as the World knew, he ha 
paid no Conſideration for it; his _— it might be 
milconſtrued, or not favourably ſpoken of; or per- 
haps finding, tho! the Profits were great, they were 
conſtantly ſwallow'd up as has been obſery'd) by the 
previous Satisfaction of old Debts, he grew ſo tir'd of 
the Plague and Trouble, the whole Aﬀair had given 
him, and was likely ſtill to engage him in, that in a 
few Weeks after, he withdrew himſelf from all. Con- 
cern with the Theatre, and quietly left Sir Thomar 
to find his better Account in it. And thus ſtood this 
undecided Right, till upon the Demiſ- of Sir Thomar, 
Mr. Brett being allow'd the Charges he had been at, 
in his Attendance, and Proſecution of the Union, re- 
convey'd this Share of the Patent to Sir George Slip- 
with, the Son and Heir of Sir Thomar, 

Our Politician, the old Patentee, having thus for- 
tunately got rid of Mr. Brett, who had ſo raſhly 
brought the Patent once more to be a profitable Te- 
nure, was now again at liberty to chuſe rather to 
loſe all, than not to have it all to himſelf, 

I have elſewhere obſerv'd, that nothing can ſo ef- 
ſeftually ſecure the Strength, or contribute to the 
Proſperity of a good Company, as the Directors of 
of it having always, as near as poſſible, an amicable 
Underſtanding, with three or four of thelr beſt Actors, 
whoſe good, or III. Will, mult naturally make a wide 
Difference, in their profitable, or uſeleſs manner of 
ſerving them : While the Principal are kept reaſon- - 
ably eaſy, the lower Claſs can never be troubleſome, 
without hurting themielves; But when a valuable 
Actor iy hardly treated, the Maſter mult be a very 

X cunning 
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eunning Man, that finds his Account in it. We hal 
now ſee how far Experience will verify this Obſery, 
tion. , 

The Patentees thinking themſelves ſecure, in being 
reſtor'd to their former abſolute Power, over thiz 
now, only Company, choſe rather to govern it by 
the Reverſe of the Method I have recommended; 
For tho' the daily Charge of their united Company 
amounted not, by a good deal, to what either of thy 
two Companies, now in Drury- Lane, or Covent Gar 
den, (ingly, ariſes; they notwithitanding fell int 
their former Politicks, of thinking every Shilling u. 
ken from a hir'd Actor, ſo much clear Gain to th 
Proprietor : Many of their People, therefore, werent 
tually, if not — uc'd in their Pay, and 
others given to underſtand, the ſame Fate was deſign 
them, of which laſt Number I, .myſelf, was one, 
which occurs tomy Memory, by the Answer I made 
to one of the Adventurers z who, in Juſtification « 
their intended Proceeding, told me, that my Salary, 
tho! it ſhould be leſs, than it was, by ten Shillings1 
Week, would fill be more than ever Goodman had, 
who was a better Actor, than I could pretend to be: 
To which I reply'd, This may be true, but then yau 
know, Sir, it is as true, that Goodman wus forc'd u 
go upon the High-way for a Livelihood. As this wa 
a known Fact of Goodman, my mentioning it, on that 
Occaſion, I believe, was of Service to me; at leaf 
my Salary was not reduc'd after it. To ſay a Worl 
or two more of Goodman, ſo celebrated an Actor, it 
his Time, perhaps may ſet the Conduct of the b. 
tentees in a clearer Light, Tho! Goodman had leſt 
the Stage, before I came to it, I had ſome ſlight Ac: 
quaintance with him, About the Lime of his being 
expected to be an Evidence againſt Sir 7 obn FHencviel. 
in the Aſſaſſination-Flot, in 1696, I happen'd to 
meet him at Dinner, at Sir Thomas Ski — Who 
as he wat an agreeable Companion himſelf, liked Good: 
man for the ſame Quality. Here it was that Goodman, 
without Diſguiſe, or ſparing himſelf, fell into a laughing 

| Account 
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Account of ſeveral looſe Paſſages of his younger Life ; 
as his being expell'd the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
for — one of the hot-headed Sparks, who were 
concern'd in the cutting, and defacing the Duke of 
Monmouth's Picture, then Chancellor of that Place. 
But this Diſgrace, it ſeems, had not diſqualify'd him 
for the «g A which like the Sea-Service, refuſes no 
Man, for his Morals, that is able-body'd : I here, as 
an Actor, he ſoon grew into a different Reputation; 
but whatever his Merit might be, the Pay of a hired 
Hero, in thoſe Days, was ſo very low, that he was 
forc'd, it ſeems, to take the Air (as he call'd 0 and 
borrow What Money the firſt Man he met with had a- 
bout him, But this being his firſt Exploit of that 
kind, which the Scantineis of his 'Theatrical Fortune 
had reduc'd him to, King Famer was prevail'd upon, 
to pardon him: Which Goodman ſaid, was doing him 
ſo particular an Honour, that no Man could wonder, 
if his acknowledgment had carry'd him, a little far - 
ther, than ordinary, into the Interelt of that Prince: 
But as he had, lately, been out of Luck, in bucking 
his old Maſter, he had now no way to get home the 
Life he was out, upon his account, but by being un- 
der the ſame Obligations to King Wi/liam. 

Another Anecdote of him, tho! not quite ſo diſhonou- 
rably enterprizing, which I had from his own Mouth, 
at a different time, will equally ſhew, to what low Shifts 
in Life, the poor Proviſion for good Actors, under the 
early Government of the'Patent, reduc'd them. In the 
younger Days of their Heroiſm, Captain Grifin, and 
Goodman, were confin'd by their moderate Salaries, to 
the Oeconomy of lying G—_ in the ſame Bed, 
and having but one whole Shirt between them : One 
of them being under the Obligation of a Rendezvous, 
with a fair Ludy, inſiſted upon his wearing it, out of 
his 1 urn, which occaſion'd ſo high a Diſpute, that 
the Combat was immediately demanded, and accord- 
ogy their Pretenſions to it, were decided by a fair 
Tilt upon the Spot, in the Room, where they lay : 
But whether Clytus, or Alexander was oblig'd to ſee 
no Company, till a worſe could be waſhyd for him, 

X 3 ſeems 
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ſeems not to be a material Point, in their Hiſtory, a 
to my Purpoſe, 

By, this Rate of Goodman, who, till the Time d 
his quitting the Stage, never had more, than what! 
eall'd forty Shillings a Week, it may be judg'd, hoy 
ehenp the Labour of Actors had been formerly ; and 
the Patentces thought it a folly to continue the higher 
Price, (which their Diviſions had ſince rais'd them ty) 
now there was but one Market for them; but ali 
they had forgot their former fatal Miſtake of ſquabbling 
with their Actors, in 1695 nor did they make any 
Allowance for the Changes and Operations of Time, 
or enough conſider the Intereſt the Actors had in the 

Lord Chamberlain, on whoſe Protection they w_ 
always rely, and whoſe Decrees had been leſs reſtrain 
by precedent, than thoſe of @ Lord Chancellor. 

ti this millaken View of their Intereſt, the Paten. 
tees, by treating their Actors as Enemies, really 
made them ſo: And when onee the Maſters of a hited 
＋ think not their Adtors Hearts as neceſſar), 
as their Hands, they eannet be ſaid to have agreed 
for above half the Work, they are able to de ih 4 
Day i Or, it an unexpected Succeſs ſhould, notwith: 
Randing, make the Profits, In any — Difpropertl: 
on, greater, than the Wages the Weges will away 
have ſomething worſe, than a Murmur, at the Head of 
them, that will not only meaſure the Merit of the Adv, 
by the Gains of the Proprietor, but will never naturally 
be quiet, till every 8cheme of getting into Property 
has been try d, to make the Servant hiv own Malter: 
And this, as tar as Vxperience can make me judge, 
Will always be, in either of theſe Caſes, the State ol 
our Ang/th | higtre, What ruth there may be, it 
this Obletvation, we are now coming to « Proof of, 

Jo enumerate all the particular Acts of Power, in 
Which the Patentees duily bore hard, upon this, no 
only Company of Actors, might be as tedious, 0 
unneceſliry 1 | ſhall therefore come at once, to their 
molt material Grievance, upon which they grounded 

their Complaint to the Lord - Chamberlain, who in 
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the Year following, 1709, took effectual Meaſures 
for their Relief. | | 

The Patentees obſerving that the Benefit Plays, of 
the Actors, towards the latter end of the Seaſon, 
brought the molt crowded Audiences in the Year 
began to think their own Interefls too much negleQ- 
ed, by theſe partial Favours of the Town, to their 
Actors and therefore judg'd, it would not be im- 

litick, in ſuch wheleſum annual Profits, to have a 
ellow-feeling with them. Accordingly, an adulte 
was laid of one Third, out of the Profits of every 
Benefit, for the proper Uſe, and Behoof of the 
Patent. But, that a clear Judgment may be form'd 
of the Equity, or Hardſhip of this Impoſition, it 
will be neceliney to ſhew from whence and from 
what Cauſes, the Actors Claim to Benefits originally 
proceeded, | 

During the Reign of King Charles, an Actor“ 
Benefit had never been heard of. Ihe firſt Indul- 

hee of this Kind, Was fiiven to Mrs. Barry (as 
as been formerly obſerved) in King Feme:'s Time, 
in conſideration of the extraordinary Applauſe, that 
had followed her Performance: But there this Fa- 
vour reſted, to her alone, 'till after the Diviſien ef 
the only Company in jag, at Which time the 
Patentees were {oven redue'd te pay thelr Ackers, 
half in govd Words and half in ready Meney, In 
this precarious Condition, fome partieular AQtors 
(however binding thelr Agreements might be) were 
tob poor, or too Wile to 10 to Law with a Lawyer 
and therefore rather choſe to compound thelr Ar- 
rente, for their being admitted to the Chance of 
having them made up, by the Profits of a Benefit 
Play, This Expedient had this Conſequence z That 
the Patentees, tho! their daily Audiences, might, 
und did ſometimes mend, fill kept the ſhort Sub- 
ſiltanee of their Actors, ut a flund, and grew more 
lleady in their Reſolution ſo to keep them, as they 
found them leſs apt to mutiny, while their Hopes 
of being elend olf, *. a Denefit, were —_— 
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In a Year or two theſe Benefits grew ſo advantageayy, 
that they became at laſt, the chief Article, In ever 
AQor's Agreement, 

Now though the Agreements of theſe units 
Actors, | am ſpeaking of in 1708, were as ye, 
only Verbal; yet that made no difference in thy 
honeſt Obligation, to keep them: But, as Honou 
at that time happen'd to have but a looſe hold of 
their Conſelenees, the Patentees rather choſe to pit 
jt the flip, and went on with their Work withioy 
it. Ne Aer, therefore: evuld have his Benet 
Aud ll he had firlt fign'd a Paper, fighifylig hi 
voluntary Acceptance bf it, upen the above Ch 
aliens, any Claims from Cuſtom, ts the egntrafy 
netwithliaiding Several at firſt refu-'d te fipn thi 
Paper; upen Which the next in Rank were effet 
en the lame Conditions, te come before the Refulbra 
this ſmart Expedient get ſome few of the fear 
the Perference to their Seniors 3 wha at laſt, ſeeit 
the time was too ſhort for @ preſent Remedy. k 
that they muſt either come into the Boat, cr 
loſe their Tide, were forc'd to comply, with what, 
they, as yet, ſilently, reſented as the ſevereſt Injury 
In this Situation, therefore, they choſe to let the 
Principal Benefits be over, that their Grievance 
might {well into ſome bulk, before they made any 
— for Redreſs to the Lord-Chamberlain; 
who, upon hearing their general Complaint, order'l 
the Patentees to ſhew cauſe, why their Benefits had 
been diminiſh'd one Third, contrary to the com- 
mon Uſage? the Patentees pleaded the ſigu'd A 
Fgreement, and the Actors Receipts of the other two 
hirds, in full SatisfaQtion, But theſe were prov'l 
to have been exaQed from them, by the Method 
already mentioned. They notwithſtanding inſiſt u 
on them as lawtul. But as Law, and Equity do 


not always agree, they were look'd upon as uni 
Juſt, and arbitrary. Whereupon the Patentees wer 
warn'd at their Peril, to refuſe the Actors full Satil- 


fation, But here it was thought neceſſary, that Judg- 


3 


ment ſhould be for ſome time reſpitcd, till the 
Actor, 
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Aftors, who had leave ſo to do, could form a Bod 
fkrong enough to make the Inellnation of the Lord» 
Chamberlain to relieve them, practleable. 
Accordingly oy (who was then ſole Director 
of the _ only) had permiſlion to enter into a 
rivate Treaty, With ſuch of the united Actors In 
rary- Lane, as might be thought fit to head a 
Company, under thelr own Management, and tg 
be Shavers With him in the Hay-Marter, The 
Attots choſen for this Charge, were With, Dagget 


Mts. Oel and Myſelf, But beture | roeeed, 
let ii fhould ſeem (uppiifingy that neither Hetterten, 
Mts: Barry, Mrs, Braitg i) tte, of Beath, were Par: 


ties in this 'Freaty 3 it mull be ebſerv'd, that Better: 
1 was new. Beventy:three, and rather cheſe, with 
the Infirmities ef Age upen him, te rely en ſueh 
falary, as Might be appoinied him, than te invelve 
himlelf in the Cares, and Hurry, that mult ung⸗ 
voidably attend the Regulation of a new Cam- 
pany As to the two celebrated Aftreſſes I have 
named, this has been uy fir proper Occaſion of 
making it known, that they had both quitted the 
Stage the Year before this Iranſaction was thought 
of. And Booth, as yet, was ſcarce out of his Mi- 
nority as an Actor, or only in the promiſe of 
that Reputition, which in about four or five Years 
after, he happily arriv'd at, However, at this 
Juncture, he was not ſo far overlook'd, as not to be 
offer d a valuable Addition to his Salary z But this 
he declin'd, being, while the Patentees were under 
this Diltrefs, as much, if not more, in favour, with 
their chief Manager, as a Schematiſt, than as an Ac- 
tor: And indeed 1 — to my judgment, more 
inclin'd to riſque his Fortune in Drury Lane, where 
he ſhould have no Rival in Parts, or Power, than on 
any Lerms to emburk in the Hay-Market; where he 
was ſure to meet with Opponents in both, However 
this his Separation from our Intereſt, when our All was 
at take, afterwards kept his Advancement, to a Share 
with us, in our more ſucceſsful Days, longer poſtpon'd 
than otherwiſe it probably might have been, 


When 
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When Mrs. O/qffeld was nominated as a jolt 
Bharer, in our Kew agreetfient to be Made With 
Sqviney3 Dagger, who had no Obhectien te her Merle 
Infiſted that bur Affairs eeuld never be upon a feeun 
Feundatien, If there was more, than ene sex admit: 
ted ts the Management of them. He therefore hop, 
that if we offer Mrs. O/qfeld a Carte Blanebs, ins 
ſtead of a Share, ſhe would not think herfelf flight. 
ed. This was inſtantly agreed ta, and Mrs, 00% 
recely'd it rather as a Favour, than a Difubligatian; 
Her Demands therefore were T'wa Hundred Pounds 
a Year certain, and a Renefit clear of all Charges; 
which were readily ſign'd to. Her Eaſineſs on this Oc. 
caſion, ſome Years after, when our Eſtabliſhment wa 
in Proſperity, made us, with leſs Reluctancy advance 
her Two Hundred Pounds, to Three Hundred Guinea 
per Annum, with her uſual Benefit, which upon an 
Average for ſeveral Years at leaſt, doubled that Sum, 

When a ſufficient number of Actors were engaged, 
under our Confederacy with Saviney, it was then 
judged a proper time, for the LordChamberlain's Power, 
to operate, which, by lying above a Month dormant, 
had ſo far recover'd the Patentees, from any appre- 
henſions of what might fall upon them, from their 
late Uſurpations on the Benefits of the AQors, that 
they began to ſet their Marks, upon thoſe who had 
diltinguiſh'd themſelves, in the application for Re- 
dreſs. Several little Diſgraces were put upon them; 
particularly in the Diſpoſal of parts, in Plays to be 
reviv'd, and as viſible a Partiality was ſhewn in the 
Promotion of thoſe in their Intereſt, though their En- 
deavours to ſerve them could be of no extraordinary 
uſe. How often does Hiſtory ſhew us, inthe ſame State 
of Courts, the ſame Politicks have been praQis'd ? All 
this while the other Party were paſſively filent ; till 
one Day, the Actor who particularly ſolicited their 
Cauſe, at the Lord Chamberlain's Office, being ſhewn 
there the order ſign'd, for abſolutely ſilencing the Pa- 
tentees, and ready to be ſerv'q, flew back with the 
News to his Companions, then at a Rehearſal, in 
which he had been wanted; When being call'd 8 
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his Party and ſomething haſtily queſtion'd by the Paz 
tente, for his Neglect of Bufiveſs i Thie After, I ſay, 
with an erected Look, and a T heatrical Bpirit, at enee 
threw eff the Maſk, and roundly teld him===Sir, 
bee wow us wore Buſineſs hero, than you bab. 
in balf an Howr, you vill neither baue Aﬀors 09 
mwmand, ner Autharity, ts employ them, The 
Patentee, Who theugh he could net readily eempre⸗ 
hend his myſterieus manner of Speaking, had — « 
Glimpſe of Terror enough from the Werds, 10 lofien 
his Repraof into a cold formal Declaration, That 7 
be would not do bis Work, be ſhould not be paid --» 
But now, to complete the Cataſtrophe of theſe I'hea- 
trical Commotions, enters the Meſſenger, with the 


Order of Silence in his Hand, whom the ſame Actor 


officiouſly introduc'd, telling the Pacentee, that the 
Gentleman wanted to ſpeak with him, from the | ord- 
Chamberlam. When the Meſſenger had delivered 
the Order, the Actor throwing his head over his 
Shoulder, towards the Patentee, in the manner of Shake- 
3 Harry the Eighth to Cardinal Wolſey, cry'd ---» 
ead tr that | and nu. - to Breakfaſt, with what 
Appetite yow may. Ihough theſe Words might be 
ſpoken, in too vindictive, and inſulting a manner, to 
be commended; yet from the Fulneſs of a Heart in- 
juriouſly treated, and now believ'd by that inſtant 
Occaſion, why might they not be pardon'd ? 

The Authority of the Patent now no longer ſubſiſt- 
ing, all the —— Actors immediately walk'd 
out of the Houle, to which they never return'd, 'til! 
they became themlelves the "Tenants, and Maſters 


ot it. 


Here agen, we ſee an higher Inſtance of the Au- 
thority of a Lord-Chamberlain, than any of thoſe 1 
have elſewhere mentioned : From whence that Power 
might be deriv'd, as I have already ſaid, I am not 
Lawyer enough to know) however it is evident that 
Lawyer obey'd it, though to his Coſt 4 which might 
incline, one to think, that the Law Was not clearly 
againſt it: Be that as it may, ſince the Law has late. 
ly made it no longer a Quellion, let us drop the 
Enquity, 
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Enquiry, and proceed to the Facts, which follow! | 
this Order, that filenc'd the Patent, | 

From this laſt injudicious Diſagreement of the Pn. | 
tentees with their principal Actors, and from what | 
they had ſuffered on the ſame Occaſion, in the | 
Diviſion of their only Company in 1695, might we 
not imagine there was ſomething of Infatuation, 
in their Management? For though I allow Addon, 
in general, when they are too much indulg'd, cr 
overn'd by an unſteady Head, to be as unruly a 
Multitude as a Power can be plagued with; ye 
there is a Medium, which, if cautiouſly obſerye 
by a candid uſe of Power, making them alway 
know, without feeling their Superior, neither (uf- 
tering their Encroachments, nor invading theit 
Rights, with an immovable Adherence to the at 
cepted Laws, they are to walk by; ſuch a Regu- 
lation, I ſay, has never fail'd in my Obſervatiun, 
to have made them a tractable, and profitable $6- 
ciety. If the Government of a well-eſtabl.h'4 
Theatre were to be compar'd to that of a Nativn; 
there is no one Act of Policy, or Miſcondutt in 
the one, or the other, in Which the Manager might 
not, in ſome puraliel Cule (laugh, if you — 
be equally upplauded, or condemned with the Statel 
man. Verhaps this will not be found fo wild 4 
Concelt, it you look into the 193d Tat/er, Vol. 4 
Where the Aﬀairs of the State, and thoſe of tht 
very Stage, which I am now treating of, are, in! 
Letter from Deaunt the Promptor, compar'd, and 
with a great deal of Wit, and Humour, et . 
an equal Foot of Policy. The Letter {s ſuppos'd to 
have been Written in the laſt Change of the Minillry 
in _ Anne's Time. I will therefore venture, upon 
the Authority of that Author's lmagination, to eat. 
ry the Compariſon as high, as It ean poſlibly go, and 
7 That as I remember one of out Princes, in the 
lalt Century, to have loſt his Crown, by toe arbltraty 
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a Uſe of his Power, though he knew hew fatal the 
ſame Meaſures had been to his unhappy Father be. 
fore himyz why ſhuuld we wonder, that the ſame 

on 
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Wd Paſſions taking Poſſeſſion of Men, in lower Life 
by an equally Impalitiek Uſage of their Theatrical 


Pa, Subjets, ſhould have involved the Patentees, in pro- 

hat portionable Calamities. | 

the During the Vacation, which immediately follow'd 

ve the Silence of the Patent, both Parties were at Leiſure 

on, to form their Schemes for the Winter: For the Paten- 

ors, tee would ſtill hold out, notwithſtanding his being ſo 
or miſerably maim'd, or over match'd : He had no more 


y 2 Regard to Blows, than a blind Cock of the Game; 
he might be beaten, but would never yield, the Patent 
vel was ſtill in his Poſſeſſion, and the Broad-Seal to it vi- 
at ſibly as freſh as ever : Beſide, he had yet ſome Ac- 
| tors in his Service, at a-much cheaper Rate than 
heir thoſe who had left him, the Salaries of which laſt 
a0. now they would not work for him, he was not oblig'd 

to pay. In this way of thinking, he ſtill kept _ 
ſuch as had not been invited over to the Hay- Market, 
S0- or had been influenc'd by Booth, to follow his Fortune 
{h'd in Drury- Lane. 


ln! By the Patentee's keeping theſeRemains of his broken 
Forces together, it is plain that he imagin'd this Order 
ight of Silence, like others of the ſame kind, would be re- 


— ealb'd of Courſe, after a reaſonable time of Obedience 
dier BT had been paid to it: But it ſeems, he had rely'd too 
much upon former Precedentsz nor had his Politicks 
. 4 er died into the Secret, that the Court Power, with 
n which thePatent had been fo long, and often at Variance, 
in! bad now ea mind to take the publick Diverſions more 
and WY abſolutely into thelr own Hands: Not that I have 
Ur any ſtronger Reaſons for this Conjetture than that the 
ee Patent, never after this Order of Silence, got leave to 
N ö play during the 1 Reign. But upon the Ae- 
upon g ceſſton of his late Majeſty, Power having then a diffe- 
car: ent Aſpect the Patent found no Diffleulty In belng 
aud Wy permitted to exereiſe Its former Authority for acting 
ml : lays, We, which however from this Time of thelr 
traty ag Bill, In 1969, did net — eln 1714, and 
| ths | Which the old Patentee never liv'd to fee 4 For he dy'd 

z 


; about fix Weeks before the new-bullt Theatre In Lin- 
(amt . %% Ian Fields was open'd, where the firlt Play nfted 
| Was 
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was the Recruiting-Officer, under the Management of 
his Heirs, and Succeſſors, But of that Theatre, it i, 
nat yet Time to give any further Account, 

The firſt Point reſolv'd on, by the Comedians now 
re-eſtabliſh'd in the Hay-Market, was to alter the 
Auditory Part of their Theatre; the Inconveniencig 
of which have been fully enlarg'd upon in a forme 
Chapter. What embarraſs'd them moſt in this De. 
ſign, was their want of Time to do it in a more com. 

ete manner, than it now remains in, otherwiſe th 
pad brought it to the original Model of that in Dy. 
- Lane, only in a larger Proportion, as the wider 
walls of it would require; as there are not many 
SpeQators who may remember what Form the Dran. 
Lane Theatre ſtood in, about forty Years ago, beſor: 
the old Patentee, to make it hold more Money, took 
it in his Head to alter it, it were but Juſtice to lay the 
original Figure, which Sir Chrifopher Wren firſt guy 
it, and the Alterations of it, now ſtanding in a fait 
Light ; that equal Spectatort may ſee, if they wen 
at their choice, which of the StruQures would incline 
them to a Preference, But in this Appeal, I on 
ſpeak to ſuch Spectators as allow a good Play, wel 
ated, to be the moſt valuable Entertainment of the 
Stage, Whether ſuch Plays (leaving the Skill of the 
dead, or living Actors equally out of the _—_ 
have been more or leſs, recommended in their Preſen- 
tation, by either of theſe different Forms of that Thea: 
tre, is our preſent matter of Enquiry, 

It muſt be obſerv'd then, that 4 Area, or Plat. 

form of the old Stage, projected about four Foot for- 
warder, in a Semi-oval Figure, parallel to the Ben 
ches of the Pit; and that the former, lower Doors of 
Entrance for the Actors, were brought down between 
the two foremoſt (and then only) Pilaſters; in the Place 
of which Doors, now the two Stage-Boxes are fixt 
That Where the Doors of Entrance now are, there 
formerly ſtvod two additional Side-wings, in Front t 
a full Set of Scenes, Which had then almoſt a double 
Effect, in their Lottineſs, and Mugnificence. 


] 
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By this — * Form, the uſual Station of the Ac- 
tors, in almoſt every Scene, was advanc'd at leaſt ten 
Foot nearer to the Audience, than they now can be z 
becauſe, not only from the Stage's being ſhorten'd, in 
front, but likewiſe from the additional Interpoſition 
of thoſe Stage-Boxes, the Actors (in reſpect to the 
Spectators, that fill them) are kept ſo much more 
backward from the main Audience, than they us'd 
to be: But when the Actors were in Poſſeſſion of that 
forwarder Space, to advance upon, the Voice was 
then more in the Centre of the Houſe, ſo that the 
moſt dillant Ear had ſcarce the leaſt Doubt, or Diffi- 
culty in hearing what fell from the weakeſt Utter- 
ance : All Objects were thus drawn nearer to the 
Senſe z every painted Scene was ſtronger 3 every 
Grand Scene and Dance more extended; _ rich, 
or fine-coloured Habit had a more lively Luſtre : 
Nor was the minuteſt Motion of a Feature (properly 
changing with the Paſſion, or Humour it ſuited) ever 
loſt, as they frequently muſt be in the Obſcurity of 
too great a Diſtance : And how valuable an Advan- 
tage the Facility of hearing diſtinctly, is to every well - 
atted Scene, every common Spectator is a Judge, A 
Voice ſcarce rais'd above the Tone of a Whiſper, 
either in Tenderneſe, Reſignation, innocent Diſtreſs, 
or Jealouſy, ſuppreſs'd, often have as much concern 
with the Heart, as the moſt clamorous Paſſions ; and 
when on any of theſe Occaſions, ſuch affecting Speech - 
es are plainly heard, or loſt, how wide is the Diffe- 
rence, from the great or little Satisfaction received 
from them? To all this a Maſter of a Company may 
ſay, I now receive Ten Pounds more, than could 
haye been taken formerly, in every full Houſe ! Not 
unlikely. But might not his Houſe be oftner full, 
if the Auditors were oftner pleas'd ? Might not every 
bad, Houſe too, by a Poſlibility of being made- every 
Day better, add as much to one Side of his Account, 
as it could take from the other? If what I have ſaid, 
carries any Truth in it, why might not the ori- 
pinal Form of this Theatre be reltor\d ! But let 


this Digteſſion avail what it may, the Actors now re- 
Y turned 
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turn'd to the Hay-Market, as J have obſerv'd, wanted 
nothing but length of time to have govern'd their Alte. 
ration of that Theatre, by this original Model of Dy. 

Lane, which I have recommended. As their Time 
therefore was ſhort, they made their beſt uſe of it; 
they did ſomething to it: They contracted its Wide. 
neſs, by three Ranges of Boxes on each Side, and 
brought down its enormous high Cieling, within ſo 
proportionable a Compaſs, that it effectually cured 
thoſe hollow Undulations of the Voice formerly com. 
Plain'd of. The Remedy had its Effect; their Audi. 
ences exceeded their Expectation. There was noy 
no other Theatre open againſt them; they had the 
Town to themſelves z they were their own Maſters, 
and the Profits of their Induſtry came into their own 
Pockets. | 

Yet with all this fair Weather, the Seaſon of their 
uninterrupted Proſperity was not yet arriv'dz for the 
great Expence, and thinner Audiences of the Open 
(of which they then were equally DireQors) was a 
conſtant Draw-back upon their Gains, yet not ſo 
far, but that their Income this Year, was better than in 
their late Station, at Drary- Lane, But by the ſhort Ex- 
perience we had then had of Operas; by the high Repu- 
tation they ſeend to have beenarriv'd at, the Year be- 
fore z by their Power of drawing the whole Body of No. 
bility, as by Enchantment, to their Solemnities z b 
that Prodigality of Expence. rt which they were ſo 
willing to ſupport them; and from the late extraotci- 
nary Profits Sww/#2y had made of them, what Moun- 
tiins did we not hope from this Mole-hill? But alas! 
the Fry Viſion was vaniſli'd, this bridal Beauty was 
grown familiar to the general Taſte, and Satlety be- 
Fun to make Excuſes for its Want of Appetite ! Or 
what is fi Rronger, Its late Admirers now. as mueh 
Valued they Jadginent, in being able te find out the 
Vaults of the Performers, ar they had before, In dif- 
covering thelr Exeelleneles, The T'ruth ls, that this 
Lind of Fntertalnment being ſo intirely ſenſual, it 
lid ng Poflibility of getting the better of our Reaſon, 
bet by l, Novelty and that Novelty could never be 
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0 ſupported but by an annual Change of the belt Voices, 
2 which like the fineſt Flowers, bloom but for a Sea- 
” ſon, and when that is over, arc only dead Noſc-gays, 
ne om this Naturel Cauſe, we have ſeen within theſe 
3 two Years, even Farinelli ſinging to an Audience of 


ſive and thirty Pounds; and yet, if common Fame 
nd may be credited, the ſame Voice, ſo neglected in 
one Country, has in another had Charms ſufficient to 
eq make that Crown ſit eaſy, on the Head of a Monarch, 
which the Jealouly of Politicians (who had their 
Views, in his keeping it) fear'd without ſome ſuch 
extraordinary Amuſement, his Satiety of Empire 
might tempt him, a ſecond time, to reſign. 

There is too, in the very Species of an Hallan 
Singer, ſuch an innate, fantaſtical Pride, and Caprice, 
that the Government of them (here at lealt) is al- 
molt impracticable. This Diſtemper, as we were 


he not ſufficiently warn'd, or appriz'd of, threw our mu- 
os ſical Affairs into Perplexities, we knew not eaſily 
; 0 how to get out of. I here is ſcarce a ſenſible Audi- 


tor, in the Kingdom, that has not, ſince that Time, 
had Occaſion to laugh at the ſeveral Inſtance: of it: But 
what is ſtill more ridiculous, theſe coſtly Canary-Birds 


— have ſometimes infeſted tlie whole Body of our dignified 
r Lovers of Muſick, with the ſawe childiſh Animoſities: 
Jo. Ladies have been known to decline their Viſits, upon 
by account of their being of a different muſical Party. 
a. Ceſar and Pompey made not a warmer Diviſion, in 


the Roman Republick, than thoſe Heroines, their 
Country Women, the Fax/ting and CM blew up 
In our Common-wealth, of Academieal Muſtek, by 
their implacable Pretenſions to Supetlority | And 
While this Greatneſs et Soul 4s their unalterable Vir 
tue, It will never be practſeable te make two eapltal 
Singers et the ſame Sex, do as they ſhould de, in one 
Opera, at the ſame IIme] ne, not tho England 
wee te double the Sums it has already thrown after 
them 1 For even in their own Country, where an exe 
tmaordinary Occaſion has called a roms Number of 
their bell, to ſing en, the Miſehief they _ 
3 m 


* 
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made has been proportionable ; an Inſtance of which, 
if I am rightly inform'd, happen'd at Parma, where 
upon the Celebration of the Marriage of that Duke, 
a Collection was made of the moſt eminent Voices, 
that Expence, or Intereſt could purchaſe, to give az 
complete an Opera, as the whole vocal Power of 
{taly could form. But when it came to the Proof of 
this muſical Project, behold ! what woeful Work they 
made of it! Every Performer would be a Cæſar, ot 
nothing ; their ſeveral Pretenſions to Preference were 
not to be limited within the Laws of Harmony: they 
would all chuſe their own Songs, but not more to lit 
off themſelves, than to oppole, or deprive another of 
an Occaſion to ſhine: Yet any one would ſing a bad 
Song, provided no body elle had a good one, till at 
laſt, they were thrown together like ſo many feather'l 
Warriors, for a Battle-royal, in a Cock pit, where 
every one was oblig'd to kill another, to ſave himſelf! 
What Vity it was theſe froward Miſſes, and Malters 
of Muſick had not been engag'd to entertain the 
Court of ſome King of Morocce, that could have 
known a goud Opera, from a bad one! with how 
much Faſe would ſuch a Director have brought them 
to better Order ? But alas! as It has been ſaid of greats 
er Things, 


Sts et iþ/a Roma viribut rult. Her, 


Imperial Rome fell, by the tee great Strength of lu 
ew Citizens | 80 fell this mighty Opera, ruin'd by 
the too great — of lis Bingers! For, upon 
the whole, it provid to be as barbarguſly bad, as if 
Malice itlelf had compos'd it, | 
Now though ſomething of this kind, equally pro- 
voking, has generally embarraſs'd the State of Ope- 
ras, theſe thirty Years; yet it was the Misfortune of 
the managing AQors, at the Hay-Market, to have felt 
the firſt Effects of it: The Honour of the Singer, and 
the Intereſt of the Undertaker were ſo often at Variance, 
that the latter began to have but a bad Bargain of it. 


But not to impute more to the Caprice of thoſe Perfor- 


mers, than was really true, there were two different Ac- 
cidents, 
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cidents, that drew Numbers from our Audi nces, before 
the Seaſon was ended; which were another Company 


' permitted to act in Drury Lane, and the long Trial 
' of Doctor Sachewerel, MM Weſiminſter- Hall: By the 


5 way it muſt be obſerv'd, that this Company was not 
p under the Direction of the Patent (which continued 
| ſill ilenc'd) but was ſet up by a third Intereſt, with 
/ a Licenſe from Court, 'The Perſon to whom this new 


Licenſe was granted, was "liam Collier, Eſqz n 


l Lawyer of an enterprizing Head, and a jovial Heart z 
/ what ſort of Favour he was in, with the People, then, 
, in Power, may be judg'd, from his being often admit- 
1 ted to partake with them thoſe detach'd Hours of 
| Life, when Buſineſs was to give way to Plenſure : But 
N this was not all his Merit, he was, at the ſame time, 

a Member of Parliament for Ives in Cornavall, and 
1 we cannot ſuppoſe a Perſon ſo qualified could be re+ 

fis'd ſuch a Trifle, as a Licenſe to head a broken 
10 Company of Actors. This ſagacious Lawyer, then, 
K who had a Lawyer to deal with, obſerving that his 
i Antagonilt kept Poſſeſſion of a Theatre, without mak- 
R ing uſe of it, and for Which he was not oblig'd to pay 
n Rent, unleſs he actually 4% uſe It, withy eoncely'd 
b it might be the Intereſt of the joint Landlords, finee 


thelr Tenement was in ſo preearleus a Condition ta 
grant a Leaſe te ene who had an undifputed Autherl⸗ 
ty, t be liable, by aQting Plays In It, to pay the Rent 
of [t eſpeelally when he tempted them with an Of 
fer of raiſing li from three, to ſour Pounds per Diem, 
His Proje& ſyeceeded, the Leaſe was fign'd.; but the 
Means of * into Poſſeſſion were to be left ta 
his own Coſt, and Diſcretion. This tools him up but 
little Time, he immediately laid Siege to it, with a 
ſufficient Number of Forces, whether lawleſs or law- 
ful, I forget, but they were ſuch as oblig'd the old 
Governor to give it up; who, notwithſtanding had 
got Intelligence of his Approaches, and Deſign, time 
enough to carry off every thing that was worth mo- 
ving, except a great Number of old Scenes, and new 
Actors, that could not eaſily follow him, 

| Y 3 A ludi- 
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A ludicrous Account of this Tranſaction, under fai. 
tious Names, may be found in the goth Tatler, Vol, z. 
which this Explanation may now render more intelligi. 
ble, to the Readers of that agrgeable Author, 

This other new Licenſe being now in Poſſeſſion of 
the Drury-Lane Theatre; thoſe Actors, whom the Pa. 
tentee, ever ſince the Order of Silence, had retain'd in 
a State of Inaction, all to a Man came over to the 
Service of Collier. Of theſe, Booth was then the chief, 
The Merit of the teſt had as yet made no conſiderable 
+ pe and as the Patentee had not left a Ray 
of their omg behind him, they were but poorly 
equip'd for a publick Review z conſequently at thei 
fllt Opening, uy Av very little able to annoy vt 
But during the Trial of Sachewverel, our Audlen. 
een were extremely weaken'd, by the better Rank ef 
People's daily attending it i While, at the ſame um 
the lower Sort, who were not equally admitted te that 
grand Spectaele, a4 eagerly erow ed inte Drury: Lan, th 
a new Comedy, called The falr Quader of Deal, Thi 
Play, _—_ ſome low Strokes of natural Humour in 
it, was rightly calculated, for the Capaelty of the As 
tors, who play'd it, and, to the Taſte of the Multitude 
who were now more diipos'd, and at leiſure to ſee it; 
But the moſt happy Incident in its Fortune was the 
Charm of the fair Quaker, Which was ated by Mis 
Santloav, (afterwards Mrs. Booth) whoſe Perion wu 
then in the full Bloom of what Beauty ſhe might pu 
tend to: Before this, ſhe had only been admired u 
the moſt excellent Dancer z which, perhaps, might 
not a little contribute to the favourable Reception, li 
now met with as an AQreſs, in this Character, which 
fo happily ſuited her Figure, and Capacity: The 
gentle Softneſs of her Voice, the compos'd Innocence 
of her Aſpect, the Modeſty of her Dreſs, the reſerv'd 
Decency of her Geſture, and the Simplicity of the 
Sentiments, that naturally fell from her, made her 
ſeem the amiable Maid ſhe repreſented ; In a Word, 
not the enthuſiallick Maid of Orleans, was more ſer- 
viceable of old, to the French Army, when the En 
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$/þ had diſtreſs'd them, than this fair Quaker was, at 
the Head of that dramatick Attempt, upon which 
the Support of their weak Society depended, 

But when the Trial, I have mention'd, and the Run 
of this Play was over, the Tide of the Town begin- 
ning to turn again in our Favour, Collier was re- 
duc'd to give his Theatrical Affairs a different Scheme z 
which advanc'd the Stage another Step towards that 
__ which, in my Time, was of the longelt 

urat Vn. 


CHAP, XIII. 


The Patentee, bavirg now no Afﬀort, ve- 
builds the new Theatre in Lineoln's-Inn- 
Fields, f Gueſt at his Reaſons fer it, 
More Cbanger, in the State of the Stage, 
The Beginning of its better Days under the 
Triumvirate of Afors, A Sketch of their 
governing Charatters, 


ſo Anarchy has been the Parent of many a good 
vernment ; and by a Parity of poſſible Conſequen- 
ces we ſhall find, that from the frequent Convulſions 
of the Stage, aroſe, at laſt, its longeſt Settlement, and 
Proſperity z which many of my Readers (or if I ſhould 
happen to have but few of them, many of my Spec- 
tators, at leaſt) who, J hope, have not yet liv'd half 

their Time, will be able to remember, | 
Though the Patent had been often under Diſtreſ- 
ſes, it had never felt any Blow, equal to this unre- 
voked Order of Silence; which it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive could have fallen upon any other Perſon's Con- 
duct, than that of the old Patentee: For if he was 
conſcious, of his being under the Subjection of that 
Power, which had ſilenc'd him, why woyld he _ 
c 


A coarſe Mothers may have comely Children 
0 


not ſo difficult a Queſtion, However, let the Reader 
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the Danger of a Suſpenſion, by his ſo obſtinate, and 
impolitick Treatment of his Actors? If he thoupht 
ſuch Power over him illegal, how came he to obey jt 
now, more than before, when he lighted a former 
Order, that injoin'd him to give his Actors their Be. 
hefits on thelr uſual Conditions? Fut to do him Jy. 
ſtlee, the ſame Obſtinacy, that involv'd him in these 
Difficulties, at laſt, preſerv'd to his Heirs the Proper. 
ty of the Patent, in its full Force and Value! yet to 
uppoſe that he foreſaw a milder uſe of Power, in 
ſome ſuture Prinee's Reign, might be more favourable 
to him, is begging ar beſt but a cold Queſtion, But 
whether he knew that this broken Condition of the 
Patent, would not make his troubleſome Friends, the 
Adventurers fly from it as from a falling Houſe, ſeem: 


form his own Judgment of them, from the Facts, that 
follow'd : It muſt therefore be obſerv'd, that the Ad. 
venturers ſeldom came near the Houſe, but when there 
was ſome viſible Appearance of a Dividend : But | 
could never hear, that upon an ill Run of Audience; 
they had ever returned, or brought in a ſingle Shilling, 
to make good the Deficiencies of their daily Receipb. 
Therefore, as the Patentee, in Poſſeſſion, had alone, for 
ſeveral Years, ſupported, and ſtood againſt this Un- 
certainty of Fortune, it may be imagin'd, that hi 
Accounts were under ſo voluminous a Perplexity, that 
few of thoſe Adventurers would have Leiſure or Ca. 
pacity enough to unravel! them: And as they had for- 
merly thrown away their Time, and Money at I aw, 
in a fruitleſs Enquiry into them, they now ſeem'd to 
have intirely given up their Right and Intereſt ; And, 
according to my beſt Information, notwithſtanding 
the ſubſequent Gains of the Patent have been ſome- 
times extraordinary, the farther Demands, or Claims 
of Right of the Adventurers have lain dormant, above 

theſe five and twenty Years. 
Having ſhewn by what means Collier had diſpoſſeſs'd 
this Patentee, not only of the Drury- Lane ä 
ike- 
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likewiſe of thoſe few Actors, which he had kept, ſar 
ſome time unemploy'd in itz we are now led to con- 
ſider another Project of the ſame Patentee, which, if 
we are to judge of by the Event, has ſhewn him 
more a Wiſe, than a Weak Man yz which I confeſs, 
at the time he put it in Execution, ſeem'd not ſo clear 
a point! For notwithſtanding he now ſaw the Autho- 
rity, and power of his Patent was ſuperſeded, or was 
at bat but precarious, and that he had not one Actor 
left, in his Service z yet under all theſe Dilemmas, 
and Diſtreſſes, he reſolv'd upon rebuilding the New 
Theatre in Lincoln's: Inn Fields, of which he had taken 
a Leaſe, nt a low Rent, ever ſince Betrerton's Com- 
pany had firſt left it, 'T'his Conduct ſeem'd too deep for 
my Comprehenſion! What are we to think of his 
taking this Leaſe, in the height of his Proſperity, 
when he could have no Occaſion for it? Was he a Pro- 
phet ? Could he then forelee, he ſhould, one time or 
other, be turn'd out of Drury- Lane? Or did his mere 
Appetite of Architecture urge him to build a Houſe, 
while he could not he fire, he ſhould ever have leave 
tv make ule ot it? But of all this, we may think as 
we plcaſe; whatever was his Motive, he, at his own 
Expence, in this Interval of his having nothing elſe 
to do, rebuilt that 'Theatre from the Ground, as it is 
now landing. As for the Order of Silence, he ſeem'd 
little concern'd at it, while ic gave him ſo much unin- 
terrupted Leiſure to ſuperviſe a Work, which he na- 
turally took Delight in. | 

After this Deteat of the Patentee, the Theatrical 
Forces of Collier in Drury-Lane, notwithſtanding 
their having drawn the Multitude after them, for about 
three Weeks, during the Trial of Sacheverel, had made 
but an indifferent Campaign, at the end of the Seaſon. 
Collier, at leaſt, found ſo little Account in it, that it 
oblig'd him to puſh his Court Intereſt (which, wherever 
the Stage was concern'd, was net inconſiderable) to 
ſupport him in another Scheme; which was, that 
in conſideration of his giving up the Drury-Lane, 
Cloaths, Scenes, and Actors, to Saviney, and his joint 


Sharers, in the Hay Market, he (Collier) might be 


put 
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put Into un _ poſſeſſion of the May Marker, They, 
tre, with all the Singers, Ce, and be made fole 1)iree, 
tor of the Opera, Accordingly, by permiſſion of (|, 
Lord-Chamberlain, a Treaty was enter'd into, and in 
a few Day» ratified by all Parties, conformable to the 
ſaid Preliminaries, This was that happy Cri- 
ſis of 'Vheatrical Liberty, which the labouring Come. 
dians had long ſigl'd tor ; and which, for above twenty 
Yeurs following, was ſo memorably fortunate to them, 

However, there were two hard Articles, in thi 
Treaty, which though it might be Policy in the 4c. 
tors, to comply with, yet the impoſition of then 
ſeem'd little Jeſs deſpotick, than a Lax upon the Poor, 
when a Government did not want it. 

The firſt of theſe Articles was, That whereas the 
ſole Licenſe for acting Plays, was preſum'd to be a 
more profitable Authority, than that for acting Operas 
only; that therefore TWO Hundred Pounds a year ſhould 
be paid to Collier, while Maſter of the Opera, by the 
Comedians; to whom a Verbal Aſſurance was given 
by the Plenipo's on the Court-fide, that while ſuch 
Payment ſubfilted, no 6ther Company thould be per- 
mitted to act Plays againſt them, within the Liber. 
ties, Oc. The other Article was, That on every 
Wedneſday, whereon an Opera could be perform'd, 
the Plays ſhould, zoties guoties, be filent at Drug. 
Lane, to give the Opera a fairer Chance, for a full 
Houſe. 

This laſt Article, however partial, in the Intention, 
was in its Eft:Q, of great advantage to the ſharing 
Actors: For in all publick Entertainments, a Day's ab- 
ſtinence naturally increaſes the Appetite to them: Our 
every Thurſday's Audience, therefore, was viſibly the 
better, by thus making the Day before it a Faſt. Futas 
this was not a Favour deſign'd us, this prohibition of 
a Day, methinks, deſerves a little farther Notice ; be 
bauſe it evidently took a fixth part of their Income, 
from all the hired Actors, who were only paid, in 
Proportion io the Number of acting Days. This ex- 
traordinary Regard to Operas, was in effect making 
the Day-labouring Actors the principal n t0 

them, 
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„dem, and the ſhutting out People from the Play every 
Wedneſtay, many murmured at, as an Abridgment of 
he thely uſunl Liberty. And tho! I was one of thuſe who 

profited by that Order, It ought not to bribe me, In- 
ho don Concealment of what was then ſald and thought 
of it, I remember a Ncbleman of the firlt Rank, then 
in a high Poſt, and not out of Court-Favour, ſaid 
a openly behind the Scenes ——— wa, ſrameful to 
oy | take oy of the Actors Bread from them to 8 the 
his filly Diverffon 1 People of Quality, But alas] what 

was all this Grievance, when weighed againſt the 


n Quilifications of ſo grave, and ſtanch a Senator, as 
£ Collier? Such viſible Merit, it ſeems, was to be made 

ea, tho! at the Expence of the had almoſt 
le bid, Honour of the Court, whoſe gracious Intention for 
e Theatrical Common-wealth, might have ſhone 
an with thrice the Luſtre, if ſuch a paltry Price had not 


na been paid for it. But as the Government of the Stage, 
the is but that of the World in Miniature, we ought not 
to have wondered, that Collier had Intereſt enough to 


* quarter the , Weakneſs of the Opera upon the Strength 
per of the Comedy. General good Intentions are not 


ver. always practicable to a Perfection. The moſt neceſ- 
ary Law can hardly paſs, but a Tenderneſs to ſome 
1d, private Intereſt, ſhall often hang ſuch Exceptions up- 
on particular Clauſes, till at laſt it comes out lame, 
full and lifeleſs, with the Loſs of half its Force, Purpoſe, 
and Dignity. As for Inſtance; how many fruitleſs 
Motions have been made in Parliaments, to moderate 
the enormous Exactions, in the Practice of the Law ? 
ab. And what ſort of Juſtice muſt that be calPd, which, 
Our when a Man has not a mind to pay you a Debt of 
the Ten Pounds, it ſhall coſt you Fifty, before you can 
get it? How long too, has the Publick being labour- 
n of ing for a Bridge at Wefminfler ? But the Wonder, 
that it was not built an hundred Years ago, ceaſes, when 
we are told, that the Fear of making one End of Lon- 
dm, as rich, as the other, has been, ſo long, an Ob- 
ſruction to it: And though it miglit ſeem a ſtill greater 


onder, when a new Layy for building one had at laſt 
| got 
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got over that apprehenſion, that it ſhould meet with any 
arther Delay ; yet Experience has ſhewn us, that the 
Structure of this uſeful Ornament to our Metropolis has 
been ſo clog'd by private Jobs, that were to be pick d 
out of the Undertaking, and the progreſs of the Work 
| ſodiſconcerted by a tedious Contention of private In. 
tereſts, and Endeavourss to impoſe upon the Publick 
abominable Bargains, that a whole Year was loſt, be. 
fore a ſingle Stone could be laid to its Foundation, 
But Poſterity will owe its praiſes, to the Zeal, and 
Reſolution of a truly Noble Commiſſioner, whoſe di. 
ſinguiſh'd Impatience has broke thro? thoſe narroy 
Artifices, - thoſe falſe and frivolous Objections, that 
delay'd it, and has already began to raiſe, above 
the Tide, that future Monument of his publick Spirit, 
How far all this may be allow'd applicable to the 
State of the Stage, is not of ſo great Importance, nor 
ſo much my Concern, as that what is obſerv'd upon it 
| ſhould always remain a memorable Truth, to the Ho- 
nour of that Nobleman. But now I go on: Collier 
being thus poſſeſs'd of his Muſical Gevernment, 
thought his beſt way would be to farm it out to a Gen- 
tleman, Aaron Hill, Eſq; (who, he had reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, knew ſomething more of Theatrical Matten, 
than himſelf) at a Rent, it I miſtake not, of Six 
Hundred Pounds per Annum: But before the Seaſon 
was ended (upon what occaſion, if I could remember, v. 
it might not be material to ſay) took it into his Hands a 
again: But all his Skill, and Intereſt, could not raiſe th 
the Direction of the Opera, to ſo good a Poſt, as he A 
thought due to a Perſon of his Conſideration : He WW th 
therefore, the Year following, enter'd upon another ¶ de 
high-handed Scheme, which, till the Demiſe of the Wl tr; 
Queen, turn'd to his better Account. pr 
After the Comedians were in poſſeſſion of D-ury Ml hi; 
Lane, from whence, during my time upon the Stage, ll 5: 
they never departed ; their Swarm of Audiences ex- WM hi 

ceeded all that had been ſeen, in thirty Years before; 
which, however, I do not impute ſo much to the Excel- fin 
lence of their Acting, as to their indefatigable In- cei 
| duſtry, N he 


8 — we wc, A. 
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duſtry, and good Management ; for as I have often 
ſaid, I never thought, in the general, that we ſtood 
in any Place of Compariſon with the eminent Actors 
before us; perhaps too, by there being now an End of 
tk the frequent Diviſions, and Diſorders, that had from 
time to time broke in upon, and fruſtrated their La- 


» bours, not a little might be contributed to their Suc- 
ceſs. 


on, Collier, then, like a true liquoriſh Courtier, obſer- 
ind WY ving the Proſperity of a Theatre, which he, the Year 
di before had parted with for a worſe, began to meditate 


row an Exchange of Theatrical Poſts with Swiney, whe 
hat WY had viſibly very fair Pretenſions to that he was in, by 
ove his being firſt choſen, by the Court, to regulate, and 
nit, reſcue the Stage from the Diſorders it had ſuffer'd, un- 
the der its former Managers: Yet Collier knew that ſort 
not of Merit could and in no Competition, with his be- 
n it BY ing a Member of Parliament: He therefore had Re- 
Ho- courſe to his Court-Intereſt (where meer Will, and 
lier Pleaſure, at that time, was the only Law, that diſ- 
ent, Wi pos'd of all Theatrical Rights) to oblige Swwirey to let 
Zen · him be off, from his bad Bargain, for a better. To 
n to Wil this, it may be imagin'd Scoiney demurr'd, and as he 
ters, had Reaſon, ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt it: But as 
Si Collier has liſted his Conſcience under the Command 
of Intereſt, he kept it to ſtrict Duty, and was immo- 
veable; inſomuch that Sir Fohn Vanburgb, who was 
a Friend to Swwiney, and who by his Intimacy with 
the People in Power, better knew the Motive of their 
Actions, advis'd Sawiney rather to accept of the Change, 
than by a Non-compliance to hazard his being exclu- 
ded from any Poſt, or Concern in either of the Thea- 
tres: To conclude, it was not long before Collier had 
procured a new Licenſe for — Plays, &c. for 
himſelf, Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber, excluſive of 
Swiney, who by this new Regulation was reduc'd to 
his Hobſon's Choice of the Opera. 

Saviney being thus transferr'd to the Opera, in the 
linking condition Collier had left it, found the Re- 
ceipts of it, in the Winter following 1711, ſo far, 
ſhort of the Expences, = he was driven to * 

i 
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his Fortune in ſome more favourable Climate, where 
he remain'd twenty Years an Exile, from his Friends 
and Country; tho' there has been ſcarce an Engliß 
Gentleman, who in his Tour of France, or Italy, ha 
not renew'd, or created an Acquaintance with him, 
As this is a Circumſtance, that many People may 
have forgot, I cannot remember it, without that Re. 
rd, and Concern it deſerves from all that knoy 
im: Yet it is ſome Mitigation of his Misfortune, 
that ſince his Return to England, his grey Hairs, and 
cheerful Diſpoſition have till found a general Wel. 
come among his foreign, and former domeſtick Ac. 
quaintance. | | 

Collier being now, firſt-commiſſion'd Manager with 
the Comedians, drove them too, to the laſt Inch of 
a hard Bargain (the natural Conſequence of all Trex 
ties between Power, and Neceſſity) He not only de. 
manded fix hundred a Year, neat Money, the Price at 
which he had farmed out his Opera, and to make 
the Buſineſs a fre Cure to him; but likewiſe inſiſted, 
upon a Moiety of the two hundred, that had been le. 
vied upon us the Year before, in Aid of the Opera; 
in all 700 J. Theſe large and ample Conditions, con. 
ſidering in what Hands we were, we reſolv'd to ſwal. 
low without wry Faces; rather chuſing to run an) 
Hazard, than contend with a formidable Power, . 
gainſt which we had no Remedy: But ſo it happen'd, 
that Fortune took better Care of our Intereſt, than we 
ourſelves had like to have done: For had Collier ac. 
cepted of our firſt Offer, of an equal Share with us; 
he had got three hundred Pounds a Year more by con- 
plying with it, than by the Sum he impoſed upon vs; 
our Shares being never leſs, than a thouſand annually, 
to each of us, till the End of the Queen's Reign, in 
14: After which Co/lier's Commiſſion was ſuper 
ſeded; his Theatrical Poſt, upon the Acceſſion of hi 

late Majeſty, being given to Sir Richard Steele. 
From theſe various Revolutions, in the Govern- 
ment of the Theatre, all owing to the Patenter 
miſtaken Principle of increaſing their Profits, by 
too far enſlaving their People, and keeping on 
| the 
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the Price of good Actors (and I could almoſt inſiſt, 
that giving large Salaries to bad Ones, could not 
have had a worſe Conſequence) I ſay, when it is 
conſider d, that the Authority for acting Plays, &c. 
was thought of ſo little worth, that ( as has been ob- 
ſerv'd) Sir Thomas Skhipexwith gave away his Share of 
it, and the Adventurers had fled from it; that Mr. 
Congreve, at another time, had voluntarily reſign'd 
it and Sir John Vanburgb (meerly to get the Rent 
of his new Houſe paid) had, by Leave of the Court, 
farm'd out his Licenſe to Swiney, who not without 
ſome Heſitation had ventur'd upon it; let me ſay a- 
gain, out of this low Condition of the Theatre, was 
it not owing to the Induſtry of three, or four Come- 
dians, that a new Place was now created for the 
Crown to give away, without any Expence attending 
it, well worth the Acceptance of any Gentleman, 
whoſe Merit, or Services had no higher Claim to 
Preferment, and which Collier, and Sir Richard 
Steele, in the two laſt Reigns, ſucceſlively enjoy'd ? 
Though, I believe; I may have ſaid ſomething like 
this, in a former Chapter, T am not unwilling it 
ſhould: be twice taken notice of. | 
We are now come to that firm Eſtabliſhment of 
the Theatre, which except the Admittance of Booth 
into a Share, and Dogget's 3 it, met with 
- Change, or Alteration, for above twenty Years 
after, 
Collier, as has been ſaid, having accepted of a 
certain Appointment of ſeven hundred per Arnnum ; 
Wilks, Dogget, and Myſelf were now the only acting 
Managers, under the Queen's Licenſe ; which being 
8 Grant, but during Pleaſure, oblig'd us to a Con- 
duct that might not undeſerve that Favour, At this 
Time we were all in the Vigour of our Capacities 
as Actors ; and our Proſperity enabled us, to pay, at 
leaſt double the Salaries, to what the ſame Actors 
had uſually receiv'd, or could have hoped for under 
the Government of the Patentees. Dogget, who was 
naturally an Oeconomiſt, kept our Expences, and 
Accounts to the beſt of his Power, within regulated 
Z 2 Bounds, | 
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Bounds, and Moderation. #/i/ks, who had a ſtronger 
Paſſion, for Glory, than Lucre, was a little apt to be 
laviſh in what was not always as neceſſary for the 
Profit, as the Honour of the Theatre : For Example, 
at the Beginning of almoſt every Seaſon, he would 
order two, or three Suits to be made, or refreſh'd, for 
AQtors of moderate Conſequence, that is having con. 
ſtantly a new one for himſelf, might ſeem leſs parti. 
cular, tho' he had, as yet, no new Part for it, [hi 
expeditious Care of doing us good, without waiting 
for our Conſent to it, Dogget always look'd upon, 
with the Eye of a Man, in Pain: But I, who hated 
Pain oo Das little liked the Favour, as Dogg 
himſel ) rather choſe to laugh at the Circumſtance, 
than complain of what I knew was not to be cured, 
but by a Remedy, worſe than the Evil. Upon theſe 
Occaſions, therefore, whenever I ſaw him, and hit 
Followers ſo prettily dreſs'd out for an old Play, I 
only commended his Fancy; or at moſt but whil. 
= him not to give himſelf ſo much Trouble, a 

ut others, upon whoſe Performance it would but 
be thrown away: To which with a ſmiling Air of 
Triumph, over my want of Penetration, he has re- 
ply'd-—Why, now, that was what I really did it 
for | to ſhew others, that I love to take eare of them, 
as well as of myſelf, Thus whenever he made himſelf 
eaſy, he had not the leaſt Conception, let the Expence 
be what it would, that we could poſſibly diſlike it 
And from the ſame Principle, provided a thinner Au- 
dience were liberal of their Applauſe, he gave him- 
ſelf little Concern about the Receipt of it, As in theſe 
different Tempers of my Brother-Managers, there 
might be __ ſomething right, and wrong, it was 
equally my Buſineſs to keep well with them both: 
And tho' of the two, I was rather inclin'd to Dogge!'s 
way of thinking, yet I was always under the diſagreea 
ble Reſtraint of not letting Wilks ſee it: Therefore, 
when in any material Point of Management, they were 
ready to come to a Rupture, I found it adviſeable to 
think neither of them, abſolutely in the wrong ; but 


by giving to one as much of the Right, in his Opinion 


this 
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this way, as I took from the other in that; their Dif- 
ferences weredometimes ſoft'ned into Conceſſions, that 
I have Reaſon to think prevented many ill Conſe- 
quences, in our Affairs, that otherwiſe might have 
attended them. But this was always to be done with a 
very gentle Hand for as Milt was apt to be eaſily 
hurt by Oppoſition, ſo when he felt it he was as apt to 
be inſupportable. However, there were ſome Puints, 
in which we were always unanimous, In the twenty 
Years, While we were our own DireQors, we never 
had a Creditor that had Occaſion to come twice ſor 
his Bill z every Monday Morning diſcharged us of all 
Demands, before we took a Shilling for our own Uſe, 
And from this Time, we neither aſk'd any Actor, nor 
were deſired by them, to ſign any written Agrement 
(to the beſt of my Memory) whatſoever: The Rate of 
their reſpective Salaries were only enter'd in our daily 
Pay-Roll; which plain Record every one look'd up- 
on, as good as City-Security : For where an honeſt 
Meaning is mutual, the mutual Confidence will be 
Bond enough, in Conſcience, on both ſides : But that 
I may not aſcribe more to our Conduct than was real- 
ly its Due, I ought to give Fortune her ſhare of the 
Commendation ; for had not our Succeſs exceeded 


our ExpeQation, it might not have been in our Pow- 


er, ſo thoroughly to have obſerv'd thoſe laudable Rules 
of Oeconomy, un and Lenity, which ſo happily 
ſupported us: Bat the Severities, and Oppreſſions we 
had ſuffer'd under our former Maſters, made us in- 
capable of impoſing them upon others; which gave 
our whole Society the chearful Looks of a reſcued 
People. But notwithſtanding this general Cauſe of 
Content, it was not above a Year or two before the 
Imperfection of human Nature began to ſhew itſelf 
in contrary Symptoms, The Merit of the Hazards 
which the Managers had run, and the D.fficulties 
they had combated, in bringing to perfection, that 
Revolution, by which they had all ſo amply pro- 
fited, in the Amendment of their general Income, 
began now to be forgotten ; their Acknowledgments, 
— thankſul Promiſes of Fidelity, were no more re- 


2 3 peated, 
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peated, or ſcarce thought obligatory : Eaſe and Plenty by 
an hubituul Enjoyment, had 1ſt their Ngvelty, und the 
Largeneſs of their Salaries, ſeem'd rather leſſen'd than 
advanc'd, by the extraordinary Gains of the Under. 
takers; for that is the Scale, in which the hired Ac- 
to will always weigh his Performance z but whatever 
Realon there may ſeem to be, in his Caſe, yet as he 
is frequent] apt to throw a little Self-partiality into the 
Ballance, that Contiveration may a good deal alter the 
Juſtneſs of it. While the Actors, therefore, had this 
way of thinking, happy was it, for the Menagers, that 
their united Intereſt Was ſo inſeparably the ſame, and 
that their Skill and power in Adting, ſtood in a Rank 
ſo far above the reit, that if the Whole Body of pri. 
vate Men had veterced them, it Would yet have been 
an ealler Matiry, for the Menagers to have pick'd up 
Ri Eruit , than te the Peſerters to have found propet 
Officer iv head them. Here, then, in this Diltinetich 
as vur Beeurity t Our being Atters ourſelves, Was an 
advant ge ie gur Government, which all former Me- 
nagers, Which were enly idle Gentlemen, wanted: 
Nor was our Ellablithmen, uy is be broken, while 
ow Health, and Limbs enabled us, te be Joint-la- 
beurets in the Work we were \ aſters of, 

The only Actor, who, in the Opinion of the Pub- 
lick, ſeem'd to have had a pretence of being 
advanc'd ton Shure with us, was certainly Booth : 
But when it is conſider'd, how Arongly he had op- 
pod the Meaſures, that had made us Menayer:, 

ſetting himſelf (as has been obſerv'd) at the 
Head of un oppoſite Intereſt, he could not as yet 
have much to complain of; Beſide, if the Court 
had thought him, now, un equal Obje& of Favour, 
it could not have been in our power, to huve op- 
o8'd his Preferment; this I mention, not to take 
rom his Merit, but to ſhew, from what Cuule it 
was not, as yet, better provided for, 'I'herefore 
it may be no Vanity to ſay, our having at 
that time, no viſible Competitors on the Stage, was 


2 only Intereſt, that rais'd us to be the Menagers 
it. f 


But 
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But here, let me reſt a while, and fince, at my 
time of Day, out beſt Poſſeſſions are but Eaſe, and 

viet, 1 mult be content, if I will have Sallies of 
Pleaſure, to take up with thoſe only, that are to be 
found in Imagination. When I look back, therefore, 
on the Storms of the Stage, we had been toſs'd in; 
when 1 conſider, that various Vicifſiiude of Hopes 
and Fears, we had for twenty Years ſtruggled with, 
and found our ſelves, at laſt thus ſafely ſet on Shore, to 
enjoy the Produce of our own Labours z and ts have 
rais'd thoſe Labours by our Skill, and Induſtry, to 
a moch fairer Profit, than our 1aſk-Maſters, by all 
their ſevere, and griping Govertiment had ever reap'd 
l. from them, a Hatufed Reader, that is not offend- 
en ed at the Compariſon of great things, with ſmall, 


Jy will allow was a Triumph, in proportion, equ 1 te 
ef thoſe, that have attended the mott heroick Euter⸗ 
on ives for Liberty ! What Tranſport could the felt 
a Fats feel, upon his Expuliien of the farguine 
le: greater than that which new dane'd in the Heart of a 
qi AdQzer, whe frem an injur'd Labourer, unpaid his 
ils ire, had made himfelf, without Guilt, a legal Ma- 
las nager of his own Ferne Let the Grave and Great 


contemn, or yawn at thels low Conveits, but let 
ab- me be happy, in the Enjoyment of them! Jo this 
ng Hour my Memory runs o'er that pleaſing proſpect of 
{F Life paſt, with little leſs Delight, than when I Was 
firit, in the real Poſſeſſion of it, Thie is the natural 
Temper of my Mind, which my Acquaintance are 
frequently Witneſſes of, and as this, was all the Am- 
bition, Providence had made my obſcure Condition 
capable of, I am thankful, that Means were given me 
to enjoy the Fruits of it, 


nn] 
Vivere bn, vita poſe priere frui. 


Something like the Meaning of this, the leſs learned 
Reader may find in my 'Title Page, * 
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The Stage, in its bigbeſt Proſperity, The 
Managers not without Errors, Of what 
Kind, Cato firſt ated, What brought 
it to the Stage, The Company go to Ox. 
ford, Tbeir Succeſs, and different Audi. 
tors there, Booth made a Sharer, Dog 

pet objefts to him, Quits the Stage upon 

is Aamittance, That net his true Rea. 
fon, What was, Dogget's Theatrical 

Character. 


| © rage pong the Managing Actors were, now, 
in a happier Situation, than their utmoſt Pre. 
tenſions could have expected; yet it is not to be ſup- 
pos'd, but wiſer Men might have mended it, As we 
could not all govern our ſelves, there were Seaſons, 
| When we were not all fit to govern others. Our Paſ- 
ſions, and our Intereſt drew not always the ſame way, 
Self, had a great Sway in our Debates: We had our 
Partialities; our Prejudices; our Favorites of leſs Me-. 
rit; and our Jealouſies of thoſe who came too near 
us; Frailties, which Societies of higher Conſide- 
ration, while they are compos'd of Men, will not 
always be free from. To have been conſtantly ca- 
pable of Unanimity, had been a Blefliny too great for 
our Station: One Mind, among three People, were 
to have had three Maſters to one Servant; but when 
that one Servant is called three different ways, at the 
ſame time, whoſe Buſineſs is to be done firſt? For my 
own. Part, I was forced, almoſt all my Life, to give 
up my Share'of him. And if I could by Art, or per- 
ſuaſion, hinder others from making, what I thought, a 
—— uſe of their Power, it was the all, and utmoſt I 
deed. Yet whatever might be our perſonal Errors, I 
ſhall think I have no _— to ſpeak of them farther, 
than where the publick Entertainment was _ by 

them. 
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them. If therefore among ſo many, ſome particular 
Actors were remarkable in any part of their private 
Lives, that might ſometimes make the World merry 
without Doors 1 I hope my laughing Friends will ex 
euſe me, if I do not ſo far eemply, with thelr De: 
ſires, or Curioſity, as to give them a Place, in my Hi- 
llory, I ean only recommend ſuch Anecdotes to the 
Amuſement of a Neble Perſon, who (in eaſe J eon- 
ceal them) does me the flattering Honour te threaten 
my Work, with a r Tis eneugh fer me, 
that ſueh Ackers had their Merits, te the Publlek 
Let thoſe recite their Imperſectlens, who are them» 
{elves without them: It is my Misfortune not to have 
that Qualification, Let us ſee, then (whatever was 
amiſs in it) how our Adminiſtration went forward. 
When we were firſt inveſted, with this Power the 
Joy of our ſo unexpectedly coming into it, kept us for 
ome time, in Amity, and Ck with one 
another; And the Pleaſure of reforming the many 
falſe Meaſures, Abſurdities, and Abuſes that like 
Weeds had ſuck'd up the due Nouriſhment from the 
Fruits of the Theatre, gave us, as yet, no leiſure, for 
private Diſſentions. Our daily Receipts exceeded our 
Imagination: And we ſeldom met, as a Board to 
ſettle our weekly Accounts, without the Satisfaction 
of Joint-Heirs, juſt in Poſſeſſion of an unexpected Eſtate, 
that had been diſtantly intaild upon them, Such a 
ſudden Change of our Condition, it may be imagined, 
could not but throw out of us a new Sptrit, in almolt 
every Play we appear'd in: Nor did we ever fink into 
that common Negligence, which is apt to follow 
Good-fortune : Induſfry, we knew, was the Life of 
our Buſineſs ; that it not only conceal'd Faults, but 
was of equal Value to greater Talents without it ; 
which the Decadance once of Betterton's Company in 

Lincoln's- Inn-Fields, had lately ſhewn us a Proof of. 
This then was that happy Period, when both Ac- 
tors and Managers were in their higheſt Enjoyment of 
general Content, and Proſperity, Now it was that 
the politer World too, by their decent — — 
enſible 
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ſenſible Taſte, and their generous Eneouragements to 
Authors and AQors, once more ſaw, that the Stage, 
under a due Regulation, was capable of being what 
the wiſeſt Ages thought it ig: be, The moſt ratio. 
nal Scheme, that human Wit could form to diflipate, 
with Innocence, the Cares of Life z to allure even the 
Turbulent, or IIl diſpoſed from worſe Meditations, and 
to give the leiſure Hours of Buſineſs, and Virtue, an 
inſtruQive Recreation, 

If this grave Aſſertion is leſs recommended, by fil. 
ling from the Pen of a Comedian ; I muſt appeal for 
the Truth of it, to the Tragedy of Cato, which waz 
firſt added in 1712. J ſubmit to the Judgment of 
thoſe, who were then the ſenſible Spectators of it, if the 
Succeſs, and Merit of that Play, was not an Evidence 
of every Article of that Value, which I have given to 
a decent Theatre ? But (as I was — it could 
not be expected the Summer-Days, I am ſpeaking of, 
could be the conſtant Weather of the Year z we had 


our clouded Hours, as well as our Sun-ſhine, and were 


not always in the ſame Good-humour with one ano- 


ther : Fire, Air and Water, could not be more vex- 
atiouſly oppoſite, than the different Tempers of the 


Three Managers, though they might equally have 
their uſeful, as well as their deſtructive Qualities. 
How variouſly theſe Elements, in our ſeveral- Diſpoſi- 
tions, operated, may be judg'd from the following ſin - 

le Inſtance, as well as from a thouſand others; which, 
if they were all to be told, might poſſibly make my 
Reader wiſh I had forgot them. 

Much about this Time, then, there came over from 
the Dablin-Theatre two uncelebrated Actots, to pick 
up a few Pence among us, in the Winter, as Wilk 
had a Year, or two before, done on the other ſide the 
Water, in the Summer. But it was not ſo clear to 
Dogget, and my ſelf, that it was in their Power, to 
do us the ſame Service in D-ury- Lane, as ilk: might 
have done them, in Dublin, However Wilk: was ſ0 
much a Man of Honour, that he ſcorn'd to be outdone 


in the leaſt Point of it, let the Coſt be what it would 
10 
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to hls Fellew- Managers, whe had ne partleular Ae» 
counts of Honour open with them, To acquit him- 
ſelf therefore with a better Grace, i fo order'd It, 
that his Hibernian Friends were got upon our Stage, 
before any other Manager had well heard of their Ar- 
rival, '1 his ſo generous Diſpatch of their Affair, gave 
Wilks a very good Chance of convincing his Friends, 
that himſelf was ſole Maſter of the Maſters of the 
Company. Here now, the different Elements in our 
Tempers began to work with us. While Wilks was 
only animated by a gratetul Hoſpitality to his Friends, 
Dogget was ruffled into a Storm, and look'd upon 
this Generoſity, as ſo much Inſult, and Injuſtice upon 
himſelf, and the Fraternity during this Diſorder, I ſtood 
by, a ſeeming quiet Paſſenger, and, ſince talking to the 
Winds, I knew could be to no great Purpoſe, (what- 
ever Weakneſs it might be call'd) could not help ſmi- 
ling, to obſerve with what officious Eaſe, and Delight, 
Wilks was treating his Friends at our Expence, who 
were ſcarce acquainted with them : For it ſeems, all 
this was to end in their having a Benefit-Play, in the 
Height of the Seaſon, for the unprofitable Service 
they had done us, without our Conſent or Deſire to 
employ them. Upon this Degget bounc'd, and grew 
almoſt as untractable as Wilks himſelf. Here again, 
I was forc'd to clap my Patience to the Helm, to wea- 
ther this difficult Point between them : Applying my 
ſelf therefore to the Perſon I imagin'd was moſt likel 
to hear me, I deſir'd Dogget, to conſider, that 

©« mult — * be as much hurt, by this vain, and 
% over-bearing Behaviour of Wilks, as he could be z 
'« and thu! it was true, theſe Actors, had no Pretence, 
* to the Favour deſign'd them z yet we could not ſay 
they had done us any farther Harm, than letting the 
« Town ſee the Parts they had been ſhewn in, had 
i been better done by thoſe, to whom they properly 
1 belong'd : Yet as we had greatly profited, by the 
* extraordinary Labour of , who ated long 
' Parts almoſt ory Day: and at leaſt twice to D 
„ get's once, and that I granted it might not be - 

mu 
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« much his Conſideration of our common Intereſt, as 
« his Fondneſs for Applauſe, that ſet him to work; 
c yet even that Vanity, if he ſuppoſed it ſuch, had its 
« Merit to us ; and as we had found our Account in 
« jt, it would be folly upon a Punctilio, to tempt the 


« Raſhneſs of a Man, who was capable to undo all 


« he had done, by any Act of Extravagance, that 
«© might fly into his Head: That admitting this Be- 
« nefit might be ſome little Loſs to us, yet to break 
„ \ith him upon it, could not but be ten times of worſe 
«© Conſequence, than our overlooking his diſagreeable 
© manner of making the Demand upon us, 

Tho! I found, this had made Dogget drop the Seve. 


| rity of his Features, yet he endeavoured till to ſeem 


uneaſy by his ſtarting a new rr which was, 
'That we could not be ſure even of the | Charge, they 
were to pay for it: For Wilks, ſaid he, you know 
will go any Lengths, to make it a good Day to them, 
and may whiſper the Door-keepers, to give them the 
Ready-money taken, and return the Account, in ſuch 
Tickets only, as theſe Actors, have not themſelves dil. 
d of. To make this eaſy too, I gave him my Wordto 
e'anſwerable for the Charge, my ſelf. Upon this he ne- 
ceded, and — they had the NEAT: But 
ſo it happen'd (whether as Dogget had ſulpeRed, 
or not, I cannot ſay) the Ready-Money receiv'd fell 
Ten Pounds ſhort of the Sum, they had agreed to pay 
for it. Upon the Saturday following, (the Day on 
which we conſtantly made up our Accounts) I went 
early to the Office, and inquir'd, if the Ten Pounds 
had yet been paid in ; but not hearing that one Shil- 
ling of it had found its way thither, I immediately 
ſupply'd the Sum out of my own Pocket, and direct- 
ed the Treaſurer to charge it receiv'd from me, in the 
deficient Receipt of the Benefit-Day, Here, now, it 
might be imagined, all this filly Matter was accom- 
modated, and that no one could ſo properly ſay, he 
was aggrieved, as my ſelf: But let us obſerve what 
the Conſequence ſays —. Why, the Effect of us . 
| olent 
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ſolent interpoſing, honeſty prov'd to be this: That 
the Party moſt oblig'd, was the moſt offended ; and 
the Offence was imputed to me, who had been Ten 
Pounds out of Pocket, to be able to commit it : For 
when Wilks found, in the Account, how ſpitefully the 
Ten Pounds had been paid in, he took me aſide, into 
the adjacent Stone-Paſſage, and with ſome Warmth 
a:k'd me, What I meant by pretending to pay in this 
Ten Pounds ? and that, for his part, he did not 
underſtand ſuch Treatment, To which I reply'd, 
That tho' I was amazed, at his thinking himſelf ill- 
treated, I would give him a plain, 1 Anſwer. 
— -'That I had given my Word to Degge“, the 
Charge of the Benefit ſhould be fully paid, and ſince 
his Friends had neglected it, I found my ſelf bound 
to make it good, Upon which he told me, I found 
my ſelf bound to make it good. Upon which he 
told me, I was miſtaken, if I theoght, he did not ſeo 
into the bottom of all this That Dogget, and J. 
were always endeavouring to thwart und make him 
uneuſy 4 but he was able to ſtand upon his own Legs, 
and we ſhould find he would not be w'd fo : That 
he took this Payment of the Ten Pounds, as an Inſult 
upon him and a Slight to his Friends but rather than 
ſuffer it, he would tear the whole Buſinels to Pieces: 
That J knew it was in his Power to do it; and it he 
could not do a civil thing to a Friend, without all 
this ſenſeleſs Rout about it, he could be receiv'd in 
Ireland upon his own Terme, and could as enſily mend 
a Company there as he had done here: That if he 
were gone, Doggct and I would not be able to keep 
the Doors open a Week, and by G--—==, he would 
not be a Drudge for _ As I knew all this 
vas but the Foam of the high Value he had ſer up- 
on himſelf, I thought it not amiſs, to ſcem a little ſi- 
lently concern'd, for the helpleſs Condition, to which 
his Reſentment of the Injury I have rclated, was go- 
Ing to reduce us: For I knew I had a Friend, in his 
Heart, that, if I gave him a little 'l ime to cool, 
would ſoon bring him to Reaſon: The ſweet Morſel 
of a thouſand Pounds a.Year, was not to be met with 
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at every Table, and might tempt a nicer Palate than 
his own, to ſwallow it, when he was not out of Hu— 
monr, This I knew would always be of weight with 
him, When the belt Arguments I could uſe, would be 
of none. I therefore gave him no farther Provocation, 
than by gravely telling him, Weall had it in our Pow. 
er to do one another a Miſchief ; but I believ'd none 
of us much car'd to hurt ourſelves ; that if he was not 
of my Opinion, it would not be in my Power, to hin- 
der whatever new Scheme, he 9 reſolve upon; 
that London would always have a Play-houſe, and [ 
mould have ſome Chance in it, tho' it might not be {6 
good as it had been; that he might be ſure, if I had 
thought my paying in the Ten Pounds could have 
been ſo ill receiv'd z I ſhould have been glad to have 
ſav'd it. Upon this he ſeem'd to mutter ſomething to 
himſelf, and walk'd off, as if he had a mind to be 
alone. I took the Occaſion and return'd to Dogget, 
to finiſh our Accounts, In about ſix Minutes ilk 
came in to us; not if the beſt Humour, it may be 
imagin'd ; yet not in ſo ill a one, but that he took 
his Share of the Ten Pounds, without ſhewing the 
leaſt Contempt of itz which, had he been proud 
enough to have refus'd, or to have paid in himſelf, I 
anight have thought, he intented to make good his 
Menaces, and that the Injury I had done him would 


never have been forgiven ; but, it ſeems we had diffe- 


rent Ways of thinking. 

Of this kind, more or leſs delightful, was the Life 
T led, with this impatient Man, for full twenty Years, 
Dogget, as we ſhall find, could not hold it ſo long; but 
as he had more Money than TI, he had not Occaſion 
for ſo much Philoſophy. And thus were our Theatri- 
cal Affairs frequently diſconcerted, by this iraſcible 
Commander, this Achilles of our Confederacy z who, 
I may be bold to ſay, came very little ſhort of the 
Spirit JZorace gives to that Hero in his 


Impicer, iracundus, inexorabilit, acer. 


This, then, is one of thoſe perſonal Anecdotes of our 
Variances, 
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Variances, which, as our publick Performances were 
affected by it, could not with regard to Truth, and 
Juſtice, be omitted, 

From this Time to the Year 1712, my Memory 
from which Repoſitory alone, every Article of what 
[ write is collected) has nothing worth mentioning, 
till the eee of the Tragedy of Cato. As w 
the Play Melf, it might be enough to ſay, Ihat the 
Author and the Actors had their different Hopes of 
Fame and Profit, amply anſwer'd by the Performance; 
but as its Succeſs was attended with remurkable Con- 
ſequences, it mi not be amiſs to trace it, ſrom its 
ſeveral Years Co 
Stage. 

n 1703, nine Years before it was ated, I had the 
Pleaſure of reading the firſt four Acts (which was all 
of it then written) privately with Sir Richard Steele: 
It may be needleſs, to ſay it was impoſſible to lay 
them out of my Hand, 'till I had gone thro' them; 
or to dwell upon the Delight, his Friendſhip to the 
Author receiv'd, upon my being ſo warmly pleas'd 
with them: But my Satisfaction was as highly diſ- 
appointed, when he told me, Whatever Spirit Mr. Ad- 
diſon had ſhewn, in his writing it he doubted, he would 
never have Courage enough, to let his Cate ſtand the 
Cenſure of an Eng lit Auticace 3 that it had only been 
the Amuſement of his leiſure Hours in /taly, and was 
never intended for the Stage, This Poetical Diffi» 
dence Sir Richard himſelf (poke of with ſome Con- 
cern, and in the Tranſport of his Imagination, could 
not help a of Good God! what a Part wwou'd Bet- 


terton make of Cato! But this was ſeven Years before 
Betterton died, and when Booth (who afterwards made his 
Fortune by aQiing it) was in his Theatrical Minority, 
In the latter end of Queen Aune's Reign, when our 
National Politicks had changed Hands; the Friends 
of Mr, _— then thought it a proper Time to 
animate the Publick with the Sentiments of Cate ina 
Word, their Importunities were too warm, to be re- 
liſted z and it was no ſooner finiſh'd, than hurried to 
the Stage, in April 1712, at a time when three Days 
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ncealment, in the Cloſet, to the 
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a Week were uſually appointed for the Benefit-Plays 
of particular Actors: But a Work of that critical Im. 
Portance, was to make its way, through all private 
Conſiderations z nor could it 3 give place to a 


Cuſtom, which the Breach of could very little preju. 
dice the Benefits, that on ſo unavoidable an Occaficn, 
were (in part, tho' not wholly) poſtpon'd : it was 
therefore Mondays excepted) acted —_— ter a 
Month, to conſtantly cr»wded Houſes. As the Au. 
thor had made us a Preſent of whatever Profits he 
might have claim'd from it, we thought our ſelves 
oblig'd to ſpare no Coſt, in the proper Decorations 
of it. Its coming ſo late in the Seaſon, to the Stage, 
prov'd of particular Advantage, to the ſharing ke 
tors: becauſe the Harveſt of our annual Gains was 
generally over, before the middle of March; may 
ſelect Audiences being then uſually reſerv'd, in fayour 
to the Benefit of private Actors; which fixt Engage- 
ments naturally abated the Receipts of the Days be 
fore and after them: But this unexpected Afler- erop 
of Cato, largely ſupplied to us, thoſe Deficlencies ; and 
was almoſt equal to two fruitful Seaſons, in the ſame 
Year; at the Cloſe of which, the three menaging Ac: 
tors found themſelves, each a Gainer of thirteen bun- 
dred and fifty Pounds: But to return to the firſt Re. 
ception of this — from the Publick. 

Although Cate ſeems plainly written upon what are 
called Whig Principles ; yet the Tories of that Time 
had Senſe enough not to take it, as the leaſt ReſleQi- 
on, upon their Adminiſtration z but on the contrary, 
they ſeem'd to brandiſh, and vaunt their Approbation 
of every Sentiment in favour of Liberty, which by 1 
publick Act of their Generoſity, was carried ſo high, 
that one Day, while the Play was acting, they collec 
ed fifty Guineas in the Poxes, and made a Preſent 
them to Booth, with this Compliment For hi 


honeſt Oppohition to a perpetual Dictator; and his ajin; 
fo bravely in the Cauſe of Liberty : What was infinu 
ted by any Part of theſe Words, is not my Affair; 
but ſo publick a Reward had the Appearance of: 
laudable Spirit, which only ſuch a Play, as Cato, — 
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have inſpired; nor could Booth be blam'd, if upon 

ſo particular a Diſtinction of his Merit, he began him- 

ſelf to ſet more Value upon it: How far he might 

carry it, in m— uſe of the Favour he ſtood in, 
e 


with a certain Nobleman, then in Power, at Court, 
was not difficult to penetrate ; and indeed, ought al- 
ways to have been expected by the menaging Actors: 
For which of them (making the Caſe every way his 
own) could with ſuch Advantages, have contented 
himſelf, in the humble Station of an hired Actor? 
But let us ſee how the Menagers ſtocd ſeverally affect- 
ed, upon this Occaſion, 

Degget, who expected, though he fear'd not, the 
Attempt of what after happen'd, imagin'd he had 
thought of an Expedient to prevent it: And to cover 
his Deſign with all the Art of a Stateſman, he inſinu- 
ated to us (for he was a ſtaunch big) that this Pre- 
ſent of fifty Guineas, was a ſort of a Tory Triumph, 
which they had no Pretence toz and that for his 
Part, he could not bear, that ſo redoubted a Chuampi- 
on for Liberty, as Cato, ſhould be bought off, to the 
Cauſe of a contrary Party: He therefore, in the 
ſeeming Zeal of his Heart, propoſed, that the Mena 
gers themſelves ſhould make the ſame Preſent to Dooth, 
which had been made him from the Boxes the Day 
before, This, he ſaid, would recommend the Rquali- 
ty, and liberal Spirit of our Menagement, to the 
Town, and mi Ny a means, to ſecure Pozth more 
firmly in our Intereſt ; it never having been known, 
that the Skill of the beſt Actor had receiv'd ſo round 
a Reward, or Gratuity, in one Day, before, Wilks, 
who wanted nothing but Abilities to be as cunning as 
Dogget, was ſo charm'd with the Propolal, that he 
long'd, that Moment, to make Booth the Preſent 
with his own Hands; and though he knew he had no 
Right to do it without my Cunlent, had not Patience 
toaſk it; upon which I turd to Degget, with a cold 
Smile, and told him, thac 'f Booth could be purchas'd 
at ſo cheap a Rate, it woulà be one of the beſt Proofs 
of his Oeconomy, we had ever been beholden to: I 
therefore defired we might have a little Patience: that 

: Aa 3 our 
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our doing it too haſtily might be only making ſure of 
an Occajion to throw the fifty Guineas away; for if 
we ſhould be oblig'd to do better for him, we could 
never expect, that Booth would think himſelf bound 
in Honour, to refund them. This ſeem'd ſo ab- 
ſurd an Argument to Wilks, that he began with 
his uſual Freedom of Speech, to treat it, as a pitiful 
Evaſion of their intended Generoſity: But Dogery, 
who was not ſo wide of my Meaning, clapping his 
Jland upon mine, ſaid, with an Air of Security, O! 
don't trouble yourtelf ! there muſt be two Words to 
that Bargain ; let me alone, to manage that Matter, 
VWilk:s, upon this dark Diſcourſe, grew uneaſy, as if 
there were ſome Secret between us, that he was to 
be left out of. Therefore to avoid the Shock of his 
Intemperance, I was reduc'd to tell him that it was 
my Opinion, that Booth would never be made eaſy, 
by any Thing we could do for him, till he had a 
Share in the Profits, and Menagement ; and that as he 
did not want Friends to aſſiſt him, whatever his Merit 
might be before, every one would think, fince his 
acting of Cato, he had now enough to back his Pre- 
tenſions to it. To which. Dogger reply'd, that nobo- 
dy could think his Merit was lighted, by ſo hand- 
ſome a Preſent, as fifty Guineas ; and that for his 
farther Pretenſions, whatever the Licenſe might a- 
vail, our Property of Houſe, Scenes, and Cloaths 
were our own, and not in the Power of the Crown 
to diſpoſe of, To conclude, my Objections, that the 
Mony would only be thrown away, &c. were over- 
Tul'd, and the ſame Night Booth had the fifty Gui- 
neas, which he receiv'd with a Thankfulneſs, that 
made Wilks, and Dogget perfectly eaſy; inſomuch 
that they ſeem'd, for ſome time to triumph in their 
Conduct, and often endeavour'd to laugh my Jealouſy 
out of Countenance :- But in the following Winter, 
the Game happen'd to take a different Turn; and 

then if it had been a laughing Matter, I had as ſtrong 

an Occaſion to ſmile at their former Security, But be- 

fore I make an End of this Matter, I cannot paſs o- 

ver the good Fortune of the Company, that follow'd 
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us to the Act at 1 which was held in the inter- 
vening Summer: Perhaps too, a ſhort View of the 
Stage, in that different Situation, may not be unac- 
ceptable to the Curious, 

Aﬀter the Reſtauration of King Charles, before the 
Cavalier, and Round-head Parties, under their new 
Denomination of ig, and Tory, began again to be 

litically troubleſome, publick Acts at Oxford (as 

find by the Date of ſeveral Prologues written by 
Dryden, for Hart on thoſe Occaſions) had been more 
frequently held, than in latter -Reigns. Whether the 
fame Party-Diſſentions may have occaſion'd the Diſ- 
continuance of them, is a Speculation, not neceſſary 
to be enter'd into, But theſe Academical Jubilees 


i3 have uſually been look'd upon as a kind of congratu- 
as latory Compliment, to the Acceſſion of. every new 
Ys Prince, to the Throne, and generally as ſuch. have at- 


a tended them. King Janes, notwithſtanding his Re- 
he ligion, had the. Honour of it; at which the Players, 
rit as uſual, aſſiſted. This I have only mentioned, to 
his give the Reader a Theatrical Anecdote of the Liberty, 
re- which Tony Leigh the Comedian took with the Cha- 
hos rater of the well known Obadiah Walker, then Head 
ad- of Univer/ity College, who, in that Prince's Reign, had 
his turn'd Roman Catholick : The Circumſtance is this. 

In the later End of the Comedy call'd the Commit- 
tee, Leigh, who ated the Part of Teague, hauling 
Obadiah, with an Halter about his Neck, whom, 
according to his written Part, he was to threaten to 
hang, for no better Reaſon than his refuſing to drink 
the King's Health, (but here Leigh) to juſtify his Pur- 
poſe, with a ſtronger Provocation, put himſelf into 
a more than ordinary Heat, with his Captive Oꝶbadiab, 
which having heightned his Maſter's Curioſity, to know 
what Obagdiah had done to deſerve ſuch Uſage, Leigh, 
folding his Arms, with a ridiculous Stare of Aſtoniſh- 
ment, reply d Upon my Shoule, he has ſhange his Religi- 
en. As the Merit of this Jeſt lay chiefly in the Auditors 
ſudden Application of it, to the Obadiah of _ 
it was receiv'd with all the Triumph of Applauſe, 
which the Zeal of a different Religion could A 

ut 
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But Leigh was given to underſtand, that the King way 
highly diſpleas'd at it, inaſmuch, as it had ſhewn him, 
that the Univerſity was in a Temper to make a ſeſt of 
his Proſelyte, But to return to the Conduct of our 
own Affairs there, in 1712. 

It had been a Cuſtom for the Comedians, while 
at Oxford, to at twice a Day; the firſt Play end. 
ing every Morning, before the College Hours of 
dining, and the other never to break into the Time of 
ſhutting their Gates in the Evening, This extraor. 
dinary Labour gave all the hired Actors a Title to 
double Pay, which, at the AQ, in King William's 
Time, I had myſelf accordingly receiv'd there, But 
the preſent Managers conſidering, that by acting only 
once a Day, their Spirits might be freſher for every 
ſingle Performance, and that by this Means, they 
might be able ro fill up the Term of their Reſidence, 
without the Repetition of their beſt, and ſtrongeſt 
Plays; and as their Theatre was cotfriv'd to hold a 
full third more, than the uſual Form of it had done, 
one Houſe well fill'd, might anſwer the Profits of 
two but moderately taken up: Being enabled too, 
by their late Succeſs, at London, to make the Jour- 
ney pleaſant, and profitable, to the reſt of their Soci- 
ety, they reſulv'd to continue to them, their double 
Pay, notwithſtanding this new Abatement of half 
their Labour. This Conduct of the Managers more 
than anſwer'd their Intention, which was rather to 

et nothing themſelves, than not let their Fraternity 
be the better for the Expedition. Thus they laid 
an Obligation, upon their Company, and were them- 
ſelves conſiderably, tho! unexpected, Gainers by it. 
But my chief Reaſon ſor bringing the Reader to Ox- 
ford, was to ſhew the different Taſte of Plays there, 
from that which prevail'd at London. A great deal of 
that falſe, _ Wit, and forc'd Humour, which had 
been the Delight of our Metropolitan Multitude, was 


only rated there at its bare, intrinſick Value; Ap- 
plauſe was not to be purchas'd there, but by the true 
Sterling, the Sal! Atticum of a Genius; unleſs where 
the Skill of the Actor paſs'd it upon them, with ſome 


extra 
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extraordinary Strokes of Nature. Shake/ſpear, and 
Jobnſon had, there, a ſort of claſſical Authority; for 
whoſe maſterly Scenes they ſeem'd to have as implicit 
a Reverence, as formerly, for the Ethicks of Aviketles 
and were as incapable of allowing Moderns to be their 
Competitors, as of changing their academical Habits - 
for gaudy Colours, or Embroidery, Whatever Merit, 
therefore, ſome few of our more politely-written Co- 
medies might pretend to, they had not the ſame Effect 
upon the Imagination there, nor were receiv'd with 
that extraordinary Applauſe, they had met with, from 
the People of Mode, and Pleaſure, in London; whoſe 
vain Accompliſhments did not diſlike themſelves, in 
the Glaſs, that was held to them : The Elegant Fol- 
lies of higher Life, were not, at Oxſerd, among their 
Acquaintance, and conſequently might not be ſo good 
Company, to a learned Audience, as Nature, in her 
lain Dreſs, and unornamented, in her purſuits and 
— ſeem'd to be. ä 

The only diſtinguiſn'd Merit, allow'd to any mo- 
dern Writer, was to the Author of Cato, which Play 
being the Flower of a Plant, rais'd in that learned 
Garden, (for there Mr, fudifvan had his Education) 
what Favour may we not ſuppoſe was due to hi 
from an audience ot Brethren, who from that heal 
Relation to him, might naturally hay? a warmer 
Pleaſure, in their Benevolence to his Fame ? But not 
to give more Weight to this imaginary Circumſtance, 
than it may bear, the Fact was, that on our firſt Day 
of acting it, our Houſe was, in a manner, inveſted ; 
and Entrance demanded by twelve a Clock at Noon, 
and before one, it was not wide enough for many, who 
came too late for Places, The ſame Crowds conti» 
nued for three Days together, (an uncommon Curio- 
ſity in that Place) and the Death of Cato triumph'd 
over the Injuries of Cæſar, every where. To con- 
clude, our Reception at Oxford, whatever our Merit 
might be, exceeded our Expectation. At our taking 
Leave, we hid the Thanks of the Vice-Chancellor, 
for the Decency, and Order, oblerv'd by our whole 


Society; an Honour which had not always been 


paid 
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paid, upon the ſame Occaſions; for at the Ad, in 
ing Wiliam's Time, I remember ſome Pranks of a 
different Nature had been complain'd of. Our Re. 
ceipts had not only enabled us (as I have obſerv'd) 
to double the Pay of every Actor, but to afford out of 
them, towards the Repair of St Mary's Church, the 
Contribution of fifty Pounds ; Beſides which, cach of 
the three Menagers had to his reſpeCtive Share clear 
of all Charges, one hundred and fifty more, for his 
one and twenty Day's Labour; which being added to 
his thirteen . and fifty, ſharcd in the Winter 
preceding, amounted, in the whole, to fifteen 1:un- 
dred ; the greateſt Sum ever known to have been 
ſhared, in one Year, to that Time: And to the Ho- 
nour of our Auditors, here, and elſewhere be it ſpoken, 
all this was rais'd, without the Aid of thoſe barba- 
rous Entertainments, with which, ſome few Years af+ 
ter (upon the Re-eſtabliſhment of two contending Com- 
panies) we were forc'd to diſgrace the Stage, to ſup- 

rt it. 

This, therefore, is that remar-able Period, when 


the Stage, during my Time upon it, was the leaſt 
reproachablez and it may be worth the publiela Ohſer- 


vation (if any thing I have ſaid of it can be ſo) that 
One Stage may, as I have prov'd it has done, very 
laudably ſupport it ſelf, by ſuch Spectacles only, as 
are fit to * a ſenſible People; but the equal 
Proſperity of Twe Stages has always been of a very 
ſhort Duration, If therefore the Publick ſhould 
ever recover, into the true Taſte of that Time, and 
ſtick to it 3 the Stage muſt come into it, or fare; 
as whenever the general Tuſte is vulgar, the Stage 
muſt come down to it, to /ive---- Fut I afk par- 
don of the Multitude, who, in all Regulations of the 
Stage, may exped, to be a little indulg'd, in 
what they like: If therefore they vill have a May- 
pole, why, the Players muſt give them a May-pole; 

ut I on y ſpeak, in caſe they ſhould keep an old 
Cuſtom of changing their Minds and by their Pri. 


vilege of being in the awrong, ſhould take a Fancy, by 
way of Variety, of being in the rig Then, 
in 
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in ſuch a Caſe, what I have ſaid may appear, to 
have been no intended Deſign, againſt their Liberty 
of judging for themſelves, 

After our Return, from Oxford, Booth was at 
fyll Leiſure, to ſollicit his Admiſſion, to a Share, in 
the Menagement ; in which he ſucceeded, about the 
Beginning of the following Winter ; accordingly a 
new Licenſe (recalling all former Licenſes) was iſſued, 


other Menagers. But ſtill, there was a Difficulty, in 
his Qualification, to be adjuſted z what Conſideration 
he ſhould.allow, for an equal Title to our Stock of 
Cloaths, Scenes, &c. without which, the Licenſe 
was of no more uſe, than the Stock was without the 
Licenſe; or, at leaſt, if there were any Difference, 
the former Menagers ſeem'd to have the Advantage 
in it; the Stock being entirely theirs, and three 
Parts in four of the Licenſe ; for Collier, though now 
but a fiſth Menager, Mill inſiſted on his former Ap- 
pointment of 700 J. a Year; which in Equity ought 
certainly to have been proportionably abated ; But 
1 Court-Favour was not always meaſur'd by that Yard ; 
' Collier's Matter was ſoon out of the Queſtion; his 
ut ! Pretenſions were too viſible, to be conteſted; but 
the Affair of Booth was not ſo clear a Point: The 
* Lord: Chamberlain, therefore, only recommended it, 


ua o be adjuſted, among our ſelves; which to ſay the 

Truth, at that Time, was a greater Indulgence than 
010 expected. Let us ſee, then, how this critical Caſe 
* was handled. 


Wilks was of Opinion, that to ſet a good round 
Value upon our Stock, was the only way, to come 
near an Kquivalent, for the Diminution of our Shares, 
which the Admillion of Booth mult occaſion : But Dog- 
in N inſiſted, that he had no Mind to diſpoſe of any Part 


8 of his Property, and therefore would ſet no Price upon 
ay tatall, Though I allow'd, that both theſe Opinions 
old might be grounded, on a good deal of Equity, yet 1 
pri. N not ſure that either of them was praQticable z 
by ad therefore told them, that when they could 
Kal both agree, which of them could be made ſo, they 

in might 


wherein Booth's Name was added, to thoſe of the 
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might rely on my Conſent, in any Shape. In the 
mean time, I defir'd they would conſider, that as 
our Licenſe ſubſiſted only during Pleaſure, we could 
not pretend, that the Queen might not recal, or 
alter it: But that to ſpeak out, without mincing 
the Matter on either Side, the Truth was plainly 
this: That Booth had a manifeſt Merit, as an Actor; 
and as he was not ſuppoſed to be a Whig, it was 
as evident, that a gocd deal for that Reaſon, a 
Secretary of State had taken him into his Protection, 
which I was afraid the weak pretence of our invad- 
ed Property, would not be able to contend with : 
That his having ſignaliz'd himſelf, in the Character 
of Cato (whoſe Principles the Tories had affected 
to have taken into their own Poſſeſſion) was a very po- 
pular pretence of making him free of the Stage, by ad. 
vancing him to the Profits of it. And, as we had ſeen, 
that the N was frequently treated, as if it was not 
ſuppos'd, to have any Property at all; this Favour in- 
tended to Booth was thought a right Occaſion, to avow 
that Opinion, by diſpoſing of its Property, at Pleaſure ; 
But be that, as it might, I own 'd, it was not ſo much 
my Apprehenſions of what the Court might do, that 
ſway'd me, into an Accommodation with Booth, as 
what the Tow, (i whoſe Favour he now apparently 
ſtood) might think og to be done: That, there might 
be more danger in contelling their arbitray Will, and 
pleaſure, than in diſputing this leſs terrible Strain of 
the Prerogative, J hat if Booth were only impos'd upon 
us, from his Merit to the Court, we were then in the 
Condition of other Subjects: Then, indeed, Law, 
Right and Poſſeſſion, might have a tolerable Tug, for 
our Property : But as the Town would always lcok 
upon his Merit to hm, in a ſtronger Light, and be 
udges of it themſelves, it would be a weak, and 
idle Endeavour, in us, not to fail with the Stream, 
when we might poſſibly make a Merit of our 
chearfully admitting him: That though his ſormer 
Oppoſition to our Intereſt, might, between Man 
and Man, a good deal juſlify our not making an 
earlier Friend of him; yet that was a Dilobliga- 
tion, 
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tion, out of the Town's Regard, and conſequently 
would be of no weight againſt ſo approv'd an Ace- 
tor's being prefer'd. But all this, notwithſtanding, 
if they * both agree, in a different Opinion, I 
_ at the Hazard of any Conſequence, be guid- 
ed by it, 

Here now, will be ſhewn another Inſtance of 
our different Tempers ; Dogget (who in all Matters, 
that @@ncern'd our common Weal, and Intereſt, lit- 
tle regarded our Opinion, and even to an Obſti- 
nacy, walked by his own) look'd only out of Hu- 
mour, at what I had ſaid, and without thinkin 
himſelf oblig'd to give any Reaſon for it, declar d 
he would maintain his Property. Wilks, (who up- 
on the ſame Occaſions, was as remarkably ductile, 
as when his Superiority on the Stage, was in queſtion, 
he was aſſuming, and intraQable, ſaid, for his Part, 
provided our Buſineſs of acting was not interrupted, 
he did not care what we did: But, in ſhort, he was 
for playing on, come what would of it. This laſt 
part of his Declaration I did not diſlike, and there- 
fore I deſired, we might all enter into an immediate 
Treaty with Booth, upon the Terms of his Admiſ- 
ſion, Dogget till ſullenly reply'd, that he had no 
Occaſion, to enter into any Treaty. Wilks then, to 
ſoften him, propos'd, that, if I liked it, Degget 
might undertake it himſelf, I agreed. No! he 
would not be concern'd in it. I then offter'd the ſame 
Truſt to Wilks, if D gget approv'd of it. Wilks ſaid, 
he was not good at making of Bargains, but if I was 
willing he would rather leave it to me. Dagget, at this, 
roſe up, and ſaid, we might both do as we pleas'd, 
but that nothing but the Law, ſhould make him part 
with his Property --- and ſo went out of the Room. 
After which he never came among us more, either 
as an AQtor or Manager. 

By his having, in this abrupt manner, abdicated his 
Poſt, in our Government ; what he left of it, naturall 
devoly'd, upon Wilks, and myſelf. However, this 
did not ſo much diſtreſs our Affair, as I have Reaſon 
to believe Dogget thought - would ; For though, by 

Que 
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our Indentures tripartite, we could not diſpoſe of his 
Property, without his Conſent: Yet thoſe Indenturez 
could not oblige us to faſt, becauſe he had no Appe- 
tite; and if the Mill did not grind, we could have no 
Bread: We therefore determin'd, at any Hazard, to 
keep our Puſineis fill going, and that our ſafeſt way 
would be, to m:ke the beft Bargain we could with 
Booth; one Article cf which was to be, That Booth 
ſhould ſand equally anſwerable with us, to Dogget, 
for the Conſequence, to which Booth made no Objec. 
tion, and the reſt of his Agreement, was to allow ug 
Six Hundred Pounds for his Share, in our Property, 
which was to be paid by ſuch Sums as ſhould ariſe from 
half hizProfits of Acting, till the whole was diſcharg'd: 
Yet ſo cautious were we in this Affair, that this Agree- 
ment was only Verbal on our Part, tho' written, and 
ſign'd by Booth as what intirely contented him: How. 
ever, Bond and Judgment, could not have made it 
more ſecure, to him; for he had his Share, and was 
able to diſcharge the Incumbrance upon it, by his In- 
come of that Year only. Let us ſee what Dogget did 
in this Affair, after he had left us. 

Might it not be imagin'd, that Wilts, and Myſelf, 
by having made this Matter eaſy to Booth, ſhould have 
deſerv'd the Approbation at leaſt, if not the Favour of 
the Court, that had exerted ſo much Power to prefer 
him? Put ſhall I be believed, when I affirm, that 
Dogget, who had ſo ſtrongly oppos'd the Court, in his 
admiſſion to a Share, was very near getting the better 
of us both, upon that Account, and for ſome time ap- 

enred to have more Fayour there, than either of us? 
et me tell out my Story, and then think what yon 
pleaſe of it. 

4 who was * oblig'd, with us, to ad, 
upon the Stage, as to affill, in the Management of it, 
tho' he had refug'd to do either, fil! demanded of ut 
his whole Share of the Profits, without conſidering 
what part of them Boorh might pretend to, from out 
late Conceſſions, After many fruitleſs Endeavours to 
_ him back, to us; Roeth join'd with us, in mak. 
ing him an Offer of half a Share, if he had n — 

| totally 
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totally to quit the Stage, and make it a Sine cure, No! 
he wanted the Whole, and to fit ſtill himſelf, while 
we (if we yu might work for him, or let it alone, 


and none of us all, neither he, nor we, be the better 
' for it. What we imagin'd encourag'd him to hold us 
P at this ſhort Defiance, was, that he had laid up enough 
15 to live upon, without the Stage (for he was one of 


thoſe cloſe Oeconomiſts, whom Prodigals call a Miſer) 
and therefore partly from an Inclination, as an invin- 
cible Whig, to ſignalize himſelt in defence of his Pro- 
perty, and as much preſuming that our Neceſlities 


Y would oblige us to eome to his own Terms, he was 
q. determin'd (even againſt the Opinion of his Friends) 
b 4 to make no other Peace, with us. But not being able, 


by by this inflexible perſeverance, to have his wicked Will 

of us, he was reſolv'd to go to the Fountain-head of 
his own Diſtreſs, and try, if from thence, he could 
turn the Current againſt us. He appeal'd to the V ice- 
* Chamberlain, to whoſe Direction, the adjuſting of all 
did theſe Theatrical Difficulties, was then committed: But 

there, I dare ſay, the Reader. does not expect he ſhould 
elf meet with much Favour : However, be that, as it. 
u Wl may ; for whether any regard was had, to his having 
ſome Thouſands, in his Pocket; or that he was conſi- 
der'd, as a Man, who would, or could make more Noiſe, 
in the Matter, than Courtiers might Care for: Or 
what Charms, Spells, or Conjurations he might make 
ne of, is all darkneſs to me; yet ſo it was, he one 
way or other, play'd his Part ſo well, that, in a few 
Days after, we received an Order, from the Vice- 
Chamberlain, poſitively commanding us, to pay Deg- 
get his whole Share, notwithſtanding, we had com- 
plain'd beſore of his having withdrawn himſelf from 
ating on the Stage, and from the Management of it. 
This I thought was a dainty Diſtinction, indeed! that 
Dogget's Defiance of the Commands in favour of Booth, 
ſhould be rewarded with ſo ample a Sine cure, and 
that we, for our Obedience, ſhould be condemned to 
10 in the Mine, to pay it him! This bitter Pill, I eon- 
(els, was more than | could down with, and therefore 
3 b 2 ſoon 
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ſoon determin'd, at all Events, never to take it. But, 
as I had a Man in power to deal with, it was not my 
Buſineſs to ſpeak ont to him, or to ſet forth our 'I'reat- 
ment, in its proper Colours. My only Doubt waz, 
Whether I could og Wilks into the ſame Sentiment: 
(for he never car'd to litigate any thing, that did not 
affect his 4 upon the Stage.) But I had the good 
Fortune to lay out Condition, in ſo precarious and 
— 2 ＋ Light to him, if we ſubmitted to this 
Order, that he fit'd, before 1 could get thro! half the 
Conſequences of it 34 and I began no to find it more 
diffieult, to keep him within Bounds, then 1 had before 
to alarm him. I then propes'd te him this Expedient 
'That we ſhould draw up a Remenſtranee nelther ſeems 
Ing to refuſe, er eemply with this Order! but te ſtart 
ſuch 1 and . Difleultles, that ſhould 
make the whole Impratticable : That under ſuch D.. 
ſiraftions, as this would raiſe In our Affalrs, we could 
not be anſwerable to keep open our Doors, which con» 
ſlequently would deſtroy the Frult of the Favour late. 
Ly granted to Buoth, as well as of this intended to 

ogget himſelf, To this Remonſtrance we receiv'd an 
Anſwer in Writing, which varied ſomething, in the 
Meaſures, to accominodate Matters with Dogge. 
Thie was all 1 defited, when 1 found the Style of Si 
Jubes was alter'd, When this formidable Power begat 
t6 parle) With us, we lenew there could not be Much 
10 be fear'd, frem iti Fer I would have retti6f- 
flrated, e had died, rather than have yielded de 
the roughell, er moethell Perfuaflen, that could {fs 
timidate, or deeelve us; Dy this Ceuduct, we mad 
the Aﬀair, at laſt, tee treubleſome for the Eaſe of 4 
Courtier to go thro! with, Fer when It was Co f. 
der'd that the principal Point, the Admiſſion of Booth 
— got over, Dogget was fairly left to the Law, for 

E11ET, 

Upon this Diſappointment, Dogget accordingly pre- 
ferred a Bill in Chancery againſt us. Wilks, who 
hated all Buſineſs, but that of entertaining the Pub- 
lick, left the Conduct of our Cauſe to me; in which 
we had, at our firſt ſetting out, this — 

0 
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it, of Dogget, that we had Three Pockets to ſupport our 
ny Expence, where he had but One, My firſt DireQion 
at. to our Solicitor was, to uſe all poſſible Delay, that the 
as, Law would admit of: a Direction that Lawyers ſel- 
nts dom neglect z by this means we hung up our Plaintiff 
ot about two Years, in Chancery, till we were at full 
od Leiſure to come to a Heating before the Lotd-Chans- 


nd WI cellor Cooper 4 Which did not happen till after the 
is Acceſſion of his late _ The Iſſue of it was 
the this, Dogget had about foutteen Days allow'd him to 
ore make his Electlen, whether he would return to act, 
ore as uſual i But he —_— by his Counſel, That he 
nt! jather choſe to quit the Stage, he was deereed Six 
Ms Hundred Pounds for hls Share, in eur Property, with 
art WY 15 per Cent. Intereſt, from the Date of the laſt Li» 
uid eenſe : Upen the Receipt of which, both Parties were 
Dl to ſign General-Releaſes, and ſeverally to pay thelr 
uld own Coſts, By this Decree, Dagger, when his Lawy⸗ 
on · er's Bill was paid, ſearee got one Year's Purchaſe, of 
ate what we had offered him without Law, which (as he 
1 to ſurvived but ſeven Years after |t) would have been 
| an an Annuity of Five Hundred Pounds, and a Sine cape 
the for Life, 

get, Tho? there ate many Perſons living, who know eve- 
1 ty Article of theſe Facts, to be true! Yet it will be 
pan WEI found, that the (trongelt of them, was not the [ſtrongeſt 
weh Occafion of Hegget's quitting the Stage, If therefore 
non WI the Reader ſhould net have Curleflty enough te now 
4 is BW how the Publick eame, te be depriv'd of fo valuable an 
ln. Aer, let him eonfider, that he is net eblip'd te ga 
nade WY through the reſt of this Chapter, which 1 fairly tell 
of a Mm before-hand, will only be fill'd up with a few 
oi fl: WW idle Aneedetes, lending to that Diſcovery, 

760% After our Law-ſuit was ended, Dogger, for fome few 
Years, could ſcarce bear the Sight of , or my- 
ſelf z tho“ (as ſhall be ſhewn) for different Reaſons ; 


pre Yet it was his Misfortune to meet with us almoſt eve - 
who Wl Ty Day. Button's Coffee Houſe, ſo celebrated in the 
8 Tatlers, for the Good Company that came there, was 
hic 


Kt this Time, in its bigheſt Requeſt; Addiſon, Steele, 
\ Bb 3 FI Pope, 
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Pope, and ſeveral other Gentlemen of different Me. 
rit, then made it their conſtant Rendezwoyvs, Nor could 
Dogget decline the 23 Converſation there, tho 
he was daily ſure to find Wi/ks, or my ſelf, in the ſame 
Place to ſour his Share of it: For as Wilks, and he 
were differently proud; the one rejoycing in a capti- 
ous, over-bearing, valiant Pride; and the other, in a 
Riff, ſullen, Purſe-pride, it may be — conceiv'd, 
when two ſuch Tempers met, how agreeable the Sight 
of one was to the other. And as Dogget knew, I had 
been the chief Conductor of our Defence, againſt his 
Law-ſuit, which had hurt him more for the Loſs he 
had ſuſtain'd, in his Reputation of underſtanding Bu- 
ſineſe, which he valued himſelf upon, than his Diſap- 
pointment had, of getting ſo little by it; it was no won 
der if I was entirely out of his good Graces, which I 
confeſs, I was inclin'd, upon any reaſonable Terms, to 
have recover'd; he being of all my Theatrical Bre. 
thren, the Man I had moſt delighted in: For when 
he was not in a Fit of Wiſdom, or not over-concern'd 
about his Intereſt, he had a great deal of entertaining 
Humour: 1 therefore, notwithſtanding his Reſerve, 
always left the Door open to our former -Intimacy, if 
he were inclin'd to come into it. I never fail'd to 
ive him my Hat, and Your Servant, where-ever 1 met 
. neither of which he would ever return, ſor 
above a Year after ; but I till perſiſted, in my uſual 
Salutation, without obſerving, whether it was civilly 
receiv'd, or not. This ridiculous Silence between two 
Comedians, that had ſo lately liv'd in a conſtant Courſe 
of Raillery, with one another, was often ſmil'd at, 
by our Acquaintance, who frequented the ſame Coflee- 
houſe : And one of them carried his Jeſt upon it ſo 
far, that when I was at ſome Diſtance from Town, 
he wrote me a ſormal Account, that Dopget was ac- 
tually dead. After the firſt Surprize, his Letter gave 
me, was over, | began to conſider, that this coming 
from a droll Friend to both of us, might poſſibly be 
written, to extract ſome Merriment out of my real he- 
lief of it; In this, I was not unwilling to gratif 
* 5 him, 


25 
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him, and return'd an Anſwer, as if I had taken the 
Truth of his News for granted ; and was not a little 
pleas'd, that I had fo fair an Opportunity of ſpeaking 
my Mind freely of Degget, which I did, in ſome Fa- 
your of his Character; I excus'd his Faults, and was 
juſt to his Merit. His Law-ſuit with us, I only im- 

uted to his having naturally deceiv'd himſelf in the 
Jtie of his Cauſe. What I moſt complain'd of was; 

is irreconcilable Diſaffection to me upon it, whom he 
could not reaſonably blame, for ſtanding in my own 
Defence; that not to endure me, after it, was a Re- 
flexion upon his Senſe, when all our Acquaintance 
had been Witneſſes of our former — which 
my Behaviour in his Life-time had * ewn him, 
I had a mind to renew. But ſince he was now gone 
(however you a Churl he was to me) I was ſorry my 
Correſpondent had loſt him. 

This Part of my Letter, I was ſure, if Dogget's Eyes 
nen were ſtill open, would be ſhewn to him; if not, I had 
n'd only writ it to no Purpoſe, But about a Month after, 
ing when I came to Town, I had ſome little Reaſon to ima- 
rve, — it had the Effect I wiſh'd from it: For one Day 


F ahh. 6. Babe or SON 
ou 


51 ting over againſt him, at the ſame Coffee-houſe, 
| to where we often mixt at the ſame Table, tho' we never 
met Wl exchang'd a ſingle Syllable, he graciouſly extended his 

for WW Hand for a Pinch of my Snuff: As this ſeem'd from 
aſual him a ſort of breaking the Ice of his Temper, I tools 
villy WW Courage upon it, to break Silence on my Side, and 
two ask'd him how he lik'd it? To which, with a flow 
*＋4 Heſitation, naturally aſſiſted by the Adion of his tak- 
| at, 


{ ing the Snuff, he reply'd ems U ! the 6 
oflee · WI U I have tafied a great ble. 

it 0 It the Reader, who = poſſibly think all this ex- 
Town, Wl tremly trifling will conſider, that Trifles ſometimes 
as ac Bi ſhew Characters in as ſtrong a Light, as Facts of more 
r gave WH ſerious Importance, I am in hopes he may allow, 


oming Wl that my Matter leſe needs. an Excuſe, than the Ex- 
bly de cuſe itlelf does ; if not, I muſt ſtand condemn'd at 


eal Be. che end of my Story.. But let me go on. 
gu | biet r 


bim, 


* a After 
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After a few Days of theſe coy, Lady-like Compli. 
ances, on his Side, we grew into a more converſable 
Temper : At laſt, I took a proper Occaſion, and de- 
fired he would be ſo frank with me, as to let me know, 
what was his real Diſlike or Motive, that made him 
throw up ſo _ an Income, as his Share with us 
annually brought him in!? For tho? by our Admiſſion 
of Booth, it might not probably amount to ſo much by 
a Hundred, of two a Year, as formerly yet the Re. 
malnder was too conſiderable, to be quarell'd with, and 
was likely to continue more than the belt Actors before 
us, had ever got, by the Stage, And farther to eneou- 
rage him to be open, I told him, If I had done any 
th . had partleularly diſobllg'd him, I was rea. 
dy, if he could put me in the way, to make him any 
amends In my Power If not, I defired he would be 
fo juſt to himſelf, as to let me know the real Truth, 
without Reſerve; But Reſerve he could not, from 
his natural Temper, ny ſhake off. All he aid 
came from him, dy half Sentences, and Inver 
4% — Ut No, he had not taken any Thing particular 
ly ill for his Part, he was very eaſy us he wa; 
but where others were 10 dif — of his Property ut they 

leaſede if you had ſtood It out, as I did, Booth might 
— paid a better Price for it. You were too much 
afraid of the Courtw—but that's all over There 
were other Things in the Play-houſe. — No Man of 
Spirit. In ſhort to be always peſter'd, and provok\ 
by a trifling Waſp— 1 . xain— ſhallow | = 
A Man would ſooner beg his Bread, than bear It. 
— it was eaſy to underſtand him ; I therefore ask d 
him, what he had to bear, that 1 had not my Share 
of?) No] it was not the ſame thing he ſaid...You 
can play with a Bear, or let him alone, and do what 
| he would but I could not let him lay his Paws up: 
on me, without being hurt ; you did not feel him, u 
I did. — And for a Map to be cutting of 'Throats, 
upon every Trifle, at my Time of Þay lee It 
had been as covetous, as be thought me, may be 
might have born it, as well as you—but I would not 
de « Lord of the Treaſury, if ſuch a Temper, as l, 
Nen to be at the Head of it Hert, 
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Here, then, the whole Secret was out. The reſt of 
our Converſation was but explaining upon it. Ina 
Word, the painful Behaviour of Vie had hurt him 
ſo ſorely, that the Aﬀair of Booth was look'd upon, 
as much a Relief, as a Grievance, in giving him ſo 
lauſible a Pretence to get rid of us all, with a better 
race. 


fame Uneaſineſs, and often complain'd of it to me: Yet 
as we neither of ut could, then, afford to pay Dogget's 
Price, for our Remedy all we could do, was to as 
vold every Occaſion, in our Power, of inflaming the 
Dillemper : 80 that we both agreed, tho! Will's 
Nature was not to be chang'd, it was a leſs Bvil to 
live with him, than without him, | 
Tho! I had often ſuſpeRed, from what I had felt 
myſelf, that the "Temper of // was Daggers real 
arrel, to the Stage yet I could never thoroughly 
believe it, till I had it from his own Mouth. And 
I, then, thought the Concern he had ſhewn at it 
was a good deal inconſiſtent with that Underſtanding, 
which was _— allow'd him. When I give my 
Reaſons for it, perhaps the Reader will not have a 
better Opinion of my own : Be that, as it mayy I 
cannot — wondering, that he, who was ſo much 
more capable of Reflexion, than i, ſhould ſacri» 
fice ſo valuable an Income, to his Impatience of ano» 
ther's natural Frailty ! And tho' my Stoical way of 
thinking my be no Rule, for a wiſer Man's Opinion 
yet if it ſhould happen to be right, the Reader may 
make his Uſe of it, Why then ſhould we not always 
conſider, that the Raſhneſs of Abuſe is but the falſe 


are only us'd, to ſupply the want of Strength in Ar- 
ument? Which, as to the common Practice of the 
lober World, we do not find, every Man, in Buſineſs, 
s oblig'd to reſent, with a military Senſe of Honour: 
Or if he ſhould, would not the Concluſion amount to 
this? Becauſe another wants Senſe, and Manners, I 
im oblig'd to bea Madman? For ſuch every Man is 
more, or leſs, while the Paſſion of Anger is 1 = - 
elllon 


Beath too, in a little time, had his Share of the 


- 


Reaſon of a weak Man ? and that offenſive Terme 
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feffien of him: And what lefs ean we eall that prove 
Man, whe would put another out of me World; ep] 
for putting him out ef Humour ? If Accounts of the 
Tengue were always to be made up with the Bwerd, 
all the wile Men in the Werld might be brought in 
Debtors, se Blackheads, And when Henour pre- 
tends, to be Witneſs, Judge, and Executioner, in ity 
own Cauſe, if Hanour were & Man, would it be an 
Untruth, to ſky Honour is a very impudent Fellay } 
But in Degen Caſe, it may be aſk'd, How was he 
to behave himſelf? Were paſſionate Inſults, to be 
born, for Years together? To theſe 1 I can 
only anſwer with two, or three mare, Was he to puniſh 
himſelf, becauſe another was in the wrong ? How 
many ſenſible Husbands endure the teining Tongue of 
a froward Wite, only becauſe ſhe is the weaker Veſ- 
ſel? And why ſhould not a weak Man have the ſams 
Indulgence? Daily Experience will tell us, that the 
fretful Temper of a Friend, like the Perſonal Beanty 
of a fine Lady, by Uſe, and Cohabitation, may be 
brought down, to give us neither Pain, nor Pleaſure, 
Such, at leaſt, and no more, was the Diſtreſs I found 
myſelf in, upon the ſame Provocations, which I ge- 
nemlly return'd with humming an Air to myſelf ; or 
if the Storm grew very high, it might, perhaps, 
ſometimes rufle me enough, to ſing a little out of 
Tune. Thus too (if I had any ill Nature to gratify) 
I often ſaw the unruly Paſſion of the Aggreſſor's Mind 
puniſh itſelf, by a reitleſs Diſorder of the Body. 
What inclines me, therefore, to think the Conduct 
of Degget was as raſh, as the Provocations he com- 
lain'd of is, that in ſome time after he had left us, 
e plainly diſcover'd he had repented it. His Ac- 
uaintance obſery'd to us, that he ſent many à long 
ook after his Share, in the ſtil! proſperous State of the 
Stage: But, as his Heart was too high to declare 
(what he ſaw too) his ſhy Inclination to return, he 
made us no dire& Overtures. Nor, indeed, did we 
care (tho he was a golden Actor) to pay too dear 
for him : For as molt of his Parts had been pron 
we 
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well fupply'd, he esuld net, new, be of his former 
Value, its us, However te ew the Town, at leaſt, 
that he had net ferfwern the Stage, he, one Day, 
eandeſeended te play for the Benefit of Mrs. Porter, In 
the Wanten Hf, at which he 15 his late Majelty 
was to be preſent, New (the! I (peak it not of my 
own Knowledge) et it Was nat likely Mrs, Porter 
would have aſk'd that Favour of him, without fame 
revious Hint, that it would be granted. His com- 
ng among ue, for that Day only, had a Rrong ap» 

rance of his laying it in our way to make him 
Pro (als, or that he hoped the Court, or Town, 
might intimate to us, their Deſire of ſeeing him often- 
er: But as he adled only to do a particular Favour, 
the Managers ow'd him no Compliment for it, be- 
yond common Civilities, And, as that might not be 
all he propos d by it, his farther Views (it he had any) 
came to nothing, For after this Attempt, he never 
return'd to the Stage. 

To ſpeak of him, as an Ator : He was the moſt an 
Original, and the ſtricteſt Obſerver of Nature, of all 
his Contemporaries, He borrow* from none of them: 
His Manner was his own: [le was a Pattern to o- 
thers, whoſe greateſt Merit was, that they had ſome- 
times tolerably imitated him. In dreſſing a Character to 
the greateſt ExaQneſs, he was remark.bly ſkilful z the 
leaſt Article of whatever Habit he wore, ſeem'd in 
ſome degree to ſpeak and mark the different Humour 
he preſented ; a neceſſary Care in a Comedian, in 


avg which many have been too remils, or ignorant. He 
om. ©2919 be extremely ridiculous, without ſtepping into 
1 , dhe leal} Impropriety, to make him ſo. His gre«teſt 
Ac. {Succeſs was in Characters of lower Life, which he 
long improv'd, from the Delight he took, in his Obſerva- 


-fthe ions of that Kind, in the real World, In Songs, and 
—— particular Dances too, of Humour, he had no Competi- 
: tor, Congreve was a great Admirer of him, and 
found his Account, in the Characters he expreſl 
wrote ſor him. In thoſe of Foerdlewift, in his 0% 
Jatcheloyr 3 and Ben, in cove fi Leve, no Author 
id Actor could be more oblig — 
ny 


to their mutual maſ- 
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terly Performances, He was very acceptable to ſeve. 
ral Perſons of high Rank, and Taſte: Tho' he el. 
dom car'd to be the Comedian, but among his more 
intimate Acquaintance. 

And now let me aſk the World a Queſtion, When 
Men have any valuable Qualities, why are the gene. 
rality of our modern Wits ſo fond of expoſing their 
Failings only, which the wiſeſt of Mankind will ne. 
yer be wholly free from? Is it of more uſe to the 
Publick, to know their Errors, than their Perfections? 
Why is the Account of Life to beſo unequally ſtated j 
Tho' a Man may be ſometimes Debtor to Senſe, or 
Morality, is it not doing him Wrong, not to let the 
World ſee, at the ſame time, how far he may be Cre. 
ditor to both? Are Defects and Diſproportions, to be 
the only labour'd Features in a Portrait? But perhaps 
ſuch Authors may know how to pleaſe the World 
better than I do, and may naturally - ſuppoſe, that 
what is delightful to themſelves, may not be diſagree- 
able to others. For my own part, I confeſs myſelf 
a little touch'd in Conſcience, at what I have, juſt 
now, obſery'd to the diſadvantage of my other Bro- 
ther-Manager. | 

If therefore, in diſcovering the true Cauſe of the 
| Publick's loſing ſo valuable an Actor, as Dogget, | 

have been oblip'd to ſhew the Temper of Wil, in 
its natural Complexion, ought I not, in amends, and 
balance of his Imperlections, to ſay at the ſame time 
of him, That if he was not the moſt correct, or Judl. 
elous, yet (as Hamlet ſays of the King his Father 
Take bim for All, in All, &e. he Was certainly the 
molt diligent, molt laborious, and moſt uſeful Actor, 
that 1 have feen upon the Stage, in Fifty Years, 


CHAT 


al 
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Hir Richard Steele ſucceeds Collier, in the 
Theatre-Royal. Lincolns-Inn-Fields Houſe 
rebuilt. The Patent reſtored, Eight Actors 
a! once deſert, from the King's Company. 
Why. A new Patent obtain'd by Sir 
Richard Steele, and aſſign'd in Shares, to 
the wang je. Atters of Drury- Lane. Of 

modern Pantomimes. The Riſe of them. 

Sanity invincible, and aſham'd. The Non- 

juror acted. The Author, not forgiven 1 

and rewarded for it. 


PON the Death of the Queen, Plays (as they 
always had been on the like Occaſions) were ſi- 

lenc'd for ſix Weeks, But this happening on the firſt of Aa- 
gut, in the long Vacation of the FFheatee, the Obſervance 
of that Ceremony, which at another Juncture would 
have fallen like wet Weather upon their Harveſt, did 
them now no particular Damage. Their Licenſe however 
being of courſe to be renew'd, that Vacation gave 
the Managers Time to caſt about, for the better Al- 
teration of it: And fince they knew the Penſion of 
leren hundred a Year, which had been levied upon 
them for Collier, muſt ſtill be paid to ſomebody, 
they 1 the Merit of a Whig might now have as 
prod \ahee for getting into it, as that of a Toy 
id for being eontinued In it? Having ne Onions, 
therefore, tos Collier, who had made the lait Penny 
if thetiz the — themfelves te Sir Richard 
lee, Whe had diftinguifh'd himſelf, by his Zeal for 
the Houfe of Hanover, and had been expell'd the Heufe 
of Commons, for carrying it (as was ehe at f 
ertaln Crifls) Inte a Repreach of the Government, 
This we know was his Pretenſien te that Faveur, in 
Which he new Reed, at Court 1 We knew tee, the 
Vbligations the tage as ta his Writlags 4 — 
Y C | 
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being ſcarce a Comedian of Merit, in our whole Com- 
pany, whom his Tatlers had not made better, by his 
publick Recommendation of them. And many Days had 
our Houſe been particularly fill'd, by the Influence, 
and Credit of his Pen. Obligations of this kind from 
a Gentleman, with whom they all had the Pleaſure of 
a Perſonal Intimacy, the — 11 thought could not 
be more jullly return'd, than by ſhewing him ſome 
warm 2 of their Deſire, to have him at the 
Head of them. We therefore beg'd him to uſe his 
Intereſt, for the Renewal of our Licenſe, and that he 
would do us the Honour of getting our Names to [land 
with his, in the ſame Commiſſion. This, we told 
him, would put it Kill farther in his Power of ſup. 

orting the Stage, in that Reputation, to which his 

ucubrations had already ſo much contributed i and 
that therefore we thought no Man had better Preten- 
ces to partake of its Succeſs, 

Though it may be no Addition to the favourable 
Part of this Gentleman's Character, to ſay with What l 
Pleaſure he recelv'd this Mark of our Inclination to 5 
him, yet ay Vanity longs to tell you, that it fur. © 
prir'd him into an Acknowledgment, that 2 f 
who are ſhy of Obligations, are cautious of eonſeſling 
His 8plrits took ſuch a lively Turn upon It, that had 
we been all his own Bens, ne unexpected AR of fills 
Duty conld have more endear'd us to him, 

It muſt be ebſerv'd, then, that as C%ſ ier had no 
Share, in any Part of eur Property, no Difficultie, 
from that Quarter, could obſtruct this Propoſal, And 
the uſual Time of our beginning to nel for the Win 
ter-Beaſon, now drawing near, we preſe'd him not to 
loſe any Lime in his 8ollicitation of this new Licenſe, 
Accordingly Sir Richard apply'd himſelf to the Duke 
of Mar/borough, the Hero of his Heart, who, upon thi 
Arit mention of it, obtain'd it of his Mujelty, for Sit 
Richard, und the former Managers, who were At 
tort, Collier we heatd no more of, 


— —— „ T itn os ., =» Po uC © as , oe. .- 


The Court, and Town, being crowded very ently 
in the Wiuter-Scaivn, upon the critical Turn 1 al 
iti 
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n- fairs, ſo much expected from the Hanover Succeſſion, 


lis the Theatre had its particular Share of that general 
ad Bleſſing, by a more than ordinary Concourſe ot Spec- 
4. tators. | 
m About this Time the Patentee, — * near fi- 
of WW nim d his Houſe, in Linco/ns-Inn-Fields, began to 


10t think of forming a new Company; and in the mean 
10 Time, found it neceſſary to apply for Leave to em- 
the ploy them. By the weak Defence he had always 
made againſt the ſeveral Attacks upon his Intereil, 
de BY and former Government of the Theatre, it might be u 
Queltion, if his Houſe had been ready, in the Queen's 
ll WY Time, whether he would, then, have had the Spirit 
to aſk, or Interelt enough to obtain Leave to ule it 
hiv WY But in the following Reign, as it did not appear he 
ang had done any thing to forfeit the Right of his Patent, 
ten ho prevail'd with Mr. Cragg: the younger, laſter- 
wards Secretary of State) to lay his Caſe before the 
King, which he did in ſo effeftual a manner, that 
what BY (us Mr. Cragge himſelt told me) his Najelly was 
on i pleas'd to ſay Upon It, * That he remember'd, whey 
be had been in Bag/and before, in King Charles 
opt his 'Time, there had been two Theatres Id London 6 
„and as the Patent ſeem'd to be a lawful Grant, 
MRO he ſaw no Realon, Why two Play-houles might 
AVON nat be continued,” 
The Sulpenſion of the Patent belng thus taken off, 
vl 10 the younger Multitude feem'd to call aloud for two 
WH ay houſes! Many deſired another, from the com- 
AWE mon Notion, that Tho would * create Emulatii» 
Wi. I on, in the Actors (an Opinion, which I have conſl. 
der'd in a former Chapter.) Others tov, were as eager 
for them, from the natural III-will that follows the 


Dau Fortunate, or Proſperous, in any * Of 
0n tag this low Malevolence we had, now and then, had re- 
= Fo markable Inſtances z we had been forced to diſmiſs 
re At 


an Audience of a hundred and fifty Pounds, from a 
Diſturbance ſpirited up, by obſcure Veople, who ne- 
ver gave any better Keaſon for it, than that it was 
their Fancy to ſupport the idle Complaint of one rival 
Adtreſs againſt another, in hel ſeveral Pretenſions = 

* 
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the chief Part in a new Tragedy. But as this Tumult 
ſeem'd only to be the Wantonneſs of Eng/jÞ Liberty, 
I ſhall not preſume to lay any farther Cenſure upon 4 
Now, notwithſtanding this publick Deſire of re. 
eſtabliſhing two Houſes ; and though I have allow d 
the former Actors greatly our Superiors ; and the Mana. 
gers Iam ſpeaking of, not to have been without their 
rivate Errors, Yet, under all theſe Diſadvantages, 
t is certain, the Stage, for twenty Years before thiz 
time, had never been in ſo flouriſhing a Condition: 
And it was as evident to all ſenſible Spectators, that 
this Proſperity could be only owing to that better Or. 
der, and cloſer Induſtry, now daily obſerv'd ; and 
which had formerly been neglected by our Predeceſſon. 
But that 1 may not impoſe upon the Reader a Merit, 
which was not generally allow'd us, I ought honeſt! 
to let him know, that about this Time, the publick 
Papers, particularly Mis Journal, took upon them 
very often to cenſure our Management, with the 
ſame Freedom, and Severity, as if we had been ſo 
many Miniſters of State: But fo it happen'd, that 
theſe unfortunate Reformers of the World, theſe ſelf 
appointed Cenſors hardly ever hit upon what was really 
wrong, in us; but taking up Facts upon Truſt, or 
Hear-ſay, piled up many a pompous Paragraph, that 
they had ingeniouſly conceiv'd was ſufficient to demoliſh 
our Adminiſtration, or at leaſt, to make us very uneaſy 
in itz Which, indeed, had ſo far its Effect, that my 
. Brethren , and Booth, often com. 
plain'd to me of theſe diſagreeable Aſperſions, and pro- 
Pos'd, that ſome publick Anſwer might be made to 
them, Which I always ogg by perhaps, too ſecure 
6 Contempt of what ſuch Writers could de to hurt us, 
and my Reaſon for it was, that 1 knew but of one 
way to filenee Authors of that Stamp 4 which was, te 
grow inſlignifleant, and goed for nothing, and then wi 
ould hear no more of them i But while wo contlnus 
ed in the Proſperity of pleaſing others, and were not 
conſelous of having deſerv'd what they ſald of us, 
Why ſhould we gratify the little Spleen of our — 
mes, 
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mies, by wincing at it, or give them freſh Oppor- 
tunities to dine upon any Reply they might make to 
our publickly taking Notice of them? And though 
Silence might, in ſome Caſes, be a ſign of Guilt, or 
Error confeſe'd, our Accuſers were ſo low in their 
Credit and Senſe, that the Content we gave the Pub- 
lick, almolt every Day, from the Stage, ought to be 
our only Anſwer to them, 

However (as I have obſerv'd) we made many Blots, 


Which theſe unſkilful Gamelters never hit: But the Fi- 


delity of an Hillorian, cannot be excu d the Omiſlion of 
any Truth, which might make for the other ſide of the 
_—_ I ſhall therefore confeſs a Fact, which, if 
appy Accident had not intervened had brought 
our Affairs, into a very tottering Condition, This too, 
is that Fact, which in a former Chapter, I promis'd 
to ſet ſorth as a Sea-Mark of Danger, to future Ma- 
nagers, in their Theatrical Courſe of Government, 
hen the new. built Theatre, in Linco/n's- Inn. Fields 
was ready to be open'd, ſeven or eight Actors, in one 
Day, deſerted from us, to the Service of the Enemy, 
which obliged us to poſtpone many of our belt Plays 
for want of ſome inferior Part in them, which theſe 
Deſerters had been uſed to fill: But the Indulgence of 
the Royal Family, who then frequently honour'd 
us, by their Preſence, was pleas'd to accept of what. 
ever could be haſtily got ready for their Entertain- 
ment. And though tit etitical good Fortune, pre- 
vented, in ſome Meaſure, out Audietices falling tv 
low, as otherwiſe they might have done, yet it was 
not ſufficient to keep us in our former Pony Let 
that Year, our Profits amounted not to above a thinl 
Part of our uſual Dividends 3 though in the follow- 
Ing Year we intlrely recover'd them. hie Chief of 
thefe Deſerters were Keews, Bulloch, Pak, lui, Son 
of the famous ee, Let b, and others of let note. 
'T]s true none of them had more thin a negative 
Merit, in being only able to do us mare Haim by 
thely lenving us, Without Notice, than they could do 
us Good, by their aa with us: For though 
Cc 3 t 
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the beſt of them could not ſupport a Play, the worſt 
of them, by their Abſence, could maim it; 8s the 
Loſs of the leaſt Pin, in a Watch, may obſtruct ity 
Motion. But to come to the true Cauſe of their De. 
ſertion; after my having diſcover'd the * un- 
known) Occaſion that drove Degget from the lage 
before his ſettled inclination to leave it; it will be 
leſs incredible, that theſe Actors, upon the firſt Op. 

rtunity to relieve themſelves, ſhould all, in one 

ay, have left us from the ſame Cauſe of Unenſi- 
nels, For in a little time aſter, upon not finding 
their Expectations anſwer'd, in Lincolns- Inn-Fielg;, 
| ſome of them, who ſeem'd to anſwer for the reſt, told 
me, the greateſt Grievance they had, in our Com. 
pany, was the ſhocking Temper of Wilks, who, 
upon every, almolt no Occaſion, let looſe the vunli- 
mited Language of Paſſion upon them, in ſuch a man- 
ner as their Patience Wis not longer able to ſupport, 
This, indeed, was what we could not Juſtify | This 
was a Secret, that might have made a wholeſome 
Paragraph, in a critical News-Paper | But as it was 
our Vos Fortune, that it came not to the Ears of 
our Enemlee, the Town was not entertain'd, with 
their publick Remarks upon it. 

After this new Theatre had — that ſhort Run 
of Favour, which is apt to follow Novelty ; thelr 
Audiences began to flags But whatever Opini- 

on we had of our own Merit, we had not ſa good a 
one of the Multitude, as to ** too much upon 
the Delicacy of their Taſte: We knew too, that this 
Company being ſo much nearer to the City, than we 
were, would intercept many an honeſt Cuſtomer, that 
might not know a good Market, from a bad one; 
and that the thinneſt of their Audiences, .muſt be al- 
ways taking ſomething from the Meaſure of our Pro- 
fits. All theſe Diſadvantages, with many others, we 
were forced to lay before Sir Richard Steel, and far- 
ther to remonſtrate to him, that as he now ſtood in 
Collier's Place, his Penſion of 700 / was liable to the. 
ſame Conditions, . that Collier had received it up- 


en; which were, that it ſhould be only payable during 
| dur 
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our being the only Company permitted to act, but in 
caſe another ſhould be ſet up 3 us, that then 
this Penſion was to be liquidated Into an equal Share 
with us; and which we now hoped he would be 
contented with. While we were offering to pro- 
ceed, Sir Richard ſtopt us ſhort, by aſſuring us, 
that as he came among us, by our own Invitation, he 
ſhould always think himſelf oblig'd, to come into 
any Meaſures, for our Eaſe, and Service: That to be 
a Burthen to our Induſtry, would be more diſagreeable 
to him, than it could be to us; and as he had always 
taken a Delight, in his Endeavours for our Proſperity, 
he hould be ill ready on our own Terms, to conti- 
nue them, Every one who knew Sir Richard Steel, 
in his Proſperity (before the Effects of his Good · nature 
had brought him to Dillreſſes) Knew that this was his 
manner of dealing with his Friends, in Buſineſs i 
Another Inſtance of the ſame nature will immediately 
fall in my way. | 
When we proposd to put this Agreement, Into 
Writing, he deſired us not to hurry ourſelves; for 
that he was advis'd, upon the late Deſertion of our 
Actors, to get our Licenſe (which only ſubſiſted during 
Pleaſure) enlarg'd into a more — and durable Au- 
dun thority, and which he ſald he ad reaſon to think 
helr would be more eaſily obtain'd, if we were willing, 
that a Patent for the ſame purpoſe might be granted 
to Him only, for his Life, and three Years after, 
which he would then aſſign over to us, This was a 
proſpect beyond our Hopes; and what we had long 
wiſh'd for; for tho' I cannot ſay, we had ever Rea- 
ſon to grieve at the perſonal Severities, or Behaviour, 
of any one Lord-Chamberlain, in my Time, yet the: 
ſeveral Officers, under them, who had not the Hearts 
of Noblemen, often treated us (to uſe Shakeſpear's Ex- 
reſſion) with all the Inſalence of Office, that narrow. 
Minds are apt to be elated with; but a Patent, we knew, 
would free us from ſo abject a State of Dependency. Ac- 
cordingly, we deſired fir Richard to loſe no time; 
he was immediately promis'd it: In the Interim, we 
founded the Inclivation of the Actors remaini 
with. 
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with usz who had all Senſe enough to know, that 
the Credit, and Reputation we ſtood in, with the 
Town, could not but be a better Security for their 
Salaries, than the promiſe of any other Stage, put in- 
to Bonds, could make good to them. In a few Days 
after, Sir Richard told us, that his Majeſty being ap- 
riſed that others had n 1 Power with him, in the 
icenſe, it was expected we ſhould, under our Hands, 
ſignify, that his Petition for a Patent was prefer1'd, 
by the Conſent of us all, Such an Acknowledgment 
was immediately ſign'd, and the Patent thereupon 
aſy'd the Great Cen! ; for which I remembet the Lord- 
haneellor Cooper, in Compliment to Sir Richard, 
would receive no Fee, 


We receiv'd the Patent Tauuary 19, 1718, and 


Sir Richard, being oblig'd the next Morning to et 
out for Burrowwbridge in Tori/ire, where he was ſoon 
after elected Member for the new Parliament) we were 
forc'd that very Night, to draw up in a hurry (till 
our Counſel might more adviſably perfect it) his Aſ- 
ſignment to us of equal Shares, in the Patent, with 
farther Conditions of Partnerſhip : But here I ought 
to take ſhame to myſelf, and at the ſame time to give 
this ſecond Inſtance of the Equity, and Honour of Sir 
Richard: For this Aſſignment (which I had myſelf 
the haſty Penning of) was ſo worded, that it gave Sir 
Richard as equal a Title to our Property, as it had 
given us to his Authority in the Patent: But Sir 
Richard, notwithſtanding, when he return'd to 
Town, took no Advantage of the Miſtake, and con- 
ſented in our ſecond Agreement, to pay us Twelve 
Hundred Pounds, to be equally intitled to our Pro- 
Perty, which at his Death we were oblig'd to repay 
(as we afterwards did) to his Executors ; and which, in 
caſe any of us had died before him, the Survivors were 
equally oblig'd to have paid to the Executors of ſuch 
deceaſed Perion, upon the ſame Account. But Sir Ri- 
chard's Moderation with us, was rewarded with the 
Reverſe of Collier's Stiffneſs : Collier by inſiſting on 
His Penſion, loſt Three Hundred Pounds a Year; 
and Sir Richard by his accepting a Share in 


Lieu 
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Lieu of it, was one Year with another, as much a 
Gainer. | | 

The Grant of this Patent having aſfir'd us of a 
competent Term, to be relied on, we were now em- 
boldened, to lay out larger Sums, in the Decorations 
of our Plays : pon the Revival of Dyyden's All for 
Love, the Habits of that Tragedy amounted to an Ex- 
pence of near Six Hundred Pounds z a Sum unheard 
of, for many Years before, on the like Occaſions, But 
we thought ſuch extraordinary Marks of our Acknow-= 
ledgment were due to the Favours, which the Publick 
were now, again pouring In upon us, About this Time 
we were ſo much in Faſhion, and follow'd, that our 
Enemies (who they were, it would not be fair to gueſs, 


d for we never knew them) made their puſh of a good 
et round Lye upon us, to terrify thoſe Auditors, from 
n our Support, whom they could not miſlead by their 
re private Arts, or public Invectives. A current Re- 
ill rt, that the Walls, and Roof of our Houſe, were 
l- ble to fall, had got ſuch ground in the Town, that 
th on a ſudden, we found our Audiences unuſually de- 
ht creas'd by it : Wilks was immediately for — 
ve War, and Vengeance on the Author of this Falſhood, 
Sir and for offering a Reward to whoever could diſcover 
ſelf him. But it was thought more neceſſary firſt to diſ- 
Sir prove the Falſhood, and then to pay what Compli- 
nad ments might be thought adviſeable to the Author. 
Sir Accordingly an Order from the King was obtain'd, to 

to have our Tenement ſurvey'd, by Sir Thomas Heawvit, 
on- then the proper Officer; whoſe Neport of its being 
elve in a ſafe and ſound Condition, and ſign'd by him, was 


Pro- publiſh'd in every News Paper. This had ſo imme- 
diate an Effect, that our Spectators, whoſe Apprehen- 
ſions had lately kept them abſent, now made up our 
Loſſes, by returning to us, with a freſh Inclination, 
and in greater Numbers, 
When it was firſt publickly known, that the New 
Theatre would be open'd againſt us; I cannot help 
oing a little back to remember the Concern that my 
rother-Managers expreſs'd at what might be the Con- 
| ſequences 
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ſequences of it. They imagin'd, that now, all thoſe who 
wiſh'd Ill tous, and particularly a — „Who 
had been diſoblig'd, by our ſhutting them out from be. 
| hind our Scenes, even to the Refuſal of their Money, 

would now exert themſelves, in any partial, or extra- 
vagant Meaſures, that might either hurt us, or (up- 

ort our Competitors : 'Theſe too were ſome of thoſe 
arther Reaſons, which had diſcourag'd them, from 
running the hazard of continuing to Sir Richard 
Steele the ſame Penſion which had * paid to Collier. 
Upon all which, I obſerved to them, that for my own 
Part, I had not the ſame Apprehenſions ; but that I 
foreſaw as many good, as bad Conſequences from two 
Houſes : That tho' the Novelty might poſſibly at firſt 
abate a little of our Profits; yet if we flacken'd not 
our Induſtry, that Loſs would be amply balanc'd, b 
an equal Increaſe of our Eaſe, and Quiet: That thoſe 
turbulent Spirits which were always moleſting us, 
would now have other Employment: That the queſ- 
tion'd Merit of our Acting would now ſtand in a clear- 
er Light, when others were faintly compared to us; 
That tho' Faults might be found, with the beſt Ac- 
tors, that ever were, yet the egregious Defects, that 
would appear in others, would now be the effectual 
means to make our Superiority ſhine, if we hud any 
Pretence to it: And that what ſome People hope 
anight ruin us, would in the end reduce thein to pive 
up the Diſpute, and reconcile them to thole who could 
beſt entertain them, 

In every Article of this Opinion, they afterwards 
found I had not been deceiv'd; and the Truth of it 
may be ſo well remember'd by many living SpeQa- 
tors, that it would be too frivolous and needleſs to buaſt, 
to give it any farther Obſervation, 

But, in what I have ſaid, I would not be underſtood 
to be an Advocate, ſor two Play-houſes ; For we ſhall 
ſoon find that two Sets of Actors, tolerated in the 
ſame Place, have conſtantly ended in the Corruption 
of the Theatre; of which the auxiliary Entertain- 
ments, that have ſo barbarouſly ſupply'd the Defects r 

weak 
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weak Action, have for ſome Years paſt, been a flagrant 
Initance z it may not therefore, be here improper to 
ſhew how our childiſh Pantomimes firſt came to take 
ſo groſs a poſſeſſion of the Stage. 

f have upon ſeveral Occaſions already obſerv'd, that 
when one Company is too hutd for another, the lower, 
in Reputation, has always been forc'd to exhibit ſome 
new-fangled erz; to draw the Multitude aſter 
them: 2 theſe Expedients, Singing and Dancing had 
formerly been the molt effectual ; but, at the Time I 
am ſpeaking of, our Fugs Muſick had been fo 
diſcountenanc'd, ſince the Taſte of Italian Operas pre- 
vail'd, that it was to no purpoſe, to pretend to it. 
Dancing therefore was, now, the only Weight in the 
oppoſite Scale, and as the New Theatre ſometimes 
found their Account in it, it could not be ſafe for us, 
wholly to neglect it. To give even Dancing there- 
fore ſome Improvement, and to make it ſomething 
more than Motion without Meaning, the Fable of 
Mars and Venus, was form'd into a connected preſen« 
tation of Dances in Character, wherein the Paſſions 
were ſo ap 7 be expreſs'd, and the whole Story ſo in- 
telligibly told, by a mute Narration of Geſture only, 
that even thinking Spectators allow'd it both a pleaſing, 
and a rational Entertainment; tho', at the ſame time, 
from our Diſtruſt of its Reception, we durſt not ven- 
ture to decorate it, with any extraordinary Expence 
of Scenes, or Flabits ; but upon the Succeſs of this 
Attempt, it was rightly concluded, that if a viſible 
Expence in both, were aded to ſomething of the 
ſame Nature, it could not fail of drawing the 
Town proportionably after it. From this —_ 
Hint then (but every way unequal to it) ſprung forth 
that Succeſlion of monſtrous Medlies, that have ſo long 
infeſted the Stage, and which aroſe upon one another 
alternately, at both Houſes outvying, in Expence, liks 
contending Bribes on both fides at an Election, to ſe- 
cure a Majority of the Multitude, But fo it is, Truth 
may complain, and Merit murmur with what Juſtice it 
may, the Few will ncver be a Match for the Many, 


unleſs 
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unleſs Authority ſhould think fit to interpoſe, and 
put down theſe Poetical Drams, theſe Gin-ſhops of 
the Stage, that intoxicate its Auditors, and diſhonour 
their Underſtanding, with a Levity for which I want 
a Name. 

If I am aſk'd (after my condemning theſe Fooleries 
75 ) how I came to aſſent, or continue my Share 
of Expence to them ? I have no better Excuſe tor my 
Error, than confeſling it.. I did it againſt my Con- 
ſcience! and had not Virtue enough to ſtarve, by op- 

ſing a Multitude, that would have been too hard 
for me, Now let me aſk an odd Queſtion : Had Hay. 
ry the Fourth of France a better Excuſe, for changing 
His Religion? I was ſtillin my Heart, as much as he 
could be, on the ſide of Truth and Senſe, but with 
this difference, that I had their leave to quit them, 
when they could not _— me: For what Equiva- 
lent could I have found for my falling a Martyr to 
them? How far the Heroe, or the 33 was 
in the wrong, let the Clergy, and the Criticks decide. 
Neceſſity will be as good a Plea for the one, as the 
other. But let the Queſtion go which way it will, 
Harry IV. has been always allow'd a Great Man: 
And what I want of his Grandeur, you ſee by the 
Inference, Nature has amply ſupply'd to me, in Va- 
nity ; a Pleaſure which neither the pertneſs of Wit, 
or the gravity of Wiſdom, will ever perſuade me to 

rt with., And why is there not as much Honeſty 
in owning, as in concealing it? For though to hide 
it may be Wiſdom, to be without it is impoſſible ; 
and where is the Merit of keeping a Secret, which 
every Body is let into? To ſay we have no Vanity 
then, is ſhewing a great deal of it; as to ſay we have 
& great deal, cannot be ſhewing ſo much, And tho', 
there may be Artin a Man's accuſing himſelf, even then 
it will be more pardonable, than Self- commendation. 
Do we not find, that even good Actions have their Share 
of it? that it is as inſeparable, from our Being, as our 
Nakedneſs? And tho' it may be equally decent 
to cover it, yet the wiſeſt Man can no more be with- 
out it, than the weakeſt can believe he was * 
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in his Cloaths, If then what we ſay of ourſelves be 
true, and not prejudicial to others, to be called vain 
upon it, is no more & Reproach, than to be called a 
brown, or a fair Man. Vanity is of all Complexions z 
'tis the growth of every Clime, and on gh Au- 
thors of all Ages have had a TinQure.of it; and yet 
you read Horace, Montaign, and Sir William Temple, 
with Pleaſure, Nor am I ſure, if it were curable b 
Precept, that Mankind would be mended by it! Could 
Vanity be cradicated, from our Nature, I am afraid, 
that the Reward of moſt human Virtues, would not 
be found, in this World | And happy is he, who has 
no greater Sin to anſwer for, in the next! 

ut what is all this to the Theatrical Follies I was 
— of? Perhaps not a great deal; but it is to my 
Purpoſe ; for though I am an Hiſtorian, I do not 
write to the Wiſe, and Learned only; I hope to 
have Readers of no more Judgment, than ſome of my 
quondam Auditors; and I am afraid they will be as 
hardly contented, with dry Matters of Fact, as with 
a plain Play, without Entertainments : This Rhapſo- 
dy, therefore, has been thrown in, as a Dance be- 
tween the Acts, to make up for the Dullneſs of what 
would have been by itſelf only proper. But I now 
come to my Story again. 

Notwithſtanding, then, this our Compliance with 
the vulgar Taſte ; we generally made uſe of theſe Pan- 
tomimes, but as Crutches to our weakeſt Plays: Nor 
were we ſo loſt to all Senſe of what was — as to 
diſnonour our beſt Authors, in ſuch bad Company: 
We had ſtill a due Reſpect to ſeveral ſelect Plays, that 
were able to be their own Support; and in which we 
found our conſtant Account, without painting, and 

tching them out, like Proſtitutes, with theſe Fol- 
ies in Faſhion * If therefore we were not ſo ſtrialy 
chaſte, in the other part of our Conduct, let the Er- 
ror of it ſtand among the filly Conſequences of two 
Stages, Could the Intereſt of both Companies have 
been united, in one only Theatrez I had been one of 
the Few, that would _ us'd my utmoſt Endeavour 
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of never admitting to the Stage any SpeQacle, that 
ought not to have been ſeen there ; the Errors of my 
own Plays, which I could not ſee, excepted. And 
though probably, the Majority of Spectators would 
not have been ſo well pleas'd with a Theatre fo regu- 
lated ; yet Senſe, and Reaſon cannot loſe their intrin- 
ſick Value, becauſe the giddy, and the ignorant, are 
blind and deaf, or numerous ; and I cannot help ſay. 
. Ing, it is a Reproach to a ſenſible People, to let 
Folly ſo publickly govern their Pleaſures, 

While I am making this grave Declaration of what 
T would have done, had one only Stage been continu. 
ed; to obtain an eaſier Belief of my Sincerity, I ought 
to put my Reader in mind of what I did do, even af. 
ter two Companies were _ eſtabliſh'd. 

About this Time Facobiti/m had lately exerted it. 
ſelf, by the moſt unprovoked Rebellion, that our 
Hiſtories have handed down to us, ſince the Norman 
Conqueſt : I therefore thought that to ſet the Authors, 
and Principles of that deſperate Folly in a fair Light, 
by allowing the miſtaken Conſciences of ſome their 
beſt Excuſe, and by making the artful Pretenders to 
Conſcience, as ridiculous, as they were ungratefully 
wicked, was a Subject fit for the honeſt Satire of Co- 
medy, and what might, if it ſucceeded, do Honour 
to the Stage, by ſhewing the valuable Uſe of it. And 
conſidering what Numbers, at that time, might come 
to it, as prejudic'd Spectators, it may be allow'd that 
_ Undertaking was not leſs hazardous, than lauda- 

e. 

To give Life, therefore, to this Deſign, I borrow'd 
the Tartuffe of Moliere, and turn'd him, into a mo- 
dern Nonjuror : Upon the Hypocriſy of the French 
CharaQer, I ingrafted a ſtronger Wickedneſs, that of 
an Engl; Popiſh Prieſt, lurking under the Doctrine 
of our own Church, to raiſe his Fortune, upon the Ruin 
of a worthy Gentleman, whom his diſſembled Sanc- 
tity had ſeduc'd into the treaſonable Cauſe of a Ro- 
man Cathelick Out-law, How this Deſign, in the 
Play, was executed I refer to the Readers of it it 
 Eannot be mended, by any critical Remarks, I = 

make, 
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make, in its favour : Let it ſpeak for itſelf, All the 


Reaſon I had to think it no bad Performance, was, 
that it was acted eighteen Days running, and that the 
Party, that were hurt by it (as I have been told) 
have not been the ſmalleſt Number of my back Friends 
ever ſince. But happy was it for this Play, that the 
very Subject was its Protection; a few Smiles of ſilent 
Contempt were the utmoſt Diſgrace, that on the firſt 
Day of its Appearance it was thought ſafe to throw up- 
on it ; as the Satire was chiefly employ'd on the Ene- 
mies of the Government, they were not ſo hardy, as 
to own themſelves ſuch, by any higher Diſapprobati- 
on, or Reſentment. But as it was then probable I 
might write again, they knew it would not be long 


before they might with more Security give a Looſe to 


their Spleen, and make up Accounts with me. And 
to do them Juſtice, in every Play I afterwards produ- 
ced, they paid me the Balance, to a T'ittle, But to 
none was 1 more beholden, than that celebrated Au- 
thor Mr. Mif, whoſe Weekly Fournal, for about fif- 
teen Years following, ſcarce ever fail'd of paſſing ſome 
of his Party Compliments upon me: The State, and 
the Stage, were his frequent Parallels, and the Miniſ- 
ter, and Minheer Keiber the Manager, were as con- 
Rantly droll'd upon: Now, for my own Part, though 
I could never perſuade my Wit to have an open Ac- 
count with him (for as he had no Effects of his own, 
I did not think myſelf oblig'd to anſwer his Bills) 
Notwithſtanding, I will be to charitable to his real 
Manes, and to the Aſhes of his Paper, as to mention 
one particular Civility, he paid to my Memory, after 
he thought he had ingeniouſly kill'd me. Soon after 
the Nonjuror had receiv'd the Favour of the Town, I 
read, in one of his Journals, the following ſhort Pa- 
ragraph, wis. Yeſterday died Mr. Colley Cibber, /ate 
Comedian of the Theatre- Royal, notorious for writing the 
Nonjuror, 'I'he Compliment, in the latter part, I 
confeſs, 1 did not diſlike, becauſe it came from ſo im- 
partial a judge; and it really ſo happen'd, that the 
former part of it was "= * being true! for 1 — 

2 that 
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that very Day juſt crawled out, after having been ſome 
Weeks laid up by a Fever: However, I ſaw no uſe, 
in being thought to be thoroughly dead, before my 
Time, and therefore had a mind to ſee, whether the 
Town cared to have me alive again: So the Play of 
the Orphan being to be ated that Day, I quietly ſtole 
myſelt into the Part of the Chaplain, which I had not 
been ſeen in, for many Years before. 'The Surprize 
of the Audience at my unexpected Appearance on the 
very Day, I had been dead in the News, and the 
Paleneſs of my Looks, ſeem'd to make it a Doubt, 
whether I was not the Ghoſt, of my real Self de- 
é — But when I ſpoke, their Wonder eas'd itſelf 

y an Applauſe ; which convinc'd me, they were 
then ſatisfied, that my Friend Mift had told a Fib of me. 
Now, if ſimply to have ſhewn myſelf in broad Life, 
and about my Buſineſs, after he had notoriouſly report- 
ed me dead, can be call'd a Reply, it was the only 
one, which his Paper, while alive, ever drew from me. 
How far I may be vain, then, in ſuppoſing that this 
= brought me into the Disfavour of ſo many Wits, 
and valiant Auditors, as afterwards appear'd againſt 
me, let thoſe who may think it worth their Notice, 
judge. In the mean time, till I can find a better Ex- 
cuſe for their, ſometimes particular, Treatment of 
me, I cannot eaſily give up my Suſpicion : And if I 
add a more remarkable Fact, that afterwards confirm'd 
me in it, perhaps it may incline others to join in my 
Opinion. 

On the firſt Day of the Provo Huſband, ten Years 
after the Nonjuror had appear'd; a powerful Party, 
not having the Fear of publick Offence, or private In- 
Jury before their Eyes, appear'd moſt impetuouſly con- 
cern'd for the Demolition of it; in which they ſo 
far ſucceeded, that for ſome Time I gave it up for loſt; 
and to follow their Blows, in the | pom Papers of 
the next Day, it was attack'd, and triumph'd over, 
as adead, and damn'd Piece ; a ſwinging Criticiſm was 
made upon it, in general invective Terms, for they 
diſdain'd to trouble the World with Particulars ; their 
Sentence, it ſeems, was Proof enough of its deſer- 
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ving the Fate it had met with. But this damn'd 
Play was notwithſtanding, ated twenty-eight Nights 
together, and left off, at a Receipt of upwards of a hun- 
dred and forty Pounds, which happen'd to be more, 
than in fifty Years before, could be then ſaid, of any 
one Play whatſoever, | 

Now, if ſuch notzble Behaviour could break out up- 
on ſo ſucceſsful a Play (which too, upon the Share Sir 
Fobn Vanbrug h had in it, I will venture to call it a 

oud one) what ſhall we impute it to? Why may not 

plainly ſay, it was not the Play, but Me, who had 
a Hand in it, they did not like ? And for what Rea- 
ſon ? if they were not aſham'd of it, why did not they 
publiſh it? No! the Reaſon had publiſt'd itſelf, I was 
the Author of the Nonjuror ! But, perhaps, of all Au- 


thors, I ought not to make this ſort of Complaint, be- 


cauſe J haveReaſon to think, that that particular Offence 
has made me more honourable Friends thanEnemies; the 
latter of which I am not unwilling ſhould know (however 
unequal theMerit may be to theReward) thatPart of the 
Bread I now eat, was given me, for having writ the 
Nonjuror. | 

And x I cannot but lament with many quiet Spec- 
tators, the helpleſs Misfortune, that has ſo many Years 
attended the Stage! That no Law has had Force enough 
to give it abſolute Protection! for till we can civilize 
its Auditors, the Authors, that write for it, will ſeldom 
have a greater Call to it, than Neceſſity; and how un- 
likely is the Imagination of the Needy, to inform, or 
delight the many, in Affluence? or how often does 
Neceſſity make many unhappy Gentlemen turn Au- 
thors, in ſpite of Nature? 

What a Bleſling, therefore is it! what an enjoy'd De- 
liverance ! after a Wretch has been driven by Fortune, to 
ſtand ſo many wanton Buffets of unmanly Fierceneſs, to 
find himſelf at laſt, quietly lifted above theReach of them! 

But let not this Reflection fall upon my Auditors, with- 
out Diſtinion; for though Candour, and Benevolence, 
are ſilent Virtues, they are as viſible, as the moſt voci- 
ferous Ill- nature; and Iconfeſs, thePublick has given me 
more frequent Reaſon to be thankful, than to complain. 

d 3 Cs A. Fo 
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5 CHAP. XVI. 


The Author ſteps out of his Way. Pleads 
his Theatrical —2 in Chancery, Carries 
it. Plays afted at Hampton « Court, 
Theatrical Anecdotes in former Reigns, 
Miniſters, and Managers always cenſur'd, 


The Difficulty P13 tho the Stage, with 
good Actors, conſider d. Courtiers, and Co- 
medians govern'd by the ſame Paſſions, 


1 both, The Author quits the 
Stage, Why. 


H brought the Government of the Stage 
through ſuch various Changes, and Revolutions, 
to this ſettled State, in which it continued to almoſt 
the Time of my leaving it; it cannot be ſuppos'd, 
that a Period of ſo much Quiet, and ſo long a Train 
of Succeſs (though happy for thoſe, who enjoy'd it) 
can afford ſuch Matter of Surprize, or Amuſement, 
as might ariſe from Times of more Diſtreſs, and Diſ- 
order. A quiet Time, in Hiſtory, like a Calm, in a 
Voyage, leave us but in an indolent Station: To talk 
of our Aﬀairs, when they were no longer ruffled, by 
Misfortunes, would be a Picture without Shade, a flat 
Performance, at beſt. As I might, therefore, throw all 
that tedious I ime of our Tranquillity, into one Chaſm, 
in my Hiſtory, and cut my Way ſhort, at once, to my 
laſt Exit, from the Stage, I ſhall at leaſt, fill it up 
. With ſuch matter only, as I have a Mind ſhould be 
known, how few ſecver may have Patience to read it: 
Vet, as I deſpair not of ſome Readers, who may be 
moſt awake, when they think others have moſt Occa- 
ſion to ſleep; who may be more pleas'd to find me 
languid, than lively, or in the Wrong than in the 
right; why ſhould I ſeruple (when it is fo eaſy a Mat- 
ter too) to gratify their particular taſte, by ventu- 
| ring 
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ring upon any Error, that I like, or the Weakneſs 
of my Judgment miſleads me to commit ? I think too, 
I have a very good Chance for my Succeſs, in this paſ- 
ſive Ambition, by ſhewing my ſelf in a Light, I have 
not been ſeen in, 

By your Leave then, Gentlemen! let the Scene o- 
, and, at once, diſcover your Comedian, at the 
ar! There you will find him a Defendant, and 
pleading his own Theatrical Cauſe in a Court of Chan- 
cery: But, as I chuſe to have a Chance of pleaſin 
others, as well as of indulging you Gentlemen ; I mu 
firſt beg leave, to open my Caſe to them; after which, 
my whole Speech upon that Occaſion, ſhall be at your 

erey. 
In of the Tranſactions of Life, there cannot be a 
more painful Circumſtance, than a Diſpute at Law, 
with a Man, with whom we have long liv'd, in an 
agreeable Amity : But when Sir Richard Steele, to 
get himſelf out of Difficulties, was oblig'd to throw his 
Affairs into the Hands of Lawyers, and Truſtees, that 
Conſideration, then, could be of no Weight: The 
Friend, or the Gentleman, had no more to do in the 
Matter ! Thus while Sir Richard no longer aQed, from 
himſelf, it may be no Wonder, if a Flaw was found in 
our Conduct, for the Law to make Work with. It 
muſt be obſerv'd then, that about two or three Years, 
before this Suit was commenc*d, upon Sir Richard's 
totally abſenting himſelf, from all Care and Manage- 
ment of the my (which by our Articles of Partner- 
ſhip he was equally, and jointly oblig'd with us, to at- 
tend) we were reduc'd to let him know, that we could not 
p= at that Rate; but that if he expected to make the 

uſineſs a fine Cure, we had as much Reaſon to ex- 
peR a Conſideration for our extraordinary Care of it; 
and that during his Abſence, we therefore intended to 
charge our ſelves at a Salary of 1/7. 13 s. 4d. every act- 
ing Day (unleſs he could ſhew us Cauſe to the Con- 
trary) for our Management: To which, in his com- 
s'd Manner, he only anſwer'd ; That to be ſure, we 
ew what was fitter to be done than he did; that he 
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had always taken a Delight, in making us eaſy, and 
had no Reaſon to doubt of our doing him Juſtice, Now 
whether, under this eaſy Stile of 22 he con» 
ceal'd any Diſlike of our Reſolution, I cannot ſay. But, if 
I may ſpeak my private Opinion, I really believe, from 
his natural Negligence of his Aﬀairs, he was glad, at 
any Rate, to be excus'd an Attendance which he was 
now grown weary of, But whether I am deceiy'd, or 
right in my Opinion, the Fact was truly this, that he 
never once, directly, nor indirectly complain'd, or ob- 
jected to our being paid the above · mention'd daily 
Sum, in near three Years together; and yet till con- 
tinued to abſent himſelf from us, and our Aﬀairs, But 
notwithſtanding, he had ſeen, and doneall this with his 
Eyes open ; his Lawyer thought here was {till a fair 
Field, for a Battle in Chancery, in which though his 
Client might be beaten, he was ſure his Bill muſt be 
aid for it: Accordingly, to work with us he went, 
ut not to be ſo long, as the Lawyers were in bringing 
thisCauſe to an Iſſue, I ſhall at once, let you know, that 
it came to a Hearing before the late Sir "'o/eph F elyll, 
then Maſter of the Rolls, in the Year 1726. Now, as 
the chief Point, in diſpute, was of what Kind, or Im- 
portance, the Buſineſs of a Manager was, or in what it 
principally conſiſted ; it could not be ſuppos'd, that the 
moſt learned Council could be ſo well appris'd of the 
Nature of it, as one who had himſelf gone through 
the Care, and Fatigue of it. I was therefore encou- 
rag'd by our Council, to ſpeak to that particular Head 
my ſelf; which I confeſs I was glad he ſuffer'd me to 
undertake ; but when I tell you, that two of the learned 
Council againſt us, came, afterwards, to be ſucceſſive- 
ly Lord Chancellors, it ſets my Preſumption ina Light, 
that I till tremble to ſhew it in: But ho vever, not to 
aſſume more Merit from its Succeſs, than was really its 
due, I ought fairly to let you know, that I was not ſo har- 
477 as to delive: my Pleading without Notes in my Hand, 
of the 


Heads I intended to enlarge upon; for though I 


thought I could conquer my Fear, I could not be ſo 
ſure of my Memory: But when it came to the critical 
Moment, 
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Moment, the Dread, and Apprehenſion of what I had 
undertaken, ſo diſconcerted my Courage, that though 
I had been vi'd to talk to above Fifty Thouſand dif- 
ferent People every Winter, for upwards of Thirty 
Years together z an involuntary, and unaffected Proof 
of my Confuſion, fell from my Eyes z and, as I found 
myſelf quite out of my Element, I ſeem'd rather 
gaſping for Life, than in a condition to cope with the 
eminent Orators, againſt me. But however, I ſoon 
found, from the favourable Attention of my Hearers, 
that my Diffidence had done me no Diſſervice: And 
as the Truth, I was to ſpeak to, needed no Orna- 
ment of Words, I deliver'd it, in the plain manner 
following, vx. 

In this Cauſe, Sir, I humbly conceive, there are 
but two Points, that admit of any material Diſpute. 
The firſt is, Whether Sir Richard Steel, is as much 
oblig'd to do the Duty, and Buſineſs of a Manager, 
as either Wilks, Booth, or Cibber: And the ſecond 
is, Whether, by Sir Richard's totally withdrawing 
himſelf from the Buſineſs of a Manager, the Defen- 
dants are juſtifiable, in charging to each of them- 
ſelves the 1/. 137. 4d per Diem, for their particular 
Pains, and Care, in carrying on the whole Affairs 
of the Stage, without any Aſſiſtance from Sir Ri- 
chard Steel. 

As to the Firſt, if I dont miſtake the Words of 
the Aſſignment, there is a Clauſe in it, that ſays, 
All Matters relating to the Government, or Manage- 
ment of the Theatre, ſhall be concluded by a Majo- 
rity of Voices. Now I preſume, Sir, there is no 
room left to alledge, that Sir Richard was ever re- 
fus'd his Voice, though in above three Years, he never 
defired, to give it: And I believe there will be as lit - 
tle room to ſay, that he could have a Voice, if he 
were not a Manager. But, Sir, his being a Manager 
is ſo ſelf-evident, that it ſeems amazing how he could 
conceive, that he was to take the Profits, and Ad- 
vantages of a Manager, without doing the Duty of 
it. And I will be bold to ſay, Sir, that his Aſ- 
ſignment of the Patent, to Wilks, Booth, and Cib- 
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ber, in no one Part of it, by the ſevereſt Conſtruction 
in the World, can be wreſted to throw the heavy Bur. 
then of the Management only upon their Shoulders, 
Nor does it appear, Sir, that either in his Bill, or in hi 
Anſwer to our Croſs-Bill, he has offet'd, any Hint, or 
Glimpſe of u Reaſon, for his withdrawing from the 
Management, at ally or fo much as pretend, them 
the Time complained ef, that he ever took the leaſt 
part of his Share of It, New, Slr, however unae- 
countable this Conduct of Sir Richard may ſeem, wo 
will ill allow, that he had ſome Cauſe for ity but 
whether or no, that Cauſe, was a reaſonable one, 
your 1:onour will the better judge, if I may be In. 
_— in the Liberty ot explaining it. 
ir, the Caſe, in plain Truth and Reality, ſtands 
thus: Sir Richard, — no Man alive can write 
better of Oeconomy than himſelf, yet, perhaps, he 
is above the Drudgery of practiſing it: Sir Richard, 
then, was often in want of Money; and while we 
were in Friendſhip with him, we often aſſiſted his 
Occaſions ; But thoſe Compliances had ſo unfortunate 
an Effect, that they only heightened his Importunity, 
to borrow more, and the more we lent, the leſs he 
minded us, or ſhew'd any Concern for our Welfare. 
Upon this, Sir, we ſtopt our Hands, at once, and 
33833 refus'd to advance another Shilling, till 
y the Balance of our Accounts, it became due to 
him. And this Treatment (though we hope, not in 
the leaſt unjuſtifiable) we have Reaſcn to believe ſo 
ruffled his Temper, that he at once, was as ſhort with 
us, as we had been with him ; for from that Day, 
he never more came near us: Nay, Sir, he not only 
continued to negle&, what he ould have done, but 
actually did what he ought net to have done: He made 
an Aſſignment of his Share, without our Conſent, in 
a manifeſt Breach of our Agreement: For, Sir, we 
did not lay that Reſtriction upon ourſelves, for no 
Reaſon : We knew, before-hand, what Trouble, and 
Inconvenience it would be, to unravel, and expoſe our 
Accounts to Strangers, who if they were to do us no 


hurt, by diyulging our Secrets, we were ſure r 
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do us no good, by keeping them. If Sir Richard 
had had our common Intereſt at heart, he would have 
been as warm in fit, as we were, and as tender 
of hurting it: But ſuppoſing his aſſigning his Share to 
others, may have done us no great Injury, It is at leaſt 
a ſhrewd Proof, that he did not eare whether it did 
ws any, or no. And if the Clauſe was not ſtrong 
enougk, to reſtrain him trem It, In Law, there 
was 7 in it, to have reſtraln'd him, in Honour, 
from breaking it, But tike It, In its beſt Light, le 
ſhews him as remiſs a Manager, in our Affalre, as he 
naturally was In his own, Suppoſe, Sir, we had all 
been as careleſs as himſelf, which I can't find he has 
any more Right to be, than we have, muſt not our 
whole Aﬀair have fallen to Ruin? And may we not, 
by a parity of Reaſon ſuppoſe, that by his Neglect 
a fourth Part of it does fall to Ruin? But, Sir, there 
is a particular Reaſon to believe, that, from our want 
of Sir Richard, more, than a fourth Part does ſuffer 
by it: His Rank and Figure, in the World, while 
he gave us the Aſſiſtance of them, were of extraor- 
dinary Service to us: He had an eaſier acceſs, and 


a more regarded Audience at Court, than our low 


Station of Life could pretend to, when our Interel: 
wanted (as it often did) a particular Solicitation there. 
But ſince we have been depriv'd of him, the very 
End, the very Conſideration of his Share in our Pro- 
fits, is not perform'd on his Part. And will Sir Ri- 
chard, then, make us no Compenſation, for ſo valua- 
ble a Loſs, in our Intereſts, and ſo palpable an Ad- 
dition to our Labour? I am afraid, Sir, if we were 
all to be az indolent, in the Managing-part, as Sir 
Richard preſumes he has a Right to bez our Patent 
would ſoon run us, as many Hundreds, in Debt, as 


he has had (and ill ſeems willing to have) his Share 


of, for doing of nothing. 
Sir, our next Point, in queſtion, is Whether ill,, 


Booeh, and Cibber, are jultifiable, in charging the 
11. 137. 44. per Diem, tor their extraordinary Ma- 
nagement, in the abſence of Sir Richard Steel. I 


doubt, Sir, it will be hard to come to the Solution 
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of this Point, unleſs we may be a little indulg'd, in 
ſetting forth, what is the daily, and neceſſary Buſi - 
neſs, and Duty of a Manager. But, Sir, we will 
endeavour to be as ſhort, as the Circumſtances will 
admit of. | | 
Sir, by our Books, it is apparent, that the Mana- 
gers have under their Care, no leſs than One Hun- 
dred, and Forty Perſons, in conſtant, daily Pay : 
And among ſuch Numbers, it will be no wonder, if 
a great many of them are unſkilful, idle, and ſome- 
times untractable; all which Tempers are to be led, 
or driven, watch'd, and reſtrain'd by the continual 
ſkill, care, and patience of the Managers. Every 
Manager is oblig'd, in his turn, to attend two or 
three Hours every Morning, at the Rehearſal of Plays, 
and other Entertainments for the Stage, or elſe every 
Rehearſal would be but a rude meeting of Mirth and 
Jollity. The ſame Attendance, is as neceſſary at ever 
Play, during the time of its publick Action, in whic 
one, or more of us, have conſtantly been punQual, 
whether we have had any part, in the Play, then 
ated or not. A Manager ought to be at the Reading 
of every new Play, when it is firſt offer'd to the 
Stage, tho' there are ſeldom one of thoſe Plays in 
twenty, which upon hearing, proves to be fit for it, 
and- upon ſuch Occaſions the Attendance muſt be al. 
low'd, to be as painfully tedious, as the getting rid of 
the Authors of ſuch Plays, muſt be diſagreeable, 
and difficult. Beſides this, Sir, a Manager, is to 
order all new Cloaths, to aſſiſt in the Fancy, and 
Propriety ef them, to limit the Expence, and to 
withſtand the unreaſonable Importunitieswf ſome, that 
are apt to think themſelves injur'd, if they are not 
finer than their Fellows, A Manager is to direct and 
overſee the Painters, Machiniſts, Muſicians, Singers, 
and Dancers; to have an Eye upon the Door. keepers, 
Under-Servants, and Officers, that without ſuch Care, 
are too often apt to defraud us, or neglect their Duty, 
And all this, Sir, and more, much more, which we hope 
will be needleſs to trouble you with, have we done 2 
| _ 
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Day, without the leaſt Aſſiſtance from Sir Richard, 
even at times when the Concern, and Labour of our 
Parts, upon the Stage, have made it very difficult, 
and irkſome to go thro! with it. 

In this Place, Sir, it may be worth obſerving, that 
Sir Richard, in his Anſwer to our Croſs-Bill, ſeems 
to value himſelf, upon Cibber's confeſſing, in the De- 
dication of a Play, which he made to Sir Richard, 
that he (Sir Richard) had done the Stage very conſide- 
table Service, by leading the Town to our Plays, and 
filling our Houſes, by > & Force and Influence of his 
Tatlers, Bat Sir Richard forgets, that thoſe Tatlers 
were written in the late Queen's Reign, long before 
he was admitted toa Share in the Playhouſe: And in 
truth, Sir, it was our real Senſe of thoſe Obligations, 
and Sir Richard's aſſuring us they ſhould be continued, 
that firſt and chiefly inclin'd us to invite him to ſhare 
the Profits of our Labours, upon ſuch farther Conditi- 
ons, as in his Aſſignment of the Patent to us, are ſpe- 
cified, And, Sir, as Cibber's publick Acknowledg- 
ment of thoſe- Favours is at the ſame Time an equal 
Proof of Sir Richard's Power to continue them ; ſo Sir, 
we hope, it carries an equal Probability, that without 
his Promiſe to »/e that Power, he would never have 
been thought on, much leſs have been invited by us, 
into a Joint. Management of the Stage, and into a 
Share of the Profits : And indeed what Pretence could 
he have form'd, for aſking a Patent from the Crown, 
had he been poſſeſo'd of no eminent Qualities, but in 
common with other Men? But, Sir, all theſe Advan- 
tages, all theſe Hopes, nay Certainties of greater Pro 
fits, from thoſe great Qualities, have we been utterly 
depriv'd of by the wilful, and unexpected Neglect of 
Sir Richard. But we find, Sir, it is a common thing, 
in the PraQtice of Mankind, to juſtify one Error, by 
committing another: For Sir Richard has not only re- 
tus'd us the extraordinary Aſſiſtanee, which he is able, 
and bound to give us but on the contrary, to our 

reat Expence, and loſs of Lime, now calls us toaccount, 
in this Honourable r for the Wrong we _ 
4 one 
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done him, in not doing his Buſineſs of a Manager, 
for nothing. But, Sir, Sir Richard has not met with 
ſuch Treatment from us: He has not writ Plays for 
us, for Nothing, we paid him very well, and in an 
extraordinary Manner, for his late Comedy of the 
Conſcious Lovers : And though, in writing that Play, 
he had more Aſſiſtance from one of the Managers, than 
becomes me to enlarge upon, of which Evidence has 
been given upon Oath, by ſeveral of our Actors; yet, 
Sir, he was allow'd the full, and particular Profits of 
that Play, as an Author, which amounted to 'Three 
Hundred Pounds, beſides about Three Hundred more, 
which he receiv'd as a Joint-Sharer of the general 
Profits, that aroſe from it. Now, Sir, though the 
Managers are not all of them able to write Plays, yet 
they have all of them been able to do (I won't (ay, as 
good, but at leaſt) as profitable a thing, They have 
invented, and adorn'd a SpeQacle, that for forty Days 
together has —— more Money, to the House, 
than the belt Play that ever was writ. The Spectacle, 
I menn, Sir, is that of the Coronation-Ceremony of 
Anna Bullen: And though we allow a good Play to 
be the more laudable Performance, yet, Sir, in che 
roſitable Part of it, there is no Compariſon, If there. 
ore our Spectacle brought in as much, or more Money, 
than Sir Richard's Comedy, what is there, on his 
ſide but Ulage, that intitles him, to be paid for one, 
nore than we are, for bother? But then, Sir, if ho 
8 ſo profitably diſtinguiſh'd for his Play, if we yield 
him up the Preference, and pay him for his extraot« 
dinary Compoſition, and tuke nothing for our own, 
tho? f turn'd out more to our common Profit z ſure, 
Sir, while we do ſuch extraordinary Duty, as Mana- 
gers, and while he negleeis his Share of thut Duty, he 
cannot grudge us the moderate Demand we make for 

our ſeparate Labour? | 
To conclude, - Sir, if by our conſtant Attendance, 
our Care, our Anxiety (not to mention the diſagreea- 
ble Conteſts, we ſometiines meet with, both within, 
and without Doors, in the Management of our 'T'hea- 
tre) we have not ond fay'd the whole from Ruin, 
which, 
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which, if we had all follow'd Sir Richard's Example, 
could not have been avoided ; I ſay, Sir, if we have 
{till made it ſo valuable an Income to him, without his 


giving us the leaſt Aſſiſtance for ſeveral Years paſt ; 


we hope, Sir, that the poor Labourers, that have 
done all this for Sir Richord, will not be thought un- 
worthy of their Hire, 

How far our Affairs, being ſet in this particular 
Light, might aſſiſt our Cauſe, may be of no great Im- 
portance to gueſs ; but the Iſſue of it was this: 'I'hut 
Sir Richard not having made any ObjeAion, to what 
we had charg'd for Management, for three Years to- 
tzether; and as our Proceedings had been all tranſact- 
ed, in open Day, without any clandeſtine Intention of 
Fraud; we were allow'd the Sums, in diſpute, above- 
mention'd ; and Sir Richard not being advis'd, to 
appeal to the Lord- Chancellor, both Parties paid their 
own Coſts, and thought it their mutual Intereſt, to 
let this be the laſt of their Law, ſuits. 


„ And now, gentle Reader, I aſk Pardon, for ſo long 


an Impoſition on your Patience: For though I may 
have no ill Opinion of this Matter myſelf; yet to you, 
I can very eaſily conceive it may have been tedious, 
You are therefore, at your own Liberty of chargin 
the whole Iinpertinence of it, either to the Wealtneſs 
of = udgment, or the Strength of my Vanity z and 
I will fo far join in your Cenſure, that I farther con- 
feſs, I have been ſo impatient to give it you, that you 
have had it, out of its turn: For ſome Years before 
this Suit was commenc'd, there were other Facte, that 
ought to have hada Precedencein a But that, 
I dare ſay, is an Overſight you will eaſily excuſe, pro- 
vided you afterwards find them worth reading. How: 
ever, as to that Point, I mult take my chance, and 
ſhall therefore proceed to ſpeak of the Iheatre, which 
was order'd by his late Majeſty to be ereQed in the 
reat old Hall at Hampton-Court; where Plays were 
intended to have been acted twice a Weele, during the 
Summer-Seaſon, But before the Theatre could be fi- 
niſh'd, above half the Month of Seprember being e- 
Ee 2 luape'd, 
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laps'd, there were but ſeven Plays acted before the 
Court return'd to London. This throwing open a 
Theatre, in a Royal Palace, ſeem'd to be reviving the 
Old Engliſb hoſpitable Grandeur, where the loweſt 
Rank of neighbouring SubjeQs might make themſelvcs 
merry at Court, without being laugh'd at themſelves, 
In former Reigns, 'Theatrical Entertainments at the 
Royal Palaces had been perform'd at vaſt Expence, 
us appears by the Deſcription of the Decorations, in 
ſeveral of Ben. Jobnſen's Maſques, in King James 
and Charles the Fir/i's time; many curious, and ori. 
ginal Draughts of which, by Sir /nigo Jones, I have 
ſeen in the Mu/zum of our greateſt Maſter, and Patron 
of Arts, and Architecture, whom it would be a need- 
leſs Liberty to name. But when our civil Wars ended 
in the Decadence of Monarchy, it was then an Ho- 
nour to the Stage, to have fallen with it ; Yet, after 
the Reſtoration of Char/es II. ſome faint Attempts 
were made to revive theſe Theatrical SpeQacles at 


Court ; but I have met with no Account of above ona 


Maſque acted there, by the Nobility ; which was that 
of Caliſto, written by Grown, the Author of Sir 
Courtly Nice, For what Reaſon Crown was choſen 
to that Honour, rather than Dryden, whe was then 
Poet-Laureat, and out of all compariſon his Superior, 
in Poetry, may ſeem ſurprizing: But if we conſider 
the Offence which the then Duke of Buckingham took 
at the Character of Zimri, in Dryden's Abſalom, &Cc. 
(which might probably be a Return to his Grace's 
Drawecanfir, in the Rebearſal) we may ſuppoſe the 
Prejudice and Recommendation of ſo illuſtrious a Pre- 
tender to Poetry, might prevail at Court, to give 
Crown this Preference, In the ſame Reign, the 
King had his Comedians at Windſor, but upon a parti- 
cular Eſtabliſhment; for tho' they aQed in St. 
George's Hall, within the Royal Palace yet (as 1 
have been inform'd by an Eye-witneſs) they were per- 
mitted to take Money at the Door, of every Spec- 
tator; whether this was an Indulgence, in Con- 
icience, I cannot ſay ; but it was a common Report 
among the principal Actors, when I firſt came 5 
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the Theatre-Royal in 1690, that there was then, due 
to the Company from that Court, about One Thou- 
ſand Five Hundred Pounds fur Plays commanded, ec. 
and yet it was the general Complaint, in that Prince's 
Reign, that he paid too much Ready-money for his 
Pleaſures : But theſe Aſſertions I only give, as I re- 
ceiv'd them, without being anſwerable for their Reali- 
ty. This Theatrical Anecdote, however, puts me in 
mind of one of a more private Nature, which I 
had from old ſolemn Baman, the late Actor of venera- 
ble Memory. Boman, then a Youth, and fam'd for 
his Voice, was appointed to ſing ſome Part in a Con- 
cert of Muſick at the private Lodgings of Mrs. Gavin z 
at which were only preſent, the King, the Duke of 


'York, and one or two more, who were uſually admit- 


ted upon thoſe detached Parties of Pleaiure, When the 
Performance was ended, the King exprefs'd himſelf 
highly pleas'd, and gave it extraordinary Commendati- 
tions: Then, Sir, aid the Lady, to ſhew you don't 
ſpeak like a Courtier, I hope you will make the Per- 
formers a handſom Preſent: The King faid, he had 
no Money about him, and ask'd the Doke if he had 
any? To which the Duke reply'd, I believe, Sir, not 


above a Guinea or two, Upon which the laughing 


I ady, turning to the People about her, and making 
bold with the King's common Expreſſion, cry'd, Od“, 
Fiſh! What Company am I got into |! 

© Whether the reverend Hiſtorian of his Oum Time, 
among the many. other Reaſons of the ſame Kind, he 
might have for ſtiling this Fair One the 7indiſcreete/?, 
and wildeſt Creature, that ever was in a Court, mig itt 
know this to be one of them, I can't ſay : But if we 
conſider her, in all the Diſadvantages of her Rank, 


and Education, ſhe does not appear to have had any 


criminal Errors more remarkable, than her Sex's Frail. 
ty to anſwer for: And, if the fame Author in his lat» 
ter end of that Prince's Ife, ſeems to reproach his Me- 
mory, with too kind a Concern for her ſupport, we 
may allow, that it becomes a Bithop to have had no 
Eyes, or Laſte for the frivolous Charms or playful Ba- 
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din age of a King's Miſtreſs: Yet, it the common 
Fame of her may be believ'd, which in my Memory 
was not doubted, ſhe had leſs to be laid to her Charge, 
than any other of thoſe Ladies, who were in the ſame 
State of Preferment ; She never meddled in Matters of 
ſerious Moment, or was the Tool of working Politi- 
cians: Never broke into thoſe amorous Inkdelities 
which others, in that grave Author are accus'd of ; but 
was as viſibly diſtinguiſh'd, by her particu'ar perſonal 
Inclination to the King as her Rivals were by their 
Titles, and Grandeur. Give me leave to carry (per- 
haps, the Partiality of) my Obſervation a little 42 
The ſame Author, in the ſame Page, 263, tells us, 
That, ** Another of the King's Miſtreſſes, the —_— 
« ter of a Clergyman, Mrs. Roberts, in whom her 
* firſt Education had ſo deep a Root, that tho' ſhe 
„fell into many ſcandalous Diſorders, with very diſ- 
% mal Adventures in them all, yet a Principle of Re- 


„ ligion was ſo deep laid in her, that tho' it did not + 


4% reſtrain her, yet it kept alive in her, ſuch a con- 
* ſtant Horror of Sin, that ſhe was never eaſy, in an 
ill courſe, and died with a great Senſe of her fer- 
* mer ill Lie. | | 

To all this let us give an implicit Credit: Here is 
the Account of a frail Sinner made up, with a Reve- 
rend Witneſs! Yet I cannot, but lament that this Mi- 
tred Hiſtorian, who ſeems to know more perſonal Se- 
erets, than any that ever writ before him, ſhould not 
bave been as inquiſitive after the laſt Hours of our 
other fair Offender, whoſe Repentance I have been un- 
queſtionably inform'd, appear'd in all the contrite 
Symptoms of a Chriſtian Sincerity. If therefore you 
find IJ am ſo much concern'd to make this favourable 
mention of the one, becauſe ſhe was a Siſter of the 
Theatre, why may not=— But I dare not be ſo preſump- 
tuous, ſo uncharitably bold, as to ſuppoſe the other was 
ſpoken better of, merely becauſe ſhe was the Daughter 
of a Clergyman. Well, and what then? What's all this 
idle Prate, you may ſay, to the matter in hand? —— 
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I ſay your Queſtion is a little too critical; and if you 
won't give an Author leave, now and then, toembelliſh 
his Work by a natural Reflection, you are an ungentle 
Reader. But I have done with my Digreſſion, and re- 
turn to our Theatre at Hampton-Court, where Ir am not 
ſure the Reader, be he ever ſo wiſe, will meet with 
any thing more worth his Notice : However, if he hap- 
pens to read as I write for want of ſomething better to 
do, he will go on ; and perhaps, wonder when I tell 
him, that | 

A Play preſented at Court, or ated on a publick 
Stage, ſeems to their different Auditors, a different En- 
tertainment. Now hear my Reaſon for it. In the 
common Theatre, the Gueſts are at home, where 
the politer Forms of Good-breeding are not ſo nicel 
regarded: Every one there, falls to, and likes or finds 
Fault, according to his natural Taſte, or Appetite, 
At Court, where the Prince gives the Treat, and ho- 
nours the Table with his own Preſence, the Audience 
is under the Reſtraint of a Circle, where Laughter, or 
Applauſe, rais'd higher than a Whiſper, would be ſtar'd 
at. At a publick Play they are both let looſe, even 
'till the Actor is, ſometimes, pleas'd with his not being 
able to be heard, for the Clamour of them, But this 
Coldneſs or Decency of Attention, at Court, I obſerv'd 
had but a melancholy Effect, __ the impatient Vani- 
ty of ſome of our Actors, who ſeem'd inconſolable, 
when their flaſhy Endeavour to pleaſe had paſs'd un- 
heeded : Their not conſidering where they were, quite 
diſconcerted them z nor could they recover their Spi- 
rits, till from the loweſt Rank of the Audience, ſome 
gaping Jobs, or Joan, in the fullneſs of their Hearts, 
roar'd out their Approbation: And indeed, ſuch 2 na- 
tural Inſtance of honeſt Simplicity, a Prince himfelf, 
whoſe Indulgence knows where to make Allowances, 
might reaſonably ſmile at, and perhaps not think it 
the worſt part of his Entertainment. Yet it muſt be 
own'd, that an Audience may be as well too much re- 
ſerv'd, as too profuſe of their Applauſe :: For though, 
it is poſſible aBetterton would not have been diſcou- 
rag'd, from throwing out an Excellence, or elated into 
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an Error, by his Auditors being too little, or too much 
pleas'd, yet as Actors of his Judgment are Rarities; 
thoſe of leſs Judgment may ſink into a Flatneſs in their 
Performance, for want of that Applauſe, which from 
the generality of Judges, they might perhaps, have 
ſome Pretence to: And the Auditor, when not ſeemin 
to feel what ought to affect him, may rob himſelf of 
ſomething more, that he might have had, by giving 
the Actor his due, who meaſures out his Power to 
pleaſe, according to the Value he ſets upon his Hear- 
er's Taſtc, or Capacity. But however, as we were not, 
here, itinerant Adventurers, and had properly but one 
Royal Auditor to pleaſe; after that Honour was-at- 
tain'd to, the reſt of our Ambition had little to look af- 
ter: And that the King was often pleas'd, we were not 
only aſſur'd, by thoſe who had the Honour to be near 
him; but could ſee. it, from the frequent Satisfaction 
in his Looks at particular Scenes, and Paſſages : One 
Inſtance of which I am tempted to relate, becauſe it 
was at a Speech, that might more naturally affect a 
Sovereign Prince, than any private Spectator. In 
Shakeſpear's Harry the Eighth ; that King commands 
the Cardinal to write circular Letters of Indemnity, 
into every County, where the Payment of certain heavy 
Taxes had been diſputed : Upon which the Cardinal 
whiſpers the following Directions to his Secretary 
Cromwell : 


| A Word with you : | | 
Let there be Letters æurit to every Shire, a 
Of theKing's Grace, and Pardon: The griev'd Commons 
Hardly conceive of me. Let it be noi d, 

That through our Interceſſion, this Revokement, 

And Pardon comes. ſpall anon adviſe you 
Farther, in the Proceeding 


The Solicitude of this Spiritual Miniſter, in filching 
from his Maſter the Grace, and Merit of a good Ac- 
tion, and dreſſing up himſelf in it, while himſelf had 
been Author of the Evil complain'd of, was ſo eaſy a 
Stroke of his Temporal Conſcience, that it ſeem'd to _ 
: the 


e». 
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the King into ſomething more than a Smile, whenever 


that Play came before him: And I had a more diſtinct 
Occaſion, to obſerve this Effect; becuuſe my proper 
Stand on the Stage, when TI ſpoke the Lines, required 
me to be near the Box, where the King uſually fate, 
In a Word, this Play is ſo true a Dramatick Chro- 
nicle of an old Engl Court, aud where the Cha- 
racer of Harry the ie"! ſo exactly drawn, even 
to a humourous Likene::, that it may be no wonder 
why his Majeſty's particular Taſte for it, ſhould 
have commanded it three ſeveral times in one Win- 
ter. | 

This too calls to my Memory an extravagant Plea- 
ſantry of Sir Richard Steel, who being aſk'd by a 
* Nobleman, after the ſame Play had been pre- 
ented at Hampton - Court, how the King lik'd it; 
reply'd, So terribly wwell, my Lord, that 1 was afraid 
1 ſhould hawe loft all my Actors ] For I was not ſure, 
the King would not keep them to fill the Poſts at Court, 
that be ſaw them ſo fit for in the Play. 

It may be imagin'd, that giviug Plays to the 
People at ſuch a diſtance from London, could not 
but be attended with an extraordinary Expence; and 
it was ſome Difficulty, when they were firſt talk d 
of to bring them under a moderate Sum; I ſhall 
therefore, in as few Words, as poſſible, give a par- 
ticular of what Eſtabliſhment they were then brought 
to; that in caſe the ſame Entertainments, ſhould 
at any time hereafter be call'd to the ſame Place, 
future Courts may judge, how far the Precedent 
may ſtand good, or need an Alteration. 

Though the flated Fee, for a Play ated, at 
Whitehall had been formerly, but Twenty Pounds; 
yet, as that hinder'd not the Company's acting on 
the ſame Day, at the publick Theatre, that Sum 
was almoſt all clear Profits to them: But this 
Circumſtance not being practicable, when they 
were commanded to Hampton- Court, a new, and 
extraordinary. Charge was unavoidable: The Ma- 
nagers, therefore, not to inflame it, * no 
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Conſideration, for their own Labour, farther than the 
Honour of being employ'd, in his Majeſty's Com- 
mands ; and, if the other Actors might be allow'd, 
each their Day's Pay, and travelling Charges, they 
ſhould hold themſelves ready, to act any Play, there, 
at a Day's Warning: And that the Trouble might 
be leſs, by being divided, the Lord-Chamberlain 
was pleas'd to let us know, that the Houſho!d-My- 
ſick, the Wax Lights, and a Chai/e-Marine, to carry 
our moving Wardrobe to every different Play, ſhould 
be under the Charge of the proper Officers, Not- 
withſtanding theſe Aſſiſtances, the Expence of every 
play amounted to Fifty Pounds : Which Account, 
when all was over, was not only allow'd us, but his 
- Majeſty was graciouſly pleas'd to give the Managers 
Two Hundred Pounds more, for their particular Per- 
formance, and Trouble, in only ſeven times acting. 
Which laſt Sum, tho' it might not be too much, for 
a Sovereign Prince to give, it was certainly more 
than our utmoſt Merit ought to have hop'd for: And 
I confeſs, when I receiv'd the Order for the Money, 
from his Grace the Duke of Newcaſtle, then Lord- 
Chamberlain, I was ſo ſurpris'd, that I imagin'd 
his Grace's Favour, or Recommendation of our 
Readineſs, or Diligence, muſt have contributed to 
ſo high a Conſideration of it, and was offering 
my Acknowledgments, as I thought them due : but 
was ſoon ſtopt ſhort, by his Grace's Declaration, 
That we had no Obligations for it, but to the King 
himſelf, who had given it, from no other Motive, 
than his own Bounty. Now whether we may ſup- 
poſe that Cardinal Voſſe (as you ſee Shakeſpear has 
drawn him) would fiiently have taken ſuch low 

Acknowledgments to himſelf, perhaps may be as lit - 

tle worth conſideration, as my mentioning this Cir- 

cumſtance has been neceſſary : But if it is due to the 

Honour and Integrity of the (then) Lord-Chamber- 

lain, I cannot think it wholly imzertinent. 

Since that time, there has been dut one Play given 

at Hampton Court, which was fo: the Entertain- 

ment the Duke of Lorrain; ind for which 


his 
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his preſent Majeſty was pleas'd to order us a Hundred 
Pounds. 

The Reader may, now plainly ſee, that I am ran- 
ſacking my Memory, for ſuch remaining ſcraps of 
Theatrical Hiſtory, as may not, perhaps, be worth 
his Notice: But if they are ſuch as-tempt me to write 
them, why may I not hope, that in this wide 
World, there may be many an idle Soul, no wiſer 
than myſelf, who may be equally tempted to read 
them? | 

I have fo often had occaſion to compare the State of 
the Stage to the State of a Nation, that I yet feel 
a Reluctancy to drop the Compariſon, or ſpeak of 
the one, without ſome Application to the other. 
How many Reigns, then, do | remember, from that 
of Charles the Second, through all which, there has 
been, from one half of the People, or the other, a 
ſucceſſion of Clamour, againſt every different Miniſtry 
for the Time being? And yet, let the Cauſe of this 
Clamour have been never ſo well grounded, it is im- 
poſſible, but that ſome of thoſe Miniſters muſt have 
been wiſer, and honeſter Men, than others: If this 
be true, as true, I believe it is, why may I not 
then ſay, as fome Fool in a French Play does, upon 
a like Occaſion · Fuſtement, comme chez nous ! Twas 
exactly the ſame with our Management! let us have done 
never ſo well, we could not pleaſe every body: All 
I can ſay, in our Defence, is, that though many 
good Judges, might poſſibly conceive how the State 
of the Stage might have been mended, yet the beſt 
of them never pretended, to remember the time 


when it was better! or could ſhew us the way to 


make their imaginary Amendments practicable. 

For though I have often allow'd, that our beſt Me- 
rit, as Actors, was never equal to that of our Prede- 
ceſſors, yet I will venture to ſay, that in all its 
Branches, the Stage had never been under ſo juſt, ſo 

roſperous, and ſo ſettled a Regulation, for forty 
Yen before, as it was at the Time I am ſpeaking 
of, The moſt plauſible Objection to our Admini- 


ſtration, 
5 
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ration, ſeem'd to be, that we cook no Care to breed 
up young A@ors, to ſucceed us; and this was im- 
puted as the greater Fault, becauſe it was taken for 
granted, that it was a Matter as eaſy as planting ſo 
many Cabbages : Now might not a Court be as well 
reproach'd, for not breeding up a ſucceſſion of com- 
plete Miniſters? And yet it is evident, that if Pro- 
vidence, or Nature don't ſupply us with both, the 
State and the Stage will be but poorly ſupported. If 
a Man of an ample Fortune, ſhould take it into his 
Head, to give a younger Son an extraordinary Al- 
lowance, in order to breed him a great Poet, what 
might not we ſuppoſe would be the Odds, that his 
Trouble, and Money, would be all thrown away ? 
Not more, than it would be, againſt the Maſter of 
a Theatre, who ſhould ſay, this, or that youn 
Man, I will take care ſhall be an excellent Aon 
Let it be our Excuſe then, for that miſtaken Charge 
againſt us; that ſince there was no Garden, or Market, 
where accompliſh'd Actors grew, or were to be ſold, 
we could only pick them up, as we do Pebbles of 
Value, by Chance: We may poliſh a Thouſand, be- 
fore we find one, fit to make a Figure, in the Lid 
of a Snuff-Box, And how few ſoever we were able 
to produce, it is no Proof, that we were not always 
in ſearch of them: Yet, at worſt, it was allow'd, 
that our Deficiency of Men Actors, was not ſo vi- 
ſible, as our ſcarcity of tolerable Women: But when 
it is conſider'd, that the Life of Youth and Beauty 
is too ſhort for the bringing an Actreſs to her Per- 
fection; were I to mention too, the many frail fair 
Ones, I remember, who, beſore they could arrive 0 
their Theatrical Maturity, were feloniouſly ſtolen 
from the Tree, it would rather be thought-our Mil- 
fortune, than our Fault, that we were not better 
provided. 

Even the Laws of a Nunnery, we find, are 
thought no ſufficient Security againſt Temptations, 
without iron Grates, and high Walls to inforce them; 
Which the Architecture of a Theatre will not ſo 
properly admit of; And yet, methinks, _ 

| taat 
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that has not thoſe artificial Fortreſſes about it, 
that has no Defence but its natural Virtue (which up- 
on the Stage has more than once been met with) makes 
a much more meritorious Figure, in Life, than that 
immur'd Virtue, which could never be try'd. But 
alas! as the poor Stage, is but the Show-glaſs to a 
Toy-ſhop, we muſt not wonder, if now and then, 
{ome of the Bawbles ſhould find a Purchaſer. 

However, as to ſay more, or leſs than Truth, are 
equally unfaithful in an Hiftorian : I cannot but own, 
that in the Government of the Theatre, I have known 
many Inſtances, where the Merit of promiſing Actors 
has not always been brought forward, with the Re- 
gard, or Fayour, it had a Claim to: And if I put my 
Reader in mind, that in the early Part of this Work, 
I have ſhewn, through what continued Difficulties, 
and Diſcouragements I myſelf made my way up the 
Hill of Preferment ; he may jultly call it, too ſtrong 
a Glare of my Vanity : Iam afraid he is in the right ; 
but I pretend not to be one of thoſe chaſte Authors, 
that know how to write without it: When Truth is 
to be told it may be as much Chance, as Choice, if 
it happens to turn out in my Favour: But to ſhew 
that this was true of others, as well as myſelf, Booth 
ſhall be another Inſlance. In 19107, when Swiney 
was the only Maſter of the Company in the Hay- 
Market; Wilks, though he was, then, but an hired 
Actor himſelf, rather choſe to govern, and give Or- 
ders, than to receive them; and was ſo — of 
Boot h's riſing, that with a high Hand, he gave the 
Part of Pierre, in Venice Preſerv'd, to Mills the elder, 
who (not to undervalue him) was out of Sight, in the 
Pretenſions that Booth, then young, as he was, had 
to the ſame Part: And this very Diſcouragement ſo 
lrongly aſtected him, that not long after, when ſeve- 
ral of us became Sharers with Swwiney, Booth rather 
choſe to riſque his Fortune, wich the old Patentee in 
Drury-Lane, than come into our Intereſt, where he 
ſaw he was like to m:ct with more of thole Partiali- 
ties, Aud yet again, _ himſelf, when he came 

F 4 to 
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to be a Manager, would ſometimes ſuffer his Judg- 
ment te be blinded by his Inclination to Actors, whom 
the oui eem'd to have but an indifferent Opinion 
of, 'This again, inclines me to aſk another of my 
odd Queſtions, vis. Have we never ſeen the ſame 
Paſſions govern a Court! How many white Staffs, 
and preat Places do we find, in our Hiſtories, have 
been laid at the Feet of a Monarch, be auſe they choſe 
not to give way to a Rival, in Power, or hold a 
ſecond Place in his Favour ? How many „ higs, and 
Tories have chang'd their Parties, when their good or 
bad Pretenſions have met with a Check to their high- 
er Preferment ? | 

Thus, we ſee, let the Degrees, and Rank of Men, 
be ever ſo unequal, Nature throws out their Paſſions, 
from the ſame Motives; 'tis not the Eminence, or 
Low lincſ: of either, that makes the one, when pro- 
vok'd, moſe vr leſs a reaſonable Creature than the o- 
ther: The Courtier, and the Comedian, when their 
Ambiticn is out of Humour, take juſt the ſame Mea- 
ſures to fight themſelves. 

Tf this Familiar Stile of talking ſhould, in the Noſ- 
trils of Gravity, and Wiſdom, ſmell a little too much 
of the Preſumptut us, or the Praymatical, I will, atlealt, 
deſcend lower, in my Apolopy for it, by calling to my 


Afiſtance the old, humble Proverb. % . 77+ an ill 


Bird that, &e, Why then ſhould I debale my Pio: 
feſſion, by {etting it in vulpar Tights, when 1 may 
New it to met favournble Advantages? And when 
I {ealt of our (rior, why may J not extenuate them 
by illullrious Wpmples ? or by not allowing them 
Farnen, than the gregteſt Men have been ſubject to! 

r why, indeed, may J not ſuppoſe, that n fenſi- 
bl: RNeuder will rather laugh, than look grave, at the 
Vemp of my Priallels? 

Now, us | vm tied down to the Verncity of an 
Hillorian, whoſe Vatts cannot be ſuppoſed, like 
thoſe in a Romance, to be in the Choice of the Au- 
tho, to make them more warvellons, by Invention, 


if 


4 
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if I ſhould happen to fink into a little farther Inſigni- 
ficancy, let the ſimple Truth of what I have farther 
to ſay, be my Excuſe for it. Jam oblig'd therefore, 
to make the Experiment, by ſhewing you the Con- 
duct of our Theatrical Miniſtry in ſuch Lights, as on 
various Occaſions it appear'd in, 


Though Wilks had more Induſtry, and Applicati- 


on, than any Actor I had ever known, yet we found 
it poſſible that thoſe neceſſary Qualities might ſome- 
times be ſo miſconducted, as not only to make them 
uſeleſs, but hurtfal to our Common-wealth ; for 
while he was impatient to be foremoſt, in every things 
he frequently ſhock'd the honeſt Ambition of others, 
whoſe Meaſures might have been more ſerviceable, 
could his Jealouſy have given way to them. His own 
Regards for himſelf, therefore, were, to avoid a diſ- 
agreeable Diſpute with him, too often comply'd with: 
But this leaving his Diligence, to his own ConduQ, 
made us, in loine Inſtances, pay dearly for it: For 
Examplz ; he would take as much, or more Pains in 
forwarding tothe Stage, the Water-gruel Work of ſome 


inbpid Author, that hoppen'd rightly to make his Court 


to him, than he would for the belt Play, wherein it 
Was not his Fortune to be chelen for the belt Charac- 
ter. 80 great Was his Impaticnce to be employ'd, that 
] {earce remember, in twenty Years, above one profl- 
table Play, we could get to be reviv'd, wherein he 
found he was to make no conſiderable Figure, inde» 
pendlent of hint: But the 77% % having done Won- 
dert formerly, he could not form any Pretenſions, 10 
let it lie longer dormant ; However, his Coldneſs to 
it was ſo ville, that he took all Occaſions to polt- 
one, and dilcournge its Progreſs, by frequently ta- 

lng up the morning Singe with ſomething more to 


his Mind, * been myſelf particularly ſolll⸗ 
vi 


citous for the reviving this Play, Dogget (for this 

was before Booth came into the Management) con- 

ſented that the extraordinary Decorations, and Ha- 

bits, ſhould be left to my Care, and Dlrectlon, a8 

the fitteſt Petlon, _ 9 could joſsle 
2 
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the petulant Oppoſition, that he knew VA, would 
Le alwavs offering to it, becauſe he had but a mid- 
uling Part in it, that of Ferdinand: Notwithſtand- 
ing which, {o it happen'd, that the Succeſs of it 
f.ew'd (not to take from the Merit of Wzlks) that 
it was pole to have gond Audiences, without his 
extracrd narv Aſſiſtance, Jn the firlt fix Days of aQ- 
ing it, we paid all our conſtant, and incidental Ex- 
pcnce, and fhurd each of us an hundred Pounds: 
Ahe gecateſt Frufit, that in ſo line a Time had yet 
been Known Within my Rlemory! But, alas! what 
was paltry Pelf, to Glory ? That was the darling 
Paſſion of Vills's Heart! and not to advance in it, 
was, to ſo jealous an Ambition, a painful Retreat, a 
meer Shade to his Laurels ] and the common Benefit 
was but a poor Equivalent, to his want of particular 
Applauſe ! To conclude, not Prince Lewis of Baden, 
though a Confederate General, with the Duke of 
Marlborough, was more inconſolable, upon the me- 
morable Victory at Blenheim, at which he was not 
Preſent, than our Theatrical Hero was, to ſee any 

Action proſperous, that he was not himſelf at the 
Head of. If this then was an Infrmity in Wilks, 
why may not my ſhewing the ſame Weakneſs in fo 
— a Man, mollify the Imputation, and keep his 

emory in Countenance ? 

This laudable Appetite for Fame, in Wilks, was 
not, however to be fed, without that conſtant Labour, 
which only himſelf was able to come up to: He 
therefore bethought him of the means, to leſſen the 
Fatigue, and at the ſame Time, to heighten his Re- 

utation 4 Which was by giving up now, and then, a 
art to ſome raw Actor, Who he was ſure would diſ- 
grace it, and conſequently put the Audience in mind 
bf his ſuperior Performance: Among this ſort of In- 
dulgenees to young Actor, he happen'd onee to make 
a Miſtake, that ſet his Views in a elear Light. The 
beſt Critieks, 1 believe, will allow, that in Shateſpenr's 
Macheth, there are in the Part of Macdaſ two Scenes, the 
pie of Terror, in the ſecond Aét ; and the other of Com- 
paſſion, 
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afſion, in the fourth, equal to any that dramatick Poetry 
as produc'd: Theſe Scenes Villis had acted with Succeſs, 
tho' far ſhort of that happier Skill and Grace, which 
Monfort had formerly ſhewn, in them, Such a Part 
however, one might imagine would be one of the laſt, 
a good Actor would chule to part with: But Wilks was 
of a different Opinion; for Macbeth was thrice as long, 
had more great Scenes of Action, and bore the Name of 
the Play: Now to be a ſecond in any Play, was what 
he did not much care for, and had been ſeldom us'd to: 
This Part of Macau, therefore, he had given to one 
Williams, as yet no extraordinary, though a promiſing 
Actor. Williams, in the Simplicity of his Heart, im- 
mediately told Booth, what a Favour Vill had done 
him. Booth, as he had reaſor, thought Wilks had 
here carried his Indulgence and his Authority a little 
too far ; for as Booth had no better a Part, in the ſame 
Play, than that of Banguo, he found himſelf too much 
diſregarded, in letting ſo young an Actor take Place 
of him: Booth, therefore, who knew the Value of 
—— propoſed to do it himſelf, and to give Hangus 
to Williams; and to make him farther amends, of- 
fer'd him any other of his Parts that he thought might 
be of Service to him. Williams was content with the 
Exchange, and thankful for the Promiſe. This Scheme, 
indeed (had it taken Effect) might have been an Eaſg 
to Wilks, and poſſibly no Diſadvantage to the Play 3 
but ſoftly— That was not what we had a Mind to! 
No ſooner then, came this Propoſal to Vi, but off 
went the Maſque, and out came the Secret! For though 
Wilk: wanted to be eas'd of the Part, he did not defire 
to be exce/l'd in it 4 and as he was not ſure but that 
might be the Caſe, if Booth were to act it, he Wiſely 
retratied his own Project, took Macdyf again to hims 
ſelf, and while he liv'd, never had u 


Thought of run» 
ning the ſame Hazard, by any farther Offer to reſign 


t. 
Here, I confeſs, I am at a Lofs for a Fal in Hl. 
Rory, to which this can be a Parallel | Te he weary 


of @ Polt, even to a real Deſire of reſigning it 3 and 
Ff z yet 
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yet to chuſe, rather to drudge on in it, than ſuffer it 
to be weil ſupplied) though to ſhare in that Advan- 
tage) is a Delicacy of Ambition, that Machiavil him- 
ſelf has made no mention of: Or if in old Rome, the 
Jealouſy of any p:etended Patriot, equally inclin'd to 
abdicate his Ofhce, -may have come up to it; *tis more 
than my reading remembers. 2 

As nothing can be more impertirent, than ſhewing 
too frequent a Fear, to be thought fo, I will, without 
farther Apology, rather riſque that Imputation, than 
not tell you another Story much 'o the ſame Purpoſe, 
and of no more Conſequence than my- laſt. To 
make vou underſtand it however, a little Preface 
will be neceſſary. 

If the Merit of an Actor (as it certainly does) con- 
ſiſts more in the Quality, than the Quantity of his La- 
bour; the other Managers had no viſible Reaſon to 
think, this needleſs Ambition of Vilis, in being fo 
often, and ſometimes ſo unneceſſarily employ 'd, gave 
him any Title to a Superiority ; eſpecially when our 
Articles of Agreement, had allow'd us all to be equal, 
But what are narrow Contracts to great Souls with 
growing Deſires. Wi/ks therefore, who thought him- 
ſelf leſſen'd, in appealing to any Judgment, but 
his own, pl.inly Ciſcovered by his reſtleſs Behaviour 
(though he did not care to ſpeak out) that he thought 
he had a Right to ſome higher Conſideration, for his 
Performance: 'I'his wes often Boozb'> Opinion, as well 
as my own, It mr be farther obſerv'd, that he ac- 
tually had a ſe atrate Allowance of Fifty Pounds a 
Year, for writing our daily Play- Bills, for the Prin- 
ter: Which Province, to ſay the Truth, was the only 
one we car'd to truſt to his particular Intendance, or 
could find out for a Pretence to diſtinguiſh him. But, 
to ſpeak a plairer Truth, this Penſion, which was no 
part of our original Agreement, was merely paid to 
keep him quiet, and not that we thought it due to fo 
inſignificant a Charge, as what a Prompter had for- 
merly executed. This being really the Caſe, his fre- 
of quent 
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frequent Complaints of being a Drudge to the Com- 
pany, grew ſomething more than diſagreeable to us: 
For we could not digeſt the Impoſition of a Man's ſet- 
ting himſelf to work, and then bringing in his own 
Bill for it. Booth, therefore, who was leſs eaſy, than 
J was, to ſee him ſo often ſetting a Merit upon this 
Quantity of his Labour, which neither could be our 
Intereſt, or his own, to lay upon him; propoſed to 
me, that we might remove this pretended Grievance, 
by reviving ſome Play, that might be likely to live, 
and be eaſily ated, without W7/&;*s having any Part 
in it. About this Time, an unexpected Occaſion of- 
fer'd itſelf to put our Froject, in practice: What fol- 


lou 'd our Attempt, will be all (if any thing be) worth 


Obſervation in my Story. 

In 1725, we were call'd upon, in a manner, that 
could not be reſiſted, to revive the Prowet'd Mi, a 
Comedy, which, while we found our Account, in 
keeping the Stage clear of thoſe looſe Liberties, it had 
formerly, tco juſtly been charg'd with; we had laid 
aſide, for ſome Years. The Author, Sir John Van- 
bruph, who was conſcious of what it had too much 
of, was prevail'd upon, to ſubſlitute ,a new. written 
Seene in the Place of one, in the fourth AR, where the 
Wantonneſs of his Wit and Humour had (originally) 
made a Rake talk like a Rake, in the borrow'd Ha- 
bit of a Clergy man: To avoid which Offence, he 
cat the ſame Debauchee, ir to the Undreſs of a Wo- 
man of Quality: Now the Character and Profeſſion 
of a Fine Lady, not being ſo indelibly ſacred as that 
of a Churchman ; whatever Follies he expos'd, in the 
Petticoat, kept him at leaſt clear of his former Pro- 

haneneſs, and were now innocently ridiculous, to the 
Spectator. 

This Play being thus refitted for the Stage, was, as 
J have obſerved, call'd for from Court, and by many 
of the Nobility. Now, then, we thought was a 
proper Time to come to an Explanation with Mills: 
Accordingly, when the Actors were ſummon'd to hear 


the 
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the Play read, and receive their Parts; I addreſe'd 
my ſelf to Wilks, before them all, and told him, That 
as the Part of Conſtant, which he ſeem'd to chuſe, 
was a Character of leſs Action, than he generally ap- 
pear'd in, we thought this might be a good Occaſion 
to caſe himſelf, by giving it to another. — Here he 
look'd grave.—'I'hat the Love-Scenes of it were ra- 
ther ſerious than gay, or humourous, and therefore 
might ſit very well upon Booth. — Down dropt his 
Brow, and furl'd were his Features... That if we were 
never to revive a tolerable Play, without him, what 
would become of us, in caſe of his Indiſpoſition ? 
Here he pretended to ſtir the Fire. That as he could 
have no farther Advantage or Advancement, in his 
Station to hope for, his acting in this Play was but 
iving himſelf an unprofitable Trouble, which neither 
60/5, or J, defired to impoſe upon him. — Softly, 
 —nNow the Pill began to gripe him. — In a Word, 
this provoking Civility, plung'd him into a Paſſion, 
which he was no longer able to contain; out it came, 
with all the Equipage of unlimited Language, that on 
ſuch Occafions his Diſpleaſure uſually ſet out with; 
but when his Reply was ſtript of thoſe Ornaments, 
it was plainly this: That he look'd upon all I had 
ſaid, as a concerted Deſign, not only to ſignalize our 
ſelves, by laying him aſide; but a Contrivance to 
draw him into the Disfavour of the Nobility, by 
making it ſuppos'd his own Choice, that he did not 
act in a Play ſo particularly ask'd for; but we ſhould 
find, he could ſtand upon his own Bottom, and it was 
not all our little caballing ſhould get our ends of him: 
To which 1 anſwer'd with ſome Warmth, That he was 
miſtaken in our Ends; for Thoſe, Sir, ſaid T, you 
have anſwer'd already, by ſhewing the Company, 
you cannot bear to be left out of any Plav. Are not 
you every Day complaining of your being over-la- 
bour'd ? And now, upon our firſt offering to eaſe you, 
you fly into a Paſſion, and pretend to make that a 
greater Grievance, than tother: But, Sir, if your 
being In, or Out of the Play, is a Hardſhip, you ſhall 
impoſe 


TC 
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impoſe it upon your ſelf : I he Part is in your Hand, 
and to us it is a Matter of Indifference now, whether 
you take it, or leave it, Upon this he threw down 
the Part upon the Table, croſs'd his Arms, and fate 
knocking his Heel, upon the Floor, as ſecming to 
threaten moſt, when he ſaid leaſt ; but when no body 
perſuaded him to take it up again, Booth not chuſing 
to puſh the matter too far, byt rather to ſplit the Diffe- 
rence of our Diſpute, ſaid, That for his Part, he ſaw 
no ſuch great matter in acting every Day; for he be- 
lieved it the wholſomeſt Exerciſe in the World; it 
kept the Spirits in motion, and always gave him a 
good Stomach, Tho' this was, in a manner, giving 
up the Part to Wi/ks, yet it did not allow, he did us 
any Favour in receiving it, Here I obſerv'd Mrs, O/d- 
field began to titter, behind her Fan: But Wilks being 
move intent, upon what Booth had ſaid, reply'd, Eve- 
ry one could beſt feel for himſelf, but he did not pre- 
tend to the Strength of a Pack-horſe ; therefore if Mrs, 
Olsfeld would chuſe any Body elſe to play with her, 
he ſhould be very glad to be excus'd: This throwing 
the Negative upon Mrs. O/dfie/d, was, indeed, a ſure 
way to ſave himſelf; which I could not help taking 
notice of, by ſaying, It was making but an ill Com- 
pliment, to the Company, to ſuppoſe, there was but 
one Man in it, fit to play an —_ Part with her, 


Here Mrs. Oldfield got up, and turning me half round 


to come forward, ſaid with her uſual Frankneſs, Pooh! 
you are all a Parcel of Fools, to make ſuch a rout 
about nothing! Rightly judging, that the Perſon, 
molt out of humour, would not be the more diſpleas'd 
at her calling us all, by the ſame Name. As ſhe 
knew, too, the beſt way of ending the Debate, would 
be to help. the Weak ; ſhe ſaid, ſhe hop'd Mr. Wks 
would not ſo far mind what had paſt, as te refuſe his 
acting the Part, with her; for though it might not 
be ſo good as he ha been us'd to; yet, ſhe believed, 
thoſe who had beſpoke the Play, would expect to have 
It done to the bcſt Advantage, and it would make but 
an odd Story abroad, if it were known, there Naa 


4 
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been any Difficulty in that Point among our ſelves, 
To conclude, Vill; had the Part, and we had all we 
wanted; which was an Occaſion to let him ſee that the 
Accident or Choice of one Manager's being more em- 
ploy'd than another, would never be allow'd a Pre- 
tence, for altering our Indentures, or his having an ex- 
traordinary Conſideration for it. 
However diſagreeable it might be, to have this un- 
ſociable Temper daily to deal with ; yet I cannot but 
ſay, that from the ſame impatient Spirit, that had 
ſo often hurt us, we ſtill drew valuable Advantages : 
For as Wilks ſeem'd to have no Joy, in Life, beyond 
his being diſtinguiſh'd on the Stage; we were not only 
ſure of his always doing his beſt, there himſelf 3 but 
of making others mcre careful, than without the Rod 
of ſo iraſcible a Temper over them, they would have 
been. And I much queſtion, if a more temperate, or 
better Uſage of the hired Actors, could have ſo effec« 
tually kept them to Order, Not even Betterten 
Cas we have ſeen) with all his good Senſe, his 
great Fame, and Experience, cculd, by being only a 
quiet Example of Induſtry himſelf, ſave his Com- 
pany from falling, while neither Gentleneſs could go- 
vern, or the Conſideration of their common Intereſt re- 
form them. Diligence, with much the inferior Skill, 
or Capacity, will beat the beſt negligent Company, 
that ever c me upon a Stage. But when a certain 
dreaming Idleneſs, or jolly Negligence of Rehearſals 
ets into a Body of the Ignorant, and Incapable (which 
efore Wilks came into Drury-Lane, when Poabell was 
at the Head of them, was the Caſe of that Company) 
then, I ſay, a ſenſible Spectator might have look'd 
upon the fallen Stage, as Portiut, in the Play of Cato, 
does upon his ruin d Country, and have lamented it, 
in (ſomething near) the ſame Exclamation, vis, 
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—— O ye Immortal Bardi! | 
What Hawock do theſe Blockheads make among your 
Words ! 
How are the boaſted Labours of an Age, 
Defac'd, ana torturd, by ungracious Action p 


Of this wicked Doings, Dryden too complains in one | 
of his Prologues, at that time, where ſpeaking of ſuch 


lewd Actors, he cloſes a Couplet with the following 
Line, vis, 


And murder Plays, which they miſcal Reviving. 


The great Share, therefore, that Wilks, by his ex- 
emplary Diligence, and Impatience of Neglect, in 
others, had in the Reformation of this Evil, ought in 
Juſtice to be remembr'd; and let my own Vani 

here take Shame, to itſelf, when I confeſs, That 
had I half his Application, I till think I might 
have ſhewn myſelf twice the AQor, that in my high- 
eſt State of Favour, I appear'd to be. But, if I 
have any Excuſe for that Neglect (a Fault, which if 
T loved not 1'ruth, I need not have mentioned) it is 
that ſo much of my Attention was taken up in an 
inceſſant Labour to guard againſt our private Animo- 
ſities, and preſerve a Harmony, in our Management, 
that I hope, and believe, it made ample Amends, 
for whatever Omiſſion, my Auditors might ſometimes 
know it colt me ſome pains to conceal. But Nature 
takes care to beſtow her Bleſſings, with a more e- 
qual Hand than Fortune does, and is ſeldom known 
to heap too many upon one Man: One tolerable 
Talent, in an Individual, is enough to preſerve him, 


from being good for nothing and, if that was not 


laid to my Charge, as an Actor, I have in this 
Light too, leſs to complain of, than to be thankful 
for. 

Before I conclude my Hiſtory, it may be expected, 


I ſhould give ſome further View of theſe my laſt 


Cotem· 
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Cotemporaties of the Theatre, W7/+, and Booth, in 
thelr different (Ming Cuparcities, If 1 Were to paint 
them in the Colours they laſd upon one another, 
their Talente would not be ſhewn with half the Com- 
mendation, lem in lin'd to beſtow upon them, when 
they are left to my con Opinion, But People of the 
ſame Profeſlion, are nyt to fee themſelves, in their 
own clear Glaſs of Partlallty, aud look upon their 
Equals through n Miſt of Prejudice, It might be 
imagin'd too, from the difference of their natural 
Tempers, that Willis ſhould have been more blind, 
to the Excelleneics of Both, thin Bieth was to thoſe 
of Wi'k: but it was not ſo: Wilks would ſometimes 
commend Booth to me but when Wilks excell'\, 
the other was ſilent ; Booth ſeem'd vo think nothing 
valuable, that was not tragically great, or marvellous ; 
Let that be as true, as it may z yet I have often 
thought, that from his having no Taſte of Humour 
himſelf, he migh: be too much inelin'd to depreciite 
the acting of it in others, The very ſlight Opinion, 
which in private Converſation with me, he had of 
Wilks's acting Sir Harry Wildair, was certainly 
more, than could be juſtitied ; not only from the ge- 
neral Applauſe that was againſt that Opinion (though 
Applauſe is not always infallible) but from the viſi- 
ble Capacity which mult be allow'd to an Actor, that 
could carry ſuch ſlight Materials to ſuch a height of 
Approbation: For though the Character of Wildair, 
ſcarce in any one Scene, will ſtand againſt a juſt Cri- 
ticiſimz yet in the Whole, there are ſo many gay, 
and falle Colours of the fine Gentleman, that nothing 
but a Vivacity in the Performance, proportionably 
extravagant, could have made them ſo happily 
glare, upon a common Audience, 

Wilks, from his firſt ſetting out, certainly form'd 
his manner of A Qing, upon the Model of Monfort z 
as North did his, on that of Better ion, But — Haus 
paſſibus agquis:; 1 cannot ſay, either of them came 
up to tuen Original, Wilks had not that ealy regu- 
lated Behaviour, or the harmonious Elocution 9 

ne, 
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One, nor Booth that conſeious Aſpect of Intelligence, 
nor requiſite Variation of Voice, that made ever 
Line the Other ſpoke ſeem his own, natural, ſelf. 
deliver Sentiment + Yet there le ill room for great 


_ Commendation of both the firſt mentioned 1 which 


will not be ſ@ much diminiſh'd, in my having ſaid, 
they were only excell'd by ſuch Predeceſſors, as It 
will be rain'd, in venturing to affirm, it will be a 
longer time, before any Succeſſors will come near them, 
Thus one of the greateſt Praiſes given to Yirgi/ is, 
That no Succeſſor in Poetry, came ſo near Him, as 
He himſelf did to Homer, 

Tho! the Majority of publick Auditors are but bad 
Judges of Theatrieal Action, and are often deceiv'd 
nto their Approbation of what has no ſolid Pretence 
to itz yet, as there are no other appointed Judges to 
appeal to, and as every ſingle Spectator has a Right 
to be one of them, their Sentence will be definitive, 
and the Merit of an Actor muſt, in ſome degree, 
be weigh'd by it: By this Law then, itt was 
pronounc'd an Excellent Actor which if the few 
true Judges did not allow him to be, they were 
ut leaſt roo candid to light, or diſcourage him. 
Booth and he were Actors ſo directly oppoſite in their 
Manner, that, if either of them could have bor- 
row'd a little of the other's Fault, they would both 
have been impruv'd by it: If Wilks had ſome- 
times too violent a Vivacity ; Booth as often con- 
tented himſelf with too grave a Dignity : 'The Lat- 
ter ſeem'd too much to heave up his Words, as 
the Other to dart them to the Ear, with too quick, 
and ſharp a Vehemence: Thus i would too fre- 

vently break into the Time, and Meaſure of the 
— by too many ſpirited Accents, in one 
Line 3 and Booth, by too ſolemn a Regard to Har- 
mony, would as often loſe the Neceſlary Spirit of 
it: So that (as I have oblerv'd) could we have ſomes 
times rais'd the one, and ſunk the other, they had 
both been nearer to the Mark, Yet this could not 
be always objeted to them: They had their In- 
tervals of unexceptionable Excellence, that more, 
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than balanc'd their Errors, The Maſter-piece of 
Booth was Othello : There, he was moſt in Cha- 
rater, and ſeem'd not more to animate, or pleaſe 
himſelf, in it, than his SpeQators. "Tis true he 
ow'd his laſt, and higheſt Advancement, to his 
acting Cato: But it was the Novelty, and critical 
appearance of that Character, that chiefly ſwell'd 
he Torrent of his Applauſe : For let the Sentiments 
of a declaiming Patriot have all the Sublimity, 
that Poetry can raiſe them to; let them be dell 
ver'd too, with the utmoſt Grace, and Dignity of 
Elocution, that can recommend them to the Au— 
ditor: Yet this is but one Light, wherein the Excel. 
lence of an Actor can ſhine: But in Othello we 
may ſee him, in the variety of Nature: There 
the Actor is carried through the different Acci. 
dents of domeſtick, Happineſs, and Miſery, occa- 
ſionally torn, and tortur'd by the molt diſtracting 
Paſſion, that can raiſe Terror, or Compaſſion, in 
the Spectator. Such are the Characters, that a Ma- 
ſter Actor would delight in; and therefore in Othello, 
I may ſafely aver, that Booth ſhew'd himſelf thrice 
the Actor, that he could in Cato. And yet his 
Merit in aQting Cato need not be diminiſh'd by this 
Compariſon, | | 
71 often regretted, that in Tragedy, he had 
not the full and Hrong Voice of Booth to command, 
and grace his Periods with: Dut Booth wid to ſay, 
That if his Ear had been equn! to it, , had 
Voice enough to have ſhewn himſelf a much better 
'I'ragedian, Now though there might be ſome Truth 
in this 4 yet theſe two Actors Were of ſo mixt u Merl, 
that even, in Tragedy, the Superiority was not 
ulways on the ſame fide: In Sorrow, 'IVenderneſs, or 
Reſignation, Wi/k: pluinly had the Advuitage, and 
{eem'd more patheticully to feel, look, and expreſs 
his Calamity ; But, in the more turbulent Iran» 
{ports of the Heart, Pooth again bore the Palm, 
and left all Competitors behind him, A Fact 
13 will ſet this Difference, in a clearer Light, 
I have formerly ſcen ./ 1, att Othelle, and * 
the 


and 
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the Earl of Ex, in which they both miſcarried : 
Neither the — Rage, or qo of the 
one, or the plaintive Diſtreſſes of the other, were 
happily executed, or became either of them; tho? 
= the contrary Characters, they were both excel- 
ent. 

When an Actor becomes, and naturally Looks the 
Character he ſtands in, I have often obſerv'd it to 
have had as fortunate an Effect, and as much re- 
commended him to the Approbation of the common 
Auditors, as the moiſt correct, or judicious Utterance 
of the Sentiments : This was ſtrongly viſible, in the 
favourable Reception Wilks met with in Hamlet, 
where I own the half of what he ſpoke, was as 
_ to my Ear, as every Line, that came from 

etterton was charmingz and yet it is not 3 
ſible, could they have come to a Poll, but Wilks 
might have had a Majority of Admirers: How- 
ever, ſuch a Diviſion had been no Proof, that the 
Preeminence had not ſtill remain'd in Beeterton ; 
and if I ſhould add, that Booth too, was behind 
Bitterton in Othello, it would be ſaying no more, 
than Booth himſelf had Judgment, and Candour 
* to know, and confeſs. And if both he, 

ilks, are allow'd in the two above. mention'd 
Cho racters, a ſecond Place, to fo great a Maſter, 
as Bettertor, it will be a Rank of Praiſe, that the 
beſt Actors, ſince my "lime might have been 
proud of, 

I am now come towards the End of that Time 
through which our Affalrs had long gone forward 
in a ſettled courſe of Proſperity, From the viſible 
Errors of former Managements, we had, at laſt, 
found the neceſſary Means to bring our private 
Laws, and Orders, into the general Obſei vance 
and r. of our Boeſety: Dlligenee, an 
Neglecf, were under an equal Eyet the one never 
fail'd its Reward, and the other, by bein wy rare- 
ly exeus'd, was leſs frequently committed. You are 
now to conſider us in our height of Favour, and ſo 
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much in faſhion, with the Politer part of the Town, that 
our Houſe, every Saturday, ſeem'd to be the appointed 
Aſſembly of the Firſt Ladies of Quality: Of this 
too, the common Spectators were ſo well apprized, 
that for twenty Years ſucceſſively, on that Day, 
we ſcarce ever fail'd of a crowded Audience; for 
which Occaſion we particularly reſerv'd our beſt 
Plays, ated in the beſt manner we could give 
them. 

Among our many neceſſary Reformations z what 
not a little preſery'd to us the Regard of our Au- 
ditors, was the Decency of our clear Stage; from 
whence we had now, for many Years, ſhut out thoſe 
idle Gentlemen, who ſeem'd more delighted to be 

retty Objects themſelves, than capable of any Plea- 

re, from the Play: Who took their daily Stands, 
where they might beſt elbow the Actor, and come 
in for their Share of the Auditors Attentlon. In 
many a labour'd Scene of the Wartmeſt Humour, 
und of the moſt affecting Paſſion, have I ſeen the 
beſt Ackers difeoncerted, While theſe bunaing Mul- 
entes have been fluttering round thelr Eyes, and 
Ears, How was it po le an Actor, fo embars 
raſi'd, ſhould keep his Impatience, from enterin 
inte that different Temper which his perſenat 
— might require him, to be Maſter 


© | 
 _ Future Aftors may perhaps wiſh I would fot 
this Grievance, in a ſtronger Lightz and, to ſay 
the 'Truth, where Auditors ate fi bred, it cannot 
well enpected, that Actors ſhould be polite. 
Let therefore ſhew, how far an Artiſt in any 
Selenee is apt to be hurt by any fort of Inattentlon 
to his Perfermanee. 

While the fameus Core/lt, at Rome, was 72 
ſeme Mufleal Cempefitlen ef his ewn, te ä fele 
— in the private Apartment of his Pa: 
tron-Cardinal, he obferved, in the height of his 
Harmeny, his Eminence was bes ae in a de- 
tach'd Converſation z upen Which he —.4 
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ſhort, and gently laid down his Inſtrument: The 
Cardinal, ſurpriz'd at the unexpected Ceſſation, ask'd 
him if a String was broke ? To which, Corelli in an 
honeſt Conſcience of what was due to his Muſick, re- 
ply'd, No, Sir, I was only afraid I interrupted Buſi- 
neſs. His Eminence, who knew that a Genius could 
never ſhew itſelf to Advantage, where it had not its 
proper Regards, took this Reproof in good part, 
and broke off his Converſation, to hear the whole 
Concerto play'd over again. | 

Another Story will let us ſee, what Effect a miſta- 
ken Offence of this Kind had upon the French Ihen. 
tre; which was told me by a Gentleman of the 
long Robe, then at Paris, and who was himſelf the 
innocent Author of it. At the ragedy of Zaire 
while the celebrated Mademoiſelle 6% % was delive- 


| ring a Soliloquy, this Gentleman Was feized with n 
d 


en Fit of Coughing, Which gave the ARreſs 
ſome Surprize, and Interruptlon 4 and his Fit inerta⸗ 
lng, the was foreed to Rand Nlent fo leng, that 
it drew the Eyes of the uneaſy Audience upon him 4 
When a Freveb Gentleman leaning forward to him, 
a:k\d him, It this AArefs had given him any parts 
— Offence, that he teak 16 publick an Oeea⸗ 
on to relent it} The Nis Gentleman, in the 
vtmolt Surprize, aſſured him, 89 far from it, that 
he was a partieular Admirer of her Performance; 
that his Malady was his real Misfortune, end if 
he wg og any Return of it, he would rather 

is Seat, than diſoblige either the Attreſs, or 


uit 
| the Audience, 


This publick Deceney in their Theatre, 1 have 
my ſelf ſeen carried ſo far, that a Gentleman in 


thelr ferond Lege, or Middle- Gallery; being obſer vd 
at 


to fit forward himſelf, While a Iady behind 
him, a leud Number ef Voices eall'd eut te him, 
from the Pit, Pee d Dime! Plice d Dame! 
When the Perſen is —_ either net _ 
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hending the Meaning of the Clamour, or poſſibly 
we, Farr John Trott, who fear'd no Man alive, 
the Noiſe was continued for ſeveral Minutes: nor 
were the Actors, though ready on the Stage, ſuffer'd 
to begin the Play, till this unbred Perſon was laugh'd 
- his Seat, and hud placed the Lady betore 


m. \ 
Whether this Politeneſs, obſerv'd at Plays, may 
be owing to their Clime, their Complexion, or their 
Government, is of no great Conſequence z but, if it is 
to be acquired, methinks it is Pity our accompliſh'd 
Countrymen, who every Year, import ſo much 
of this Nation's gawdy Garniture, ſhould not, in 
this long Courſe of our Commerce with them, have 
__ over a little of their 'I'tenLrical Good-breed- 
ng too, 
5 have been the more copious upon this Head, 
that it might be Judged, how much it flood us upon, 
to have got rid of thoſe improper Spectatort, I have 
been ſpeaking of: For whatever Regard we might 
draw by kecping them at a Diltance, from our 
Stage, I had obſerv'd, while they were admitted 
behind our Scenes, we but too often ſhew'd them the 
wrong ſide of our Tapeſtry z and that — a to- 
lerable Actor was the leſs valued when it was known, 
What ordinary Stuff he was made of, 
Among the many more diſagreenble Diſtreſſes that 
are almolt unavoidable, in , + Government of a 
Theatre, thoſe we ſo often met with from the 
Perſe. ion of bad Authors, were what we could 
never intirely get rid of, But let us ſtate both 
our Caſes, and then ſee, where the Jultice of the 
Complaint lies, "Tis true, when an ingenious In- 
digent, had taken, perhaps, a whole Summer's Pains, 
invits Minervd, to heap up a Pile of Poetry, into 
the Likeneſs of a Play, and found, at laſt, the gay 
Promiſe of his Winter's Support, was rejected, and 
abortive, a Man almoſt ought to be a Poet him- 
ſelf, to be jultly ſenſible of his Diſtreſs | Ts 
indeed, 
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indeed, great Allowances ought to be made for the 
ſevere Reflections, he might naturally throw upon 
thoſe pragmatical Actore, who had no Senſe, ur Taſte 
of good Writing. And yet, if his Relief was only 
to be had, by his impoſing a bad Play upon a good 
Set of Actors, methinks the Charity that firſt looks 
nt home, has as gocd an Excuſe for its Coldneſs, as 
the unhappy ons of it, had n Plea for his be- 
ing reliev'd, at their Expence. But immediate Want 
wus not always confe(s'd their Motive for Writing x 
Fame, Honour, and tag, wy Glory had ſometimes 
taken a romantiele Turn in their Heads and then 
they gave themſelves the Air of talking to us in 
a higher Strain Gentlemen were not to be 
ſo treated ! the Stage was like to be finely go. 
vern'd, when Actors pretended to be Judgen of Au- 
thors, We, But dear Gentlemen | if they were good 
Attors, why not ? How fhould they have been able 
to act, or riſe to any Excellence, if you ſuppos'd 
them not to feel, or underitand what you „ere 


them } Would you have reduc'd them, to the meer 


Mimickry of Parrots, and Monkies, that can only 
prate, and play a great many pretty 'Tricks, with- 
out Reflection? Or how are you ſure, your Friend, 
the infallible Judge, to whom you read your fine 
Piece, might be ſincere in the Praiſes he gave it ? 
Or, indeed, might not you have thought the beſt Judge 
a bad one If he had diſliked it? Conſider too, how 
poſſible it might be, that a Man of Senſe would not 
care to tell you a 'Truth, he was ſure you would 
not believe! And, if neither D- yen, Congreve, Steele, 
Addiſin, not Fargubar, (if you my ever made any 
Complaint of their Incapucity to Judge, why is the 
World to believe the Slights you have met with from 
them, are either undeſerv'd, or particular? Indeed! 
indeed, I am not conſcious that we ever did you, 
or any of your Fraternity the leaſt Injuſtice! Yet this 
was not all we had to ſtruggle withz to ſuperſede 
our Right of rejecting, the Recommendation, or ra- 


ther 


h 
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ther Impoſition of ſome great Perſons (whom it was 
not Prudence to diſoblige) ſometimes came in, with a 
high Hand, to ſupport their Pretenſions ; and then, 
cout que cout acted it muſt be] So when the ſhort Life 
of this wonderful Nothing was over, the Actors were, 
perhaps, abus'd in a Preface, for obſtructing the Suc- 
ceſs of it, and the Town publickly damn'd us, for our 
private Civility. | = 

I cannot part, with theſe fine Gentlemen Authors, 
without mentioning a ridiculous _—_— that be- 
fel one of them, many Years ago: This ſolemn Bard, 
who like Bayes, only writ for Fame, and Reputation; 
on the ſecond Day's publick Triumph of his Muſe, 
1 in a ſtately full bottont'd Perriwig into the 
Lobby of the Houſe, with a Lady of Condition in his 
Hand, when raiſing his Voice to the Sir Fop/ing Sound, 
that became the Morth of @ Man if Quality, and al: 
ling out ty Lux:keeper, Where is my Lady 
{ueh-a-one's Servant, was unfortunately auſwer'd, by 
honeſt Fobu I, (which then happen'd te be the 
Yox:keeper's real Name) Sir, we have difmiſe'd, there 
was net Company enough to pay Candles, In which 
mortal Altuniſhment, it may be ſuffleient to leave him, 
And yet had the Adlers refus'd this Play, what Re- 
RE might have been thought too fevere tor 
them 

Thus was our Adminiſtration often cenſured for 
Accidents, which were not in our Power to prevent : 
A poſſible Cate, in the wiſeſt Governments, If there- 
fore ſome Plays have been preferr'd to the Stage, 
that were never fit to have been ſeen there, let this be 
our beſt Excuſe for it, And yet, if the Merit of 
our rejecting the many bad Plays, that preſs'd hard 
upon us, were weigh'd againſt the few, that were 
thus impoſed npon us, our ConduR, in general, might 
have more Amendments of the Stage to boalt of than 
Errors to anſwer for. But it is now Time to drop 
the Curtain, 


During 
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During our four laſt Years, there happen'd fo 
very little unlike what has been ſaid before, that I 
ſhall conclude with barely mentioning thoſe una» 
voidable Accidents, that . on our Diſſolution. 
The firſt, that for ſome Vears had led the way 
to greater, was the continued ill State of Health, 
that render'd Booth incapable of appearing on the 
Stage. The next was the Death of Mrs. Oldfeld, 
which happen'd on the 23d of October, 1730. A- 
bout the ſame time too Mrs. Porter, then in her 
higheſt Reputation for 'Tragedy, was loſt to us, by 
the Misfortune of a diſlocated Limb, from the over- 
turning of a Chai/e, And our laſt Stroke Was 
the Death of Wilks, in September, the Year fol- 
lowing, 1 

Netwithitanding ſuch irreparable Loſſes z whether, 
when theſe favourite Actors, were no more to be 
had, their Sueeeſſors might not be better bern 
with, than they could poſlibly have hep'd, white 
the former were in being er that the generality 
of 8petators, from thelr want of Taſte, were eafler 
to be plean'd, than the few that knew better 1 Or 
that, at worlt, our Aftors were fill preferable 
to any other Company, of the ſeveral, then ſub» 
ſiting: Or to whatever cauſe it might be Im- 
puted, our Audiences were far leſs abated, than our 
apprehenſlons had ſuggeſted, 80 that, though it 
began to grow late in Life with me; having Rill 
Health, and Strength enough, to have been as uſe- 
ful en the Stage, as ever, I was under no viſible 
Neceſſity of quitting it: But ſo it happen'd that 
our ſurviving Faternity having got ſome chimeri- 
cal, und as I thought, unjuſt Notions into their 
Heads, which though I knew they were without 
much Difficulty to be ſurmounted ; I choſe not, at 
my time of Day, to enter into new Contentions z 
and, as I found an Inclination in ſome of them, to 
purchaſe the whole power of the Patent into their 
own Hands; I did my beſt, while I ſtaid with 
them, to make it worth their while to come up 
to my Price; and then patiently ſold = . my 

are, 
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Share, to the firſt Bidder, wiſhing the Crew, I had 
left in the Veſlel, a good Voyage: 

What Commotions the Stage fell into the Year 
following, or trom What Provocations, the greateſt 
Part of the Actors revolted, and ſet up for them- 
ſelves, in the little Houſe, In the Hay-Marker, lies 
not Within the Promiſe of my Title-page to relate 
Or as it might ſet ſome Perſons living, in a Light, 
as peſlibly might not chuſe to be ſeen in, I 
will rather be thankful, for the involuntary Fa» 
veur they have done me, than trouble the Publick, 


with private Complaints of fancied, or real Inu - 
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